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No. 1052 S. 

Dated Lahore, \Qth October 1876. 


From 

W. M. YOUNG, Esquire, 

Sett.Secy, to Finl. Commissioner, Punjab. 

To 

LEPEL GRIFFIN, Esquire, 

Offg. Secy, to Government Punjab. 

I am desired to submit herewith Mr. Purser’s final 
Report delayed by Settle- report on the revised settlement ofttifc 
ment Commissioner. Montgomery district, with the Settlement 

Commissioner’s No. 46 M., dated 25th August 1876. 

2. In paragraph 17 of his letter Mr. Lyall apologizes for 
the long time the report has been in his hands, viz,, from 
January 1875 to 25th August 1876. The Financial Commis¬ 
sioner thinks that the reasons given are sufficient, and would 
add that the delay allowed another season to elapse, during 
which he was able to inform himself regarding the working of 
the fluctuating system of assessment in Montgomery, from, 
which some advantage will be. reaped, as the question of 
introducing it into the Mooltan district is under consideration. 

3. Mr. Purser’s roport is most exhaustive and complete. 
Completeness of the report. The physical features of the district, its 

history and natural products, are all 
described with a minuteness which shows the depth of Mr. 
Purser’s reading, and reflects great credit on his diligence and 
powers of observation; and the chapters on the customs of the 
people, the breeds of cattle and their diseases, and the 
agriculture of the district are most valuable. The Financial 
Commissioner has never seen a report so replete with informa¬ 
tion on these subjects. 

4. The assessment of the Montgomery and Gugera tahsils 

Assessments. was effected by Mr. C. A. Roe under the 

orders of the Settlement Commissioner, 
Mr. Prinsep, in 1871. These assessments were subsequently 
reported and sanctioned by Government in 1873. The Dipdl- 
pur andPakpattan tahsils were assessed byMr. Purser in 1873. 
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The assessments were fully discussed in the separate reports of 
.the settlement officers, and it is only necessary to offer a few 
remarks on their working since the date of sanction, especially 
with reference to the system of fluctuating assessment of canal- 
irrigated lands introduced into the Sutlej tahsfls. 

5. In paragraph 11 of his review Mr. Lyall shows that 
'Fluctuating system of tlie irrigated area in these tahsfls during 

.assessments in Dipdipur the years 1874 — 1876 has been somewhat 
and lakpattan. j n excess of Mr. Purser’s estimate, while 

his estimate of the average incidence of the fluctuating revenue 
was too high. The differential rates appear to have tended to 
diminish the cultivation of the higher rated kharff crops; but 
Mr. Lyall thinks the decrease only temporary, except in regard 
to rice cultivation, and that the class of crops cultivated will 
gradually improve. The canal villages are now paying 
between 50 and 60 per cent, more revenue than they paid before 
the revised settlement, and this fact should weigh, Mr. Lyall 
thinks, against increasing the rates when the term of five years, 
for which they have been temporarily sanctioned, shall have 
expired. The Financial Commissioner agrees with Mr. Lyall 
in thinking that the fluctuating rates include both owner’s and 
occupier’s rates—a fact which may be inferred from the j&gfrddrs 
being allowed to take half the fluctuating rate in jdgfr villages, 
and that the alternative suggested by Mr. Purser in part II., 
chapter II., paragraph 35 of his report for levying an owner’s 
rate over and above the fluctuating assessment cannot be 
adopted, though the consolidated rates may be revised. 

6. The Financial Commissioner concurs in Mr. Lyall’s 
Working of the system, opinion that the new system is on the 

whole working well. The reports on the 
annual measurements by the patwarfs show that the difficulties 
connected with this part of the system are being gradually over¬ 
come. Whether the fluctuating rate is paid by the tenant, as 
anticipated by Mr. Purser (in the paragraph above quoted), or 
whether as Mr. Lyall thinks (paragraph 11) the proprietor has 
had to lower his rents, and thus virtually bear a portion of the 
charge, there can be no doubt that the new system is fairer 
than f,he old, and better suited to the circumstances of the tract. 
In view of the remarks contained in the preceding paragraph, 
Mr. Egerton is of opinion that great caution will be required 
before raising the present crop rates. It must be remembered 
that the cost of clearing the long water-courses is unusually 
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heavy here, and that the profits of agriculture are much 
diminished from this cause. If at any .future time r&jbuhas are 
made which will diminish the length of the zamind&rs' water- 
courses, the rates may be fairly revised. 

7 Mr. Purser in the same paragraph presumes that the 
contribution towards the extra cesses to 
Extra oessea incftnai-irri- be paid out of land revenue under the 
gae racts. orders of the Government of India, Re¬ 

venue, Agriculture and Commerce, No. 803, dated 29th 
September 1873, is to be made only as regards the fluctuating 
revenue. The financial Commissioner has no doubt that this 
was the intention. 


8. The remarks of the Settlement Commissioner in 
paragraphs 4 and 5 of his review on 
vniagcB btedness ° £ river ^ ie subject of the indebtedness of the 

agricultural classes aro worthy of atten¬ 
tion. This indebtedness appears to have occurred principally 
in the river-side villages owing to failure of Bailab. The 
proposal for a fluctuating system of assessment in these villages, 
with a view to meeting the uncertainty of the floods, was 
not approved by Government, principally on account of the 
large increase of work which would be thrown on the district 
staff. With a river frontage of more than 400 miles, formed 
by one bank of the Sutlej and two of the Ravi nearly through¬ 
out the whole length of the district, it is manifest that such a 
system would have been difficult to work. As, however, the 
condition of the villages on the river banks must always be 
precarious, the present fixed assessment must be watched with 
great care, and the district officer should pay attention to Mr. 
Lyall’s remarks in paragraphs 6, 7 and 8 of his review, and 
adopt the suggestion for the maintenance of a village register 
for the river circles, and promptly apply measures for relief where 
they are called for. 


9. Mr Lyall’s remarks (in paragraph 9) regarding up- 
Banger well. land wells falling out of use also deserve 

the careful attention of the district 
officer. The absence of any feeling of joint responsibility in vil¬ 
lages which are composed of isolated wells, renders it necessary 
to investigate the individual cases of failure, and for Govern¬ 
ment to assume the function of the village community in regard 
to a re-distribution of the demand, or, in such cases as those 
noted by Mr. Lyall, to remit the revenue on the fallen well. 
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10. The main cause of a considerable portion of the diffi- 
Soantiness of population, culties attending cultivation in Montgo¬ 
mery lies in the absence of competition, 
arising from scantiness of population. Mr. Purser has an 
excellent paragraph (57, part I, chapter 1Y) on the subject of 
tenants’ rent. He states that he has “ seen wells close together, 
owned practically by the same persons, and similar.in every 
respect, of which one pays one-fourth and another one-fifth 
share.” He accounts for this by custom. The Financial 
Commissioner would rather account for it by absence of com¬ 
petition. It is this also which makes cultivators leave their 


lands on slight provocation, although no doubt the migratory 
character of the people described by Mr. Purser in part II., 
chapter I., paragraph 18, is produced by other causes. This 
question has an important bearing on the grant of waste lands, 
regarding which a few remarks are necessary. 

11. In part III,, paragraph 13, Mr. Purser describes 
T , „ . the manner in which, under orders of 

waste lands. Government, the status of lessees of Gov¬ 

ernment waste lands has to be determined. 
The arrangement was not completed before Mr. Purser left 
the district, and a report has been submitted as to the manner 
in which the orders have been carried out. In regard to future 
grants of such land there has been some correspondence, which 
resulted in caution being enjoined, lest by affording too ready 
inducement to cultivators to leave their old cultivation the 


condition of existing villages should be endangered. Mr. Lyall 
in paragraph 10 of his review, advocates a more liberal policy 
in regard to the grant of proprietary right in such grants than 
that represented by the rules now in force. The Financial 
Commissioner observes that there is no intention of treating 
grantees illiberally, but he is of opinion that it is not advisable, 
as a general rule, for Government to part with its proprietary 
right in anticipation of lauds being brought under cultivation. 
It is difficult to ascertain beforehand what the intention of 


the lessee is, and it is better not to place large tracts of land in 
the hands of applicants without any assurance that they will 
utilize them for cultivation. There is no difficulty in surren¬ 
dering the rights of Government when it is found that the 
lessee has improved the land and the lessee is protected from loss 
by the terms of the lease—'(see appendix XIX,, of Directions 
to Collectors). In some cases the grantees after obtaining the 
land have, it is believed, cut down and sold the growth of timber 
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upon it, and never undertaken cultivation. It does not appear 
that the existing lease rules deter applicants from coming 
forward ; even if this were to some extent the case, the difficulty 
above noticed of obtaining tenants would be a sufficient argu¬ 
ment against affording the additional inducements advocated 
by Mr.- Lyall by a change in the existing procedure in the 
direction indicated. 

In part II, chapter I, paragraph 20, Mr. Purser 
proposes certain restrictions on the lease of waste lands. The 
orders issued by Government on this subject sufficiently 
provide for caution being exercised in grants of this nature. 


12. In part Hi chapter II, paragraph 76, Mr. Purser 

, doubts if the system of protected leases 

Protective pattahs. ,, n • v T .1 , it n<r j. 

tor new wells is applicable to the Mont¬ 
gomery district, and, at all events, that some special considera¬ 
tion is necessary in such cases, as tho term “ unirrigated rates,” 
at which the new wells are ordinarily assessed during the term 
of the lease, represents in Montgomery so very small a rate. 
Mr. Lyall (paragraph 10) is in favor of entire exemption from 
all but unirrigated rates for five years, and thereafter would 
assess the new wells for the term of the lease at one-half the 
ordinary well rates of the circle. The Financial Commissioner 
agrees in the Settlement Commissioner’s proposal. 

13. In part I, chapter IV, paragraph 61, Mr. Purser 

. . . . remarks that there is no rule prescribing 

Tenants growing interior * . r . . ° 

crops. what crops a tenant should cultivate. 

Entries have in some cases been made in the records to the 


effect that if the tenant grows inferior crops, or lets the crops dry 
up, they are to pay the same rent as in the previous year. This 
subject is interesting, inasmuch as a similar question has 
lately arisen in other districts, and it has been questioned whether 
the landlord has any remedy other than a suit for damages ; 
and the Financial Commissioner is inclined to think that unless 
the Tenancy Act is amended, the course adopted by Mr. Purser 
is the best one to employ during settlement operations. 


14. The levy of dharat, mentioned in Mr. Purser’s pre¬ 
vious paragraph, has formed the subject 
l)ua ' a: ' of a separate reference to Government, 

and it has been decided that when the dues are levied in return 
for weighment made, and recorded in the settlement papers, 
their levy should not be interfered with. 
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15. In part II, chapter II, paragraph 69, Mr. Purser 
. states that waste lands in excess of the re- 

chak? under section 27, Act qmrements oi the people have been m some 
xxxtn of 1871. instances formed and separately assessed 

under section 27 of the Punjab Land Revenue Act. The peo¬ 
ple were generally unwilling to part with such lands; hence in 
some cases a higher assessment has been fixed than would be 
warranted by the extent of cultivation. If any of these villages 
hereafter clamour for reduction, they should, as Mr. Purser 
remarks, be made to pay for relief by giving up waste land. 


16. The table showing the revenue from all sources, from 

, ... . . 1857-58 to 1872-73, which has been 

fro^ V i867-68°to 1872-73. 1 realized from the district, appended to the 
previous paragraph, is very instructive. The increase has been 
upwards of 40 per cent. 

17. The village administration paper was embodied in the 

different records of the settlement in the 
The wujib-ui-arz. manner prescribed by Mr. Prinsep. Mr, 

Purser comments upon the inconvenience of this. The rules 
under the Punjab Land Revenue Act prescribe its compilation 
as a separate record. 

18. A record of tribal customs has been prepared, in the 

preparation of which, as was right, atten- 
toma. tion has been paid especially to known 

precedents. The series of questions framed in order to supply 
a basis for such records, which is now before Government, will 
greatly facilitate the preparation of this record in future. 

19. In Mr. Purser’s remarks on river law (part H I, para¬ 
graph 14), he states that it will be better, in 
the case of the Bahawalpur boundary, to 

keep to the old deep stream rule, unless some special case is made 
out. The orders of Government, however,which have been since 
communicated, are not in accordance with this suggestion. 

20. The remarks of Mr. Purser in paragraph 29 of part 
III, and of the Settlement Commissioner 
in his para. 14, regarding the position 

of the patw&ri as a servant of Government, raises a question 
which has often been discussed. The Financial Commissioner 
would only note here that the view therein stated has not been 
adopted in the rules under the Land Revenue Act, which now 
form the guide to procedure in such cases. 


Biver law. 


Patwdris. 
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Duration of settlement. 


21. The revised settlement was commenced by Mr. 

C. A. Roe in February 1868, and he 
carried on the work until May 1870. 
For his share of the work the Financial Commissioner begs to 
recommend him to the favorable notice of Government. 


The settlement was carried to its completion by Mr. 
Purser in September 1873. He explains the causes which oper¬ 
ated to protract the work, and the Financial Commissi op er 
thinks the delay sufficiently accounted for. The total cost to 
Government was Rs. 2,23,990. The amount was swelled by 
the break in operations which occurred, and the delays result¬ 
ing from the time which elapsed in the disposal of the impor¬ 
tant questions connected with the fluctuating assessments. 

22. In conclusion, the Financial Commissioner would 

Conclusion desire to bring prominently to the notice 

of Government the excellent services 
rendered by Mr. Purser in connection with this settlement. 
His assessment reports have already received commendation, 
and have been printed as specimens of what was required from 
Settlement Officers in reporting their assessments under the 
rules framed in accordance with Act XXXIII of 1871, and 
his final report is a most valuable work, exhibiting great 
research as well as a most thoughtful interest in the various 
questions which affect the well-being of the people. 

23. The Financial Commissioner recommends that the 
records of rights as framed by Mr. Purser be sanctioned. 






No. 46M. 

Dated Marree, 25 th August 1S76’. 

Froh 

J. B. LYALL, Esquire.. 

Sett. Commr. Mooltan and Derajat Divisions. 
To 

W. M. YOUNG, Esquire, 

Sett. Secretary to Finl. Commr. Punjab. 

I have the honor to forward Mr. Purser’s final report of 
the revised settlement of the Montgomery district. It is in 
two volumes, the first containing the body of the report, the 
second maps and diagrams. 

2. The distress caused in many river villages by failure 
When operations were of the floods Was brought to the notice of 

anl“by whom they^vefe Government in 1867 ; and .as the term of 
conducted. the regular settlement was then expiring, 

it was decided that a revision should be undertaken at once. 
Mr. Pvoe commenced operations in February 13C8, and held 
charge till May 1870, when he took leave and was eventually 
transferred to the charge of the Unah settlement; he however 
revisited the district temporarily in th: end of 1870andbeginning 
of 1871, and then framed the assessment of the two- pargannas 
on the Rdvi. My predecessor, Mr. Prinsep, carefully reviewed 
them, and authorized their announcement in that year. They 
were reported to Government, and finally sanctioned in the 
autumn of 1873. 

Mr. Purser was appointed to the general charge of the 
settlement in August 1870; the measurement stage was then 
more or less near completion, except in Pfikpattan. I was 
appointed to officiate as Settlement Commissioner in January 
1872, and it fell to me to review Mr. Purser’s assessments of 
the Sutlej tahsils. They were announced on receipt of sanc¬ 
tion of Government in April and June 1873, and in September 
of the same year operations were brought to a close. This 
report reached me in January 1875. 

3. The first part of the report is descriptive and historical. 
Remarks on the descriptive glance at the index will show better 

and historical part of the than anything I oould say what a 
report particularly complete description this part 
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contains of the natural features and natural products of the 
country, of the people and their manners and customs, and of 
the live-stock and agricultural system and products : and on 
reading it carefully one is not more struck by Mr. Purser’s 
industry in research and observation than by the discrimination 
and special knowledge he brought to the task. The description 
is so uniformly good throughout that it is difficult to select 
any passages for particular notice ; but the account of the trees, 
plants, and grasses in chapter I may be cited as an example 
of special knowledge of a subject, and the whole chapter on 
agriculture is a wonderful instance of research. 

The above remarks apply quite as well to the history of 
the district as to the description ; it is more than a mere sketch— 
I doubt whether much more information of value exists than 
that which Mr. Purser has collected. 


The account of the petty independent chiefdoms into which 
the country dissolved between the break-up of the Moghal 
empire and the establishment of the kingdom of Lahore by 
M&h&r&j Ranjlt Singh is not to be found elsewhere, and will be, 
I think, of particular value to district officers. It will 
enable them to understand the allusions to those times which 
are still constantly in the mouths of the people, and will explain 
many existing antipathies and prejudices. Knowledge of this 
sort also does a good deal to enliven the otherwise desperate 
dulness and flatness of our conversation with these zammdtirs. 
Unless they have some personal interest in the subject in 
hand we usually bore them even more than they-bore us; but 
a show of knowledge of local history and family achievements 
generally puts them in a good humour, and makes them com¬ 
municative. The same thing may be said of the many legends, 
old saws, superstitions, and quaint prescriptions for cure or 
prevention which Mr. Purser notices; many have truth in 
them, and all are, at any rate, a help to conversation, and a 
guide to the comprehension of native ideas. 


Mr. Purser says in chapter IV, paragraph 53, that 
there are very few villages that are not 
edne^Xlndhokiert seriously in debt to inoney-lenders. I 

was too short a time in the district to 


acquire any real knowledge of its condition in this respect; but 
complaints of indebtedness were, I remember, very general, 
particularly in the case of river-side villages. The main reason 
why the zamindars have run into debt under British rule is 
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one not peculiar to this district. "We have made it easy for 
them to borrow—first, by giving them an improved interest 
and title in their lands, which serves as a security to the sdhu- 
k&r; and secondly, by establishing civil courts, which facilitate 
the recovery of debts. As the rates of interest are very high, 
and the majority of the zamfnddrs are very ignorant and care¬ 
less in matters of account, borrowing is sure in most cases to 
end in heavy debts. 

5. Our system of fixed cash assessment is also partly res- 
Our fixed assessment part- ponsible. The system was not unknown 
ly responsible; comparison of under the native governments which 
ofTssessmeir sent systems preceded us, but applied only to wells, 

and, as a rule, to wells in the upland 
tracts only. The system is most applicable to them, as they 
are to some degree independent of the seasons. Why they 
are not at all completely independent is very well explained 
by Mr. Purser in paragraph 9 of his chapter on agriculture. 
In years of drought the owners of these upland wells often 
have to abandon them and go off to places where they can 
find fodder for their cattle. Under native governments, when 
each well was in respect of assessment a separate estate, I 
think well-owners who went off in this way generally escaped 
payment of revenue for the time. Under us the lambardars, 
who have to make good the total demand on the village, 
almost always contrive to exact payment even when the well 
has been out of cultivation for several successive years. There 
was no fixed assessment in former times on lands depending 
on canals or river floods, Khalsa villages generaly paid in 
cash, and had to get the money from their sdhukars; but 
the demand was based on the assessed value of a share of the 
actual crop, and the s&hukdrs who advanced the money did 
so on the security of that same crop: the transaction was a 
simple one, and not likely to involve the zamfnddrs in debt.. 
Moreover, I fancy that the transaction was generally be¬ 
tween the headmen of the village and the s&hukdrs, not 
.between the latter and every individual petty proprietor; 
for Lieutenant Elphinstone says in his report that, even 
down to the end of the second summary settlement, it was 
the almost universal custom in the river villages for the head¬ 
men to pay the revenue and collect in kind from the 
other shareholders. These headmen were better able to cope 
with the sdhukdrs and to withstand the effects of vicissitudes 
of the floods than the smaller proprietors. Under a system of 
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fixed assessment of each holding some of the latter might 
be ruined by a very small change in the course of the river, 
if it happened to divert the floods from their particular fields. 
Though the system of fixed assessment of sailaba lands was 
eased oft during the summary settlement by the lease being 
practically held only by the headmen, yet the variations of 
the floods were great enough te cause much difficulty. Lieut¬ 
enant Elphinstone, in paragraph 96 of his report, says that large 
changes in the directions of the floods occurred in pargannas 
Gugera and Pakpattan, and the inode in which the revenue 
was realized in estates whose summary assessments had .broken 
down is described in bis paragraph 3. 

G. Still greater difficulties were after adime found in work- 
WorWng of the roguiar mg Lieutenant Elphinstone s regular set- 
settlement assessment o£ tlemeut assessment of river-side villao-es. 
nvei vi a 0 L 6 . The great distress in many of them fed, 

as 1 have already said, to a revision being undertaken immedi¬ 
ately on the expiry of the term. There seemed to be some 
general diminution of flood water both in the Sutlej and R&yi, 
due to causes unknown, though often attributed, in the ease 
of the R&vi, to the Bari Dodh Canal. There were also great 
alterations in .the directions of the floods on both rivers. Lieu¬ 
tenant Elphinstone had remarked that the sailab of the right 
hank of .tho Ravi was superior to that of the left hank. Mr. 
Roe (see paragraph 20, chapter II, part II) found that in 
his timo, owing to a change in the set of the river, the superi¬ 
ority had changed sides. 

The remarkable decrease of cultivation in the river circles 
<sn the Sutlej, exhibited by the returns of the revised as com¬ 
pared with those of the regular settlement, is shown In the 
statements of increase and decrease given for tahsll Pakpattan 
in page 33G, and for Dipalpur in page 343 of Mr. Purser’s 
report. Part of the difference was accidental, being due to 
the fact that the year of Lieutenant Elphinstone’s measure¬ 
ments was a favorable one, and that of our measurements a 
somewhat unfavorable one ; but great part of the difference 
was real and quasi permanent. Owing apparently to a series 
of years of low floods, and still more to changes in the set of 
the river, large tracts of land, which were cultivated by wells 
and flood water at the regular settlement were found to have 
got no flood water for several years, and consequently to have 
entirely fallen out of cultivation. 
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The rules for the annual reassessment of lands liable to 
river action do not take into account the fluctuations of the 
jfloods ; the only way, therefore, in which relief could be given 
.to villages injured by change in the set. of the floods was by 
special remission or reduction of revenue, and no counter¬ 
balancing increase could be taken from villages which gained. 
Most district officers hesitater to recommend special remissions 
or reductions ; till Mr. Blyth saw the necessity of acting, very 
•little seems to have been done in this way. 

No doubt the heavy 1 indebtedness of a.number of river¬ 
side villages is,due in great part to the way in which the system 
•of fixed assessment of sailaba lands was worked during the term 
of the regular settlement. 

7. When I first visited the district m February 1872, the 
proposals for fhrcumting saildba villages on the Ravi had been 

Ji^*pS 0f iactually reassessed on the fixed system, 
some villages on the EAvi and similar assessments have been an- 

nounced though not put in force for 
i87i. those on the Sutlej. I was much struck 

by what I saw, and encouraged Mr. Purser to. revive Mr. 
V an-Agnew’s proposal of a fluctuating assessment of sailaba land. 
Th.e nature of these proposals, and the reasons why they were 
not sanctioned, are briefly noticed in page 353 of Mr. Purser’s 
report. 1 -have not heard that there has yet been any difficulty 
in collecting the new assessment of saildba villages on the 
Sutlej ; but I understand that the set of the Rdvi changed sides 
completely in the years 1873 and 1874, and that in the latter 
year many villages were in great distress in consequence. I 
believe that proposals for remission or reduction were submitted 
by the district authorities, hut that orders were deferred pend¬ 
ing further enquiry, and that the proposals were not repeated 
in the following year because the villages concerned were found 
to have been much benefited by the unusually extensive floods 
of 1875. 

The head of the Nikki canal, which is a channel by 
which the flood water of the Ravi managed in most years to 
reach some 32 villages, has, I hear, been deserted by the river, 
nor does it seem practicable at present to reopen it. 

8. Though the revised settlement has not been finally 
Suggestions for working sanctioned, it v T ould be difficult to intro- 

6 idp a viUa» I e 3 nt ° £the river ' duce any new system of assessment of 

sail&ba lands, now that the fixed jamas 
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have been announced and acted upon for several years. But the 
variations of the floods should be carefully watched, the patwaris 
should be made to give in each year a return for each village 
in the river circles of the area of sail&ba, chahi-sailaba, and 
kassi-sailaba cultivation. These returns should be translated 
into English, and entered in a mauzaw&r register, which would 
show the Deputy Commissioner at a glance the villages in 
which sailaba cultivation was declining to a dangerous extent, 
and the system proposed by Mr. Purser and myself might 
. be at once put in force for all villages which may hereafter 
apply for reduction on account of failure of sail&b. We shall 
lose some revenue by this, unless by good luck the floods 
return during term of settlement to the villages concerned ; 
but we shall do away with the only considerable cause of 
indebtedness directly due to our revenue system. 

9. I think more revenue management is wanted in the case 
More revenue manage- upland or bdngar wells than they have 
ment required in the case oj obtained hitherto. Colonel Hamilton, in 
Mngar wells. reviews of former settlement reports of 

theMooltan division, often pointed out that joint responsibility 
-would hardly work in villages which are in fact mere congeries 
ofwells, and not in any proper sense of the word village com¬ 
munities. These remarks were never well received by Mr. Cust, 
the officiating Financial Commissioner, who was not very ready 
to admit exceptions to general rules, and who held (see page 27 
of his revenue manual and elsewhere)that time would soon turn 
these villages into true communities, and that meanwhile 
with a light assessment responsibility for the revenue of 
abandoned or insolvent wells could never prove a burden or 
cause of loss to the solvent well-owners, Mr. Cust seems to 
have thought that if the assessment was light it woud always 
be possible to transfer the defaulter’s well to another well- 
owner on payment of balances, or to make it over to a tenant 
who would hold it of the community. The fact is, that it is 
very seldom that either of these measures are feasible in the 
case of wells in the bar tracts. The other well-owners 
are either unable or unwilling to work a second well, and 
no tenants are available. The well therefore lies waste till 
the owner returns, which may not be for years, if ever. 
As to the revenue, what really happens is, that the lambarddr, 
year after year, follows the defaulter to the river-side village, 
where he is cultivating as a tenant, or to the place where he is 
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grazing his cattle, and exacts from him the revenue of the 
deserted well: he only escapes payment when he absconds to a 
distance, or is reduced to utter beggary, and then the lambar- 
dar almost always has to pay up the balanco himself. The 
other well-owners are still ignorant of our rules on the Bubject, 
and stoutly repudiate responsibility. In these upland villages 
a good many well-owners and a good many lambarddrs have 
been involved in debt by having to pay up the revenue of 
disused wells in this way.- I think that the tahslld&rs should 
send in quarterly returns to the Deputy Commissioner of all 
b&ngar wells falling out of use, and enquiry should be made 
in each case. Sometimes a small takavi advance would 
revive the well at once ; in other cases the well-owner would not 
ask for takavi or be able to repay it if he got it, and then the 
question would be whether or no the revenue of the disused 
well ought not to be annually remitted until it should be 
again used for cultivation. As a general rule, I think that 
remission ought to be allowed in these cases after the well has 
been out of use for one year. But in some exceptional cases 
where the owner is a rich man or a large cattle-owner, the 
demand should still be enforced against him, and in some 
others where the village is exceptionally lightly assessed or 
several new wells have been made after settlement, the owner 
might be excused and the revenue distributed on the other 
wells. 


Mr. Purser's account of the 
cost of sinking and working 
wella. Conclusions drawn 
therefrom-in respect to grants 
of waste land. 


10.' Apropos of these bangav wells, Ibegto draw atten¬ 
tion to the careful and detailed account 
of the cost of sinking and working a 
well given by Mr. 'Purser in page 249 

_ of the report. It shows, in the first 

place, that the assessment on these wells should be very light. 
i do not think the revenue we take is too heavy when a well 
is fairly established; the revenue charge is a trifle when com¬ 
pared to the other charges, and the twenty year’s exemption 
from irrigated rates allowed by the rules to new wells sunk 
in village lands is a sufficient protection from our assessment 
at first ;* but it also shows how precarious this kind of farm- 
i no - must be, and how necessary it is to assist well-owners in 
temporary difficulties by advances or remissions. 


* Note —I agree with Mr. Purser (see page 359) that in this district the unirri¬ 
gated rates to which the demand should be limited for twenty years in protective pattas 
should be half the ordinary well rates of the circle or village, but the patta should also 
confer entire exemption from demand for the first five years. 
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Another lesson which I draw from this account has ref¬ 
erence to new wells sunk in waste lands, the property of 
Government. It has always been the custom for people to ap¬ 
ply to the ruling power for leave to sink new wells in such waste 
lands. Under our Government such applications were num¬ 
erous, and the area granted was usually 50 acres to a single, 
and 100 acres to a double-wheeled well. These grants .were 
originally understood to convey proprietary right, but by 
mistake orders were subseqently passed to record the grantees 
as lessees, and demand from them rent or m&likana in addition 
to revenue. We succeeded in getting this mistake rectified 
in respect to all grants made before issue of Financial Com¬ 
missioner’s circulars Nos. 7 and 12 of 1868 (seepage 375 of 
report), but subsequent grantees are to hold as lessees only 
under the general rules for leases of waste lands the property 
of Government in the Punjab. Looking to the character of 
these wastes and the great cost of sinking and working wells 
when compared to the profits of cultivation, [ consider that the 
general rules for the lease of waste lands, with the elaborate 
form of lease prescribed, are not suitable, and that the old cus¬ 
tom of conditional grants in full proprietary right to sinkers of 
wells should be maintained. I do not mean that such grants 
should be made whenever and wherever asked for, or without 
full consideration; but, if made at all, there should be no 
illiberal reservation of proprietary right or of the timber, such 
as it is, which grows on these wastes. 

I have been referring to petty grants made to zamin- 
ddrs, but the same considerations apply, though to a smaller 
extent, to-the case of all grants, to bring which into cultivation 
wells have to be sunk, and long chars or water-courses have to 
be excavated. In paragraphs 19 and 20 of chapter I, part II, 
Mr. Purser makes some remarks on this subject, which appear 
to me to be remarkably true. I venture to think that the small 
value of waste lands in this part of the Punjab, and the diffi¬ 
culties of bringing them profitably into cultivation, are not 
always fully appreciated. 

11. The plan adopted at present settlement for the 
The new system of assess- assessment of lands irrigated from the 
adopted < in n this r 'l;mem?nt * Khan wall and SoMg canals in tahsfls 
how it was worked up to date. Dip&lpur and Pakpattan is described 

in paragraph 35 of chapter II, part II. 
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The canal rates by which the fluctuating revenue is asses¬ 
sed are of the nature of combined owner’s, and occupier’s rates ; 
in j&gir villages half this revenue goes to the jdgirddr, the 
other half representing approximately what Avould elsewhere be 
separately charged as occupier’s rate. Mr. Purser in his 
Dipdlpur assessment report estimated the future annual average 
area of irrigation from these canals in tahsll Dipdlpur at 
60,000 acres per annum , and the revenue from the canal rates 
at Rs. 1,02,312. If he had taken into account the lands irri¬ 
gated by these canals in tahsil Pdkpattan, his estimate would 
have been about 65,000 acres and Rs. 1,09,812. 

From the- annual report of the Irrigation department 

for the three years the new assessment has been in force, I 
gather that the area measured up as irrigated and the fluctu¬ 
ating revenue assessed and realized by the canal rates has been 
as follows:— 

1873-74. 1874-75. 1875-76. 

Area irrigated Acres. 61,353 Acres. 74,065 Acres. 1,14,755 

Fluctuating revenue assessed Rs. 73,178 Rs. 90,734 

Fluctuating revenue realized „ 63,479 „ S8,368 Rs. 61,593 

The small area irrigated in 1873-74 appears to have been due 
partly to the fact that there was unusally little water in the 
canals, and partly to fear of the new rates, which induced many 
zammddrs to decline to take water. The large area returned 
as irrigated in 1875-76 appears due to the heavy floods of 
that year ; more than three-fifths of it was raid irrigation. 

The difference between revenue assessed and realized in 
the first two years seems to have been mostly due to remis¬ 
sions on account of excess riieasurements or crops not brought 
to maturity ; it was also due in small part to the fact that nine 
or ten villages are at present protected from the new rates, 
the term of their original settlements not having yet expired. 
The revenue of 1875-76 looks very small when compared with 
the irrigated area. The fact appears to be that they are not 
properly comparable—the area is that of the agricultural year, 
and the revenue that of the financial year. The kharifarea of 
1875-76 was not large, and many remissions had to be given on 
account of crops destroyed by the floods: the area of the fol¬ 
lowing rabl was very large, but the revenue due on it will 
belong to the year 1876-77. 


3 
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The results so far would seem to show that Mr. Purser’s 
estimate of the average annual area of irrigation was a little too 
low, and that his estimate of the average incidence of the fluc¬ 
tuating revenue was too high. The fact that the new canal 
rates are differential seems, as we anticipated, to have tended 
to diminish the cultivation of the higher rated kharif crops ; 
but except as regard rice this tendency is probably only tem¬ 
porary. According to native report rice is now only cultiva¬ 
ted in low-lying lands which are not fit to grow anything else. 
As the quality of the rice is not good, the rate it bears is no 
doubt comparatively high. I have no doubt that the class of 
crops cultivated will gradually improve, and that the proportion 
of kharif to rabi irrigation will in future be greater than it has 
been in these three first years ; if so, the fluctuating revenue 
may rise to the amount of Mr. Purser’s estimate. When this 
point is reached the canal villages will be paying between fifty 
and sixty per cent, more revenue than they paid before Mr. 
Purser’s settlement —a fact which should weigh heavily against 
an increase of the rates if the canal officer propose to raise them 
when the term of five years, for which they were sanctioned, 
expires. I lately got from the tahsilddr of Dipalpur a list 
of the canal villages in his tahsil sh owing the paid revenue and 
abiilna paid in 1870-71, and the fixed and fluctuating revenue 
paid in 1874-75; the result was an increase of 40 per cent, 
though the fluctuating revenue of these villages for 1874-75 
amounted to Rs. 80,934 only. 

The new canal rates are not, as Mr. Purser expected, 
borne entirely by the tenant; the tenant almost always pays 
them just as he paid the old abidna rate of 8 annas, but the 
proprietor has had to considerably reduce the tenant’s rent in 
consequence. What has happeued is as follows :—formerly 
the tenant paid to the proprietor one-third produce if the 
latter cleared the char or water-course (as he usually did), 
and one-fourth only if he, the tenant, effected the clearance. 
Now, where the proprietor clears the water-course the tenant 
pays him one-fourth instead of one-third as before; the pro¬ 
prietors have in fact, been compelled to lower the rate of 
their rents by a fourth. 1 hear also that in spite of such re¬ 
duction the tenants complain of having to pay the canal rates, 
and that a certain number of them have lately deserted the 
canal villages in consequence. 

The new assessment of the canal villages appears to me to 
be working well on the whole. I hear that the zaminddrs still 
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f rumble and profess to prefer the former system of assessment, 
ut that was to be expected, seeing that the fluctuating system 
happens to be associated in their minds with an increased 
demand. The canal officers appear to have succeeded in getting 
satisfactory returns from the patwaris, and in overcoming other 
preliminary difficulties. 

12. In the statement of the financial result of the settle- 
Financial result of the ment given in paragraph 67, chapter II, 
settlement. part II, the former fixed and unfixed 

abiana and the present fluctuating revenue of canal lands in 
tahslls Dipalpur and P&kpattan are excluded from account. 

The abi&na had risen in the last five years of the - regular 
settlement to about Rs. 48,000 per annum, and the fluctuating 
revenue has given up to date an average income of Rs. 71,147. 
If therefore the fluctuating revenue be taken into account there 
is an initial increase of about Rs 18,000, 

13; In paragraph 68 of the same chapter, Mr Purser 
Growth of the revenue of g iv es a valuable statement showing the 
ail kinds during term of growth or the revenue or all sorts during 
mark's orttirni tleraenfc ' Ee ' term of the first regular settlement 

The increase was not far short of 50 , per 
cent; tirni, stamps, and the local cess account form the greater 
part of it. As Mr. Purser says in paragraph 75, the tirni is 
intimately connected with the land revenue, for the number 
of cattle-breeders who are not also agriculturists is very small. 
The management of this tax remained in the hands of the De¬ 
puty Commissioner ; we had nothing to do with it in settlement. 
I agree with Mr Purser in thinking that tirni is not a tax 
which should be much forced up. I think it would be good 
policy to assess it everywhere decidedly lightly. 

14. The description of the- contents and mode of prepa- 
Thu records of rights and ration of the records of rights and customs 
customs; and position of pat- given m the first twenty paragraphs os 
whris and dharwaia. p ar t III will be useful to district officers* 

who have to refer to them hereafter. I agree with Mr. Purser’s 
estimate of the quality of the work, and with his remarks re¬ 
garding the rawdj-i-dm papers. Mr. Purser remarks that 
according to the record of riverain law prepared by Mr. Roe, 
the kisti-banna rule prevails in the villages on the lower part of 
the R&vi in this district, and that he sees no reason to doubt the 
fact, though it is contrary to Lieutenant Elphinstone’s account 
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given in the Gugera settlement report. Seeing that the 
w&rpiir rule prevails without doubt on the northern part of the 
Itavi in this district, and on the southern part of it in Mooltan, it 
is extraordinary that a different rule should prevail in the small 
intermediate space. I am disposed to suspect that the origi¬ 
nal custom here also must have been the warpar rule, as Lieu¬ 
tenant Elphinstone said, and that the custom has been changed, 
or rather made confused and uncertain, after annexation. I 
have seen this happen elsewhere. Our courts and tahsilddrs 
have always shown a disinclination to accept the w&rpar cus¬ 
tom, and this has encouraged the audacious and grasping men 
among the zauunddrs to deny its existence in cases where it 
told against them. When the custom has been confused in 
this way, it is quite a chance what answer the people will give 
to an officer preparing a record of riverain law; their vote may 
be guided by the interested advice of one or two leading lam- 
barddrs, or by the opinion of a native official. 

In the last sentence of paragraph 29 Mr. Purser expres¬ 
ses very forcibly what is, I think, -the right policy at the 
present day with regard to dharwais and patwdris in the Mool¬ 
tan division, if not in every part of the Punjab. 

15. The settlement took about a year longer than might 

Why the settlement took have been expected for the reasons given 
a long time. Notice o£ ofii- by Mr. Purser, and not from any cause 

within Ills control; and this report is suffi¬ 
cient evidence of the great industry and ability with which he 
conducted the work, and of his anxiety to be fair both to the 
Government he serves and to the people. 

Mr. Purser says as much as can be said for the services 
of his Extra Assistant Munshi Bakhtdwar Lai. 

Munshi MuintAz Husdn went as Superintendent to Bannu 
where he has fully maintained the reputation he gained in 
Gugera. 

16. The volume of maps and diagrams which accompanies 

Maps and glossary. the report is compiled on a plan suggested 

by my predecessor, Mr. Prinsep ; they are 
the best I have yet seen, and will well repay the cost of print¬ 
ing, though it will be considerable. 

The glossary seems to be a very good one, and will be a 
useful appendix to the report. 
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17 In conclusion, 1 have to apologize for the longtime 
this report has stayed in my office. I 
wafC S tlereJort yiu f0r ' got it soon after I returned from Eng¬ 
land, in January 1875, and as I was on 
tour and rather unusually busy, I put it aside intending to 
review it in the hot weather. 1 read it with this object in 
the autumn at Shekh Budln, but did nothing for the following 
reason:—I had had no connection with the district for two 
years, and had latterly heard conflicting accounts of the way 
in which the assessment of canal-irrigated lands in Dipalpur 
and of sailaba lands on the Ravi were working. I thought I 
might be able to visit the district in the ensuing cold weather, 
or at any rate to pick up correct information from the Com¬ 
missioner and other officers I should meet at Mooltan. After 
last Christmas I did get some information in this way, but 
owing to pressure of more urgent work, such as the submission 
of assessment reports, I have only now found time to review 
the report. 
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No. 322, 

Dated Lahore , 2 6th March 1877. 


From 

LEPEL GRIFFIN, Esquire, 

Officiating Secretary to Government, 

Punjab. 

To 

W. M. YOUNG Esquire, 

Sett. Secretary to Financial Commissioner, 

Punjab. 

I am directed to acknowledge your letter No. 1052 of 
the 10th October last, forwarding the final report of the revised 
settlement of the Montgomery district by Mr. Purser, together 
with the review of the Settlement Commissioner. Any remarks 
which the Lieutenant-Governor may desire to record on the 
points raised in the report and review will be communicated on 
a later occasion, and at present His Honor only desires to ac¬ 
knowledge the services of those officers who have been in 
charge of or engaged in settlement operations in the Mont¬ 
gomery district. 

2. The report of Mr. Purser is exceedingly clear, full 
and good, and shows a most intimate acquaintance with every 
circumstance connected with the Montgomery district Indeed, 
so full and comprehensive is it that the Lieutenant-Governor 
cannot but view with some apprehension the amount of matter 
included, which, if accepted as a precedent on other occasions, 
may increase the bulk of settlement literature to an inconve¬ 
nient size. In the present instance, however, he _ can hardly 
criticise unfavourably the work of Mr. Purser, which will be a 
permanent record on every subject of interest connected with 
the Montgomery district. The maps which accompany it are 
exceedingly clearly drawn, and supply all the information 
which can be given in that form. 

3. On the settlement reports of the several circles the 
Lieutenant-Governor has at different times conveyed his views ; 
and he has every reason to believe that Mr. Purser’s work has 
been done and his assessments framed with extreme care and 
consideration. Mr. Purser has proved himself, in the opinion 
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of the Lieutenant-Governor, a moat efficient Settlement Officer, 
and he desires that the thanks of Government be specially con¬ 
veyed to him by the Financial Commissioner. 

4. The acknowledgments of Government should also be 
communicated to Extra Assistant Commissioner Munshi 
Bakhtdwar Lai, and Munshi Mumtdz llusen, who has, since 
the termination of the settlement, been, in consideration of 
his good service, appointed an Honorary Extra Assistant 
Commissioner, with a promise of permanent promotion when 
the settlement on which he is now engaged shall be completed. 
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No. 850. 

Dated Lahore, the 20th July 1877. 


From 


LEPEL GRIFFIN, Esquire, 

Offg. Secy, to Government, Punjab. 


To 


W. M. YOUNG, Esquire, 

Secy, to Finl. Commissioner ; Punjab. 


Mv letter No. 322, datod 26th March last, in acknow¬ 
ledging the services of those officers who had been in charge of 
and engaged in the settlement operations in the Montgomery 
district, conveyed the intention of the Lieutenant-Governor to 
record on a later occasion any orders which might be required 
on the points raised in the final settlement report of that 
district and in the Financial Commissioner’s review. The 
Government of India, in the Revenue Department, having 
now decided that this settlement report should issue under 
His Honor’s orders, I am desired to communicate the follow¬ 
ing brief observations in confirmation of the views expressed 
in your letter No. 1052 S., dated 10th October 1876. 

2 The distinguishing feature of the Montgomery settle¬ 
ment was the fluctuating system of assessment sanctioned for 
a period of five years in the canal-irrigated tracts of the Dipal- 
pur and Pdkpattan tahsi'ls, In discussing the rates levied 
under this system, Mr. Purser, in paragraph 35 of chapter II, 
part II of his report, raises the question whether the tenant 
or the proprietor will bear the incidence of the enhanced 
demand. He does not consider that this question can at pi’esent 
be answered positively, but expresses the opinion that the 
tenants will pay the increased rates, and suggests that if .this be 
the case, the rates should be still further raised so as to reach 
the proprietor’s share of the produce ; or—as an alternative to 
this proposal and on the hypothesis stated—that the principle 
Of an owner’s and occupier’s rate should be introduced. There 
can be no doubt that the present fluctuating rates include both 

4 
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occupiers’ and owners’ rates ; the suggestion for raising them 
depends upon an hypothesis admittedly unverified; and should 
it be considered necessary to revise them on the expiry of the 
five years’ settlement, groat caution will have to be exercised 
before they can be raised. The assumption in your paragraph 
7, that the contribution towards the extra cesses to be paid out 
of land revenue under the orders of the Government of India, 
in the Revenue, Agriculture and Commerce Department, No. 
803, dated 29th September 1873, is to be made only as regards 
the fluctuating revenue, is unquestionably correct. 

3. The remarks of the Settlement Commissioner in para¬ 
graphs 6-8 inclusive of his letter No. 46 M., dated 25th 
August 1876, regarding.the working of the regular settlement 
assessments of river-side villages, should be commended to the 
special, attention of the district officer, as proposed in your 
paragraph 8. Tho village register should be maintained as 
suggested, and, when necessary, prompt measures of relief 
should be applied. Tho Deputy Commissioner should also 
devote peculiar care to the revenue management of upland wells, 
as recommended in the 9 th paragraph of your letter, 

4. The policy in regard to tho treatment of waste lands 
in the Montgomery district, indicated in your paragraph 11, is 
approved by Government. The best claim that an applicant 
can put forward for the grant of proprietary right in land the 
property of Government is the fact of his having improved it; 
and unless and until some improvement has been effected, there 
is frequently no sufficient guarantee that the proprietary right, 
if granted, will be profitably used. 

5. The peculiar lenity of the unirrigated rates in a dis¬ 
trict so dependent on artificial irrigation as Montgomery ren¬ 
ders inapplicable the usual mode of granting protective leases 
for new wells. The rule proposed, that in cases where such 
leases are granted the terms shall be exemption from all but 
unirrigated ratos for five years, and thereafter liability to pay 
for the period of the protective lease an assessment at one-half 
the ordinary well rates of the circle, is approved and sanctioned. 
The Settlement Commissioner apparently recommended 
that even the unirrigated rates should not be demanded during 
the first five years ; but the rule as stated above seems suffi¬ 
ciently liberal. 
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6. The proposals of the Settlement Officer in paragraph 
69 of chapter II, part II of his report, for making the surrender 
of excess waste lands a condition of reduction of assessment, 
appear judicious and fair bcth to the people and to the state. 
They can accordingly be acted upon, should necessity arise ; 
but care should of course be taken to verify the fairness of the 
assessment in the first instance, for an excessive jama should 
be reduced without demanding waste land in exchange. 

7. Orders have been previously communicated in 
regard to the levy of dharat, and to the riverain law to be 
observed in cases arising with the Bah&walpur state. It is 
accordingly unnecessary to remark further on these subjects. 

8. In separate proceedings the settlement of the portions 
of the district unaffected by the fluctuating system has been 
sanctioned for 20 years. The record of rights framed by Mr. 
Purser is now, in accordance with section 17 of the Punjab 
Land Revenue Act, sanctioned by Government. 



REPORT 

OF THE 

REVISED SETTLEMENT 

CP THE 

MONTGOMERY DISTRICT. 


PART I-—Descriptive. 


CHAPTER I.-Tiie Counted. 


1. The Montgomery district, formerly known as Gugera, is 

situated in the Bdri and Rechna Doabs. It lies 

hiSSSvf'srsK? b «‘r e “ fch,? 9 " 5 ?; ^ d Afi. sl ’ S3 i,>; rth > 

andLong. 72 31 and Long. <4 12 east. Without 
any pretence of mathematical accuracy, the shape of the district may 
he said to be a parallelogram. The sides running at right angles to the 
rivers form the breadth, those running parallel to the rivers forming the 
length of the district. Taking from Thatha Suran, on the Lahore border, 
near Bucheke to B&b, on the Ravi, as it enters the Mooltan district, the 
extreme length is about 90 miles. The extreme breadth, from Sahibe- 
wala on the Sutlej to the Mari road on the J hang boundary, is 74 
miles. The revenue survey effected in the years 1853 to 1856 showed 
the total area of the district to he o.oflS'017 square miles, or 35,54,315 
acres. This area may still be assumed as that of the district, though some 
changes have since taken place, owing principally to the action of the 
Sutlej. These, however, are comparatively insignificant, and much 
reliance cannot be placed on the accuracy of information concerning their 
extent. The district is bounded on the north-east, north-west and south¬ 
west by the districts of Lahore, Jhang and Mooltan respectively; the 
south-east boundary is formed by the Sutlej. Thus the district belongs 
to the Punjab proper. 


2. Almostin themiddleof the district, in the B£ri Doab, a ridge of high 
land runs from north-east to south-west, the 
The Hh&ya 511 ^ ri<iSe ’ wjiole length of the district. This ridge is often 
called the Dh&ya, though this term is more 
properly applied to the slope to the top of the ridge from the lowlands at 
its foot. This slope is generally gradual, and in places, especially on the 
northern or Ravi side of the ridge, almost imperceptible. The slope on 
the southern, or Sutlej side is more marked, and towards the Lahore 
border it becomes very abrupt, and is cut into deep chasms by the 
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rain-water running down into the valley beneath. The edge of the high 
bank here bears a remarkable resemblance to the right bank of the Beas 
as seen at Phillour, The average breadth of this ridge is about 10 miles. 
The country slopes down from the top of it to the rivers, the slope to the 
Sutlej opposite Montgomery being about 40 feet, and to the Ravi half 
that. The Sutlej runs at an average distance of 25 miles from the 
centre ridge; the Ravi nowhere at a greater distance than 16 miles; 
while from Chichawatni to the Mooltan district the ridge forms the left 
bank of the Ravi. It is generally supposed that at some period in the 
long past, the Beas ran close under the ridge to the south, and the Ravi 
to the north. The latter stream, following the usual course of the 
Punj&b rivers, edged away to the west, while the Beas altered its course 
and fell into the Sutlej. This centre plateau is entirely uncultivated. 
The soil is generally inferior and saline; in places remarkably so. With 
a plentiful supply of water and good cultivation the greater portion of 
the 1 md could be brought to bear fair crops. When the rains have been 
favorable, grass grows abundantly. But even in the best seasons there 
are vast stretches of land where not a blade of grass is to he seen, and 
where even the hardy l&na, a salsolaceous plant, is unable to live. In 
other places the lana flourishes; while in the better parts of this arid region 
the wan, jhand and karil, relieved by a rare farasn, are the only plants 
found that can lay claim to be more than mere shrubs. Water lies from 
60 to 70 feet below the surface ; it is sometimes very good, sometimes so 
brackish as to he almost undrinkable. The quality seems better towards 
Mooltan, and worse towards Lahore. 

3. The country between the ridge and the rivers is of a more hos- 

pitahle character. The soil is generally of good 
ridge 8 C ° UntTy tUe quality;saline tracts are rare, and of no great 

extent; water is generally sweet and near the 
surface ; vegetation is more abundant; and a considerable portion of the 
country is under cultivation The kikar is indeed rare, except along the 
rivers or canals ; and the better classes of trees are, of course, still less 
commonly met; hut the farash grows in most places where there is a 
hollow in which the rain water can lodge; and the trees mentioned in 
para. 2 are more numerous and of a fairer growth than is usually the 
case on the ridge. The farUsh is the only tree that flourishes in tho 
district.; and the Ravi side appears to agree much better with it than the 
Sutlej side of the district. The vast extent of uncultivated land forming 
the greater portion of Pakpattan, the southern tahsfl of Montgomery, is, 
however, very little better than the ridge. The portion of the district on 
the right bank of the Ravi differs but little from that in the B&ri Do&b. 
Beds of kankar are found in it, and this seems the principal point 
distinguishing the two portions of the district.- Cultivation is chiefly 
confined to the land close along the rivers and to the tracts irrigated by 
the iuundation canals in the Dipiilpur and Pakpattan tahslls. 

4. The uncultivated tracts of the district are known as tho 
The “b£r" and its sub- “b£r.” They are thus described in para. 57 

divisions. of Lieut. Elphinstone’s settlement report:— 
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“This waste is divided by the “data” at the Bari Doab into four distinct tracts: The 
Ravi bar or jungle traversed by the old Ravi; the Ganji bar which occupies the ores 
of the ridge called Dhdya ; the Beas bdr traversed by the bed of the old Beas ; and the 
Nilt bdr, which intervenes between tbe latter and the cultivated lands adjoining the 
Sutlej. The Ganji bar, as might be expected from its elevated situation, is the most 
arid and naturally barren portion of the whole district. The other divisions of the bdr 
jungle are chiefly composed of soil of good quality, which only requires irrigation to 
produce remunerative crops. The Ravi bdr is at present remarkable fot tbe dense forest 
with which it is clothed. This belt of forest, known as. “the fardsli” jungle, extends for 
about 40 mites from Chochak in parganah Gugera tc Harappa. The jungle waste 
which extends from the cultivation on the Ravi, to that of the Chenab in the Jhang 
district, is known by (he name of “Sandal bar.” Its soil appears generally inferior to 
that of the Bdri Dodb, and water in this tract is said to be procured with some difficulty, 
and to be of inferior quality.” 

5 . In the “ Sandal Mr ” the ground rises so as to form a high 
The upland of the Rechna ridge similar to that in the Bari Dodb. I have 
Dodb. not myself seen this, and must therefore again 

quote from the former settlement report in order to describe it. Bara. 
11 of the report runs thus :— 


“ The upland of the Rechna Dodb is neither so distinctly marked, nor, apparently no 
elevated as that of tbe Bdri Dodb. The latter rises abruptly from the plain to the 
height of about twenty (20) feet, but the former merges so gradually into the lowlands, 
that in many places tbo changes of soil and vegetation alone indicate that the level of 
the Dhdya has been reached. Where abruptly separated from the plain, I have never 
seen the bank exceed five (6) feet in height. I have already observed that in the Bdri 
Dodb, the Dhdya gradually approaches the Ravi, and at last constitutes the left bank of 
that river. But the upland of the Rechna Dodb preserves a uniformly parallel direction 
with the river, leaving an intervening space of about ten (10) miles for the cultivation 
and lowlands.” 

6. The Sutlej, as before said, forms the south-east boundary of the 
The rivers The smiei district, separating it from the Mamdot ilaka 
of the Ferozepore district, the F&zilka tahsil of 
Sirsa, and Bahilvvalpur. The Kavi intersects the northern tahsil of 
Gugera and Montgomery, A hill torrent, the Deg, joins it on its right 
hank at Ghatta Pakni. These are the only natural streams of the 
district. Two tahsils adjoin the Sutlej—Dipfilpur and P&kpattan. In 
the former the river is generally called the “ Sutlej,” the “ u ” being 


pronounced as iu “ pull”; in tbe latter,, it is more frequently spoken of as 
the “Nili,” or the “blue” river. It is not known as the “ghara;” 
that term is applied to the upper portion of the Khfuiwah canal. I 
have never heard the Sutlej called the “ Beas,”* 


The course of the river is tolerably straight. But it is very change¬ 
able. It is impossible to say where it may be any one year. Whole 
villages,—indeed clusters of villages—are one week on the righ t bank, the 
next on the left. This capriciousuess is the cause of considerable expense 
in keeping open the heads of inundation canals, and sometimes leads 
to the failure of the water supply in them when most needed. During 
the rains the Sutloj is broad, deep and rapid ; -f* and often very destruc¬ 
tive in its course. For the last few years the stream has set against the 
extreme southern point of the district, and the village of Jamlera, 
consisting of some 9,000 acres, has been almost completely washed away. 


"'Gugera Settlement Report para. 8. 

t About one mile broad, and four feet deep, and with a mean velocity of four feet per 
second. Tho discharge is about 100,000 cubic feet per second. 
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Similar cases are not rare. The inundations of the Sutlej have 
diminished greatly in extont in Montgomery since last settlement, or 
1858; and most of the villages on its bank have suffered severely from 
their failure. They are, however, very far from being always an 
unmixed blessing. Sometimes they score the ground so that it cannot be 
ploughed. This is called “ khdlmar.” Again they cover the soil with 
a deep deposit of sand and so convert fertile tracts into deserts. 
It is still true that “ the inundations of the Sutlej, though of great impor¬ 
tance, vary so much in extent and quality of the soil deposited, that in 
an agricultural point of view they must be considered very inferior to 
those of the Ravi; ” (Gugera settlement report para. 12). The bed of 
the Sutlej is broad and sandy. In this district, the bank is generally 
abrupt; but not more than 10 to 12 feet high. Large islands are found 
in the river. These are known as “ donds ” in Dipdlpur, and as 
bil&rds” in the lower part of Pakpattan. The volume of water in 
the stream in the cold weather is considerable ; the average lowest dis¬ 
charge for 12 years being about 7,600 cubic feet per second. The river 
is not fordable in Montgomery. There is a considerable traffic on it, 
principally from the marts of Ferozepore and Fdr.ilka. This is carried 
on in large native boats called “ tdrak " of considerable tonnage; some 
being capable of carrying 1,000 maunds. When the wind is favorable 
they can sail up the stream; when not, they are towed by men on the 
bank. The boats have one mast and large lateen-lilce sails. The length 
of the Sutlej contorminous with this district is about 109 miles. 

7- The Ravi has a shorter course than the Sutlej ; and is a much 
The Kavj smaller river. Its course is exceedingly tortuous, 

so that its length in Montgomery is not less 
than 165 miles. Its banks aro generally well defined. The bed is less 
sandy than that of the Sutlej, and the soil deposited by the floods is 
said to be of exceedingly good quality, The river carries down a large 
volume of water in the rains, but is of very moderate size in the cold 
weather. It is fordable in many places, and in some not more that 
50 yards across. Of course with such a small stream islands can be 
rarely formed. The average cold weather discharge is about 880 cubic 
feet. The opening of the Bari Do&b canal has naturally caused a great 
diminution in the amount of water in the stream during the cold season ; 
but it may be doubted whether it could seriously diminish the supply 
when the river is in flood. The continued failure, in whole or part, of the 
inundations of the Ravi'can therefore hardly be attributed to the canal, 
especially as a similar failure has occured on the Sutlej. Whatever the 
cause may be, the Ravi villages have suffered very severely from this 
failure of the floods. As the fall of the river is much less than that of the 
Sutlej, and the volume smaller, and the soil of the bauks of firmer quality, 
the adjoining villages are less liable to be completely annihilated than they 
are on the southern river. The traffic on the Ravi is very inconsiderable. 


8. The Deg is a hill torrent, depending entirely on the rains for its 
D water supply. It is supposed to rise at Parmandal 

' J "“' in the Jummoo hills ; and, after flowing through 

Si&lkot, a small portion of GujranwAla and Lahore, it enters the 
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Montgomery district at Thatlifi Suratan near Bucheke. After a course of 
about 35 miles it falls into the Ravi at Ghatta Pakni Hit&r. It is about 66 
feet broad and 11 feet deep, When heavy rain falls in the upper courses 
of the Deg, the stream overflows its banks and inundates the surrounding 
country. Irrigation is carried on from it by jhall&rs; and water-courses are 
also used. But as the bed of the stream is much below the level of the 
country round about, the water is always liable'to flow back into the river 
from the watercourses on the subsidence of the floods. No alluvion or 
diluvion takes place in the Deg. The question of turning the water 
of the Ravi into the Deg has been several times considered. Ranjit 
Singh is indeed said to have done so; and the traces of the canal he dug 
for the purpose were visible some time ago at Sbahdara. The result 
appears to have been unsatisfactory. Mr. Morris, the Settlemenl Officer of 
Gujr&nwala, made proposals for a similar undertaking, but they were con¬ 
sidered impracticable; (former settlement report of Lahore, page 19, and 
of GujranwaM pp. 2-18). The inundations of the Deg are said to be very 
fertilizing, and here, as in Lahore, the best rice for the district is grown on 
land irrigated by them. But the superior quality of the rice appears 
in a great measure due to a superior method of cultivation. As is the case 
in respect of the two large rivers, the floods of the Deg are no longer so 
extensive as they were. This is probably due to the increase of cultiva¬ 
tion, and consequent greater demand for water than existed during the 
troublous times of the Sikh rule. At one time the stream is said to have 
"inundated a tract of country nearly a mile in width; at present only a 
few hundred yards on each of its hanks are irrigated from it” (Lieut. 
Elphinstono.) Formerly the Deg rau alone for a considerable distance 
further south. The country about Kam&Iia known as “changar,” used 
to bo irrigated by it; as was also the tract of low land between Pindi 
Shekh Musa and Garh, called “Deg-kbadi” i. e. the khadir of the Deg. 
This low-lying land is separated from the Ravi by an elevated belt of land 
about four miles broad. At last settlement it used to suffer from over¬ 
inundation of the Ravi, but now it has shared the common fate and 
suffers from want of water. The Ravi is said to have joined the Deg 
about the time of the down-fall of the Moghal empire. 

9. Along the rivers numerous inlets or creeks are to be found. 
"Budhs,” or river-inlets. Sometimes a branch of the river runs all the 

year round through these, as is the case with the 
inlet at Rattike, on the Sutlej. But generally the entrance to these 
channels or creeks is higher than the cold weather level of the rivers. 
During the floods they are filled; and when the rivers fall they are trans¬ 
formed into lakes; a considerable quantity of water remains, which is used 
for irrigation by means of jhalldrs. These inlets are known as "budhs.” 
There are 11 such on the Sutlej and 40 on the ftavi. They are the places 
most suited fob the heads of the small water-courses the people construct. 
For as they are withdrawn from the main course of the stream there is 
less chance of the head being swept away; and as the velocity of the water 
falls off when it enters one of these inlets, the sediment it brings down 
settles to a considerabe extent in the “budh,” and so the silting of the 
water-courses is checked. Most of the fishing of the district is carried 
on in the “budhs.” As a rule bhe water in them does not last till the rivers 
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rise again. Indeed in many cases it. does not last long enough to mature 
the spring crops. 

10 . 


The canals. 
The “Nikki.” 


There are four inundation canals with tho management oi 
which Government is connected more or less. 
One from the Ravi, called the “Nikki,” is 
managed by the Deputy Commissioner; the 
remaining three, the Khdnwah, the upper Sohag, and the lower Sohdg, are 
under the control of the canal department, and form part of the Upper 
Sutlej Inundation Canal System. The “Nikki” is as its name implie#but 
a small canal. It is said to be artificial, and to have been dug as far 
back as the time when the kings of Delhi still held the country. It 
begins at Bastikesah in the Gugera tahsfl, almost due south of Sayad- 
wala, and after a course of about 20 miles joins the Ravi again at 
Sharin, a short distance to the west of Piudi Shekh Musa. It is in the 
Bari Dodb. Originally the river ran close to Bastikesah, but afterwards 
abandoned this bed and began to flow to the north. The old bed forms 
one of the “budhs” mentioned in last paragraph ; and when the river is 
in flood the old bed is filled, and the canal supplied from it.- In 1850 Major 
Marsden improved the “Nikki” by clearing out the channel near the 
mouth and straightening it at Juta. Nothing else has been done to increase 
its irrigating capacity, but it was secured by a dam in 1855-6. It appears 
never to be cleaned out. Its breadth is about 30 feet; but in places less. 
Irrigation is by jhallars, and by flow from watercourses, or “chhars.” 
Thore are 25 of these. There are eleven “bands.” The lowest at Aldwal 
is never broken; but oach of "the others, commencing from the top, is 
broken as soon as the villages irrigating from it have got their supply. The 
“bands” are repaired by the villages to which they belong; the “chbdrs” 
are cleaned out by those getting water from them. The area irrigated is 
measured up every year, and a uniform cess of '8 annas per acre, is col¬ 
lected by Government. 32 villages are benefitted by this canal; but the 
supply of water is uncertain. The average area irrigated annually from 
1857-8 to 18/1-2 was J 775 acres. 

11. According to popular tradition the KMnwah, the upper 
and lower Sohag, are all parts of one and the 
same hill stream called the “ Vein," or “ Beina 
name which, according to the dictionary, 
implies an irregular stream with a clay bottom like a canal, There are 
two streams of this name in the Jullundur Doab. The one flowing 
through Kapurthala is said to have run in old days, before the Sutlej 
and Beas had changed their courses, between these rivers through the 
present Bari Dodb. The Sutlej shifting to the west, cut this stream in 
two. The portion in Jullundur continued as before, while the other 
portion, which had been cut off and was consequently called “ Ghdia,” 
became dependent for its water on tho Sutlej. When the river was 
in flood, water came down this channel as far as Hnjra, and then ran 
through the Gandobar nallab into the old Beas. When Mirza Khan, 
the Khdn-i-Khdndn, was governor of Lahore (?) he improved this 
water-course, chiefly, according to Lieutenant Elphinstone (para. 79), 
by constructing an inlet or head on the Sutlej connecting the nallah 


The canals. 
The Khinwah. 
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with the river, about 20 miles above its former point of communication ; 
and by erecting dams and embankments along the course of the canal. 
Ho is said too to have extended the canal so that water went down 
it as far as Nabba in Pkkpattan; if it did, It was probably through the 
local nallah called the “Ghuri.” The canal'below Hujra was, after 
these extensions were made, called the “ Khdnwah.” After the Khan-i- 
Kh&ri&n, nothing seems to have been done for a long time to improve 
the canal. It of course silted up; and it was only in heavy floods that 
any water came down., The flourishing “ town of Dip&lpur became 
depopulated, and the whole t&luqa of Hujra would have become as 
desolate as the region now traversed by the old Beas had it not been 
for an occasional supply obtained at high floods by the old channel 
which previously formed the inlet of the nallah. ” If the Moghals did 
nothing, the Afghans of Dip&lpur, and the Sayads of Hujra, who 
succeeded them, were not more energetic. It was not till after Ranjit 
Singh had occupied the country that any effort was made to restore the 
canal. In A. D. 1807, Diwdn Radbi Rdm, the k&rdar, repaired the 
head and cleared out the channel. The canal after that flowed steadily 
during the rainy season till 1823. The next year it silted up. Jowind 
Singh, Mokal, then held tkluqa Dipalpur in jagir, but did nothing. 
Bkba Bishan Singh was at Hujra: he did nothing. Butin 1841, Fakir 
Chirfigh-ud-dfn, under orders of Maharajah Sher Singh, had the canal 
cleared out and a new head dug at Mamuki, still known as Sher 
Singh’s inlet, but long since abandoned ; (para. 3 of a memo, by Super¬ 
intending Engineer, Upper Sutlej Inundation Canal, dated 9th December 
1870). Shortly after annexation the canal was made over to the canal 
department, and has since been greatly improved. It was lengthened, 
and now tails'into the P&ra nallah, at Manmudpur on the Pakpattan. 
and Gugera road. In 1853, three “ rajwfihs,” or large distributing 
channels were made. (1) The northern r&jwah from the bridge at 
Hujra to the bridge at Nathu Shah, 1G miles long. (2) The southern 
rftjwdh, from the bridge at Hujra to the bridge at Dipfilpur, 11 miles 
long. (3) The Bhawal Das rajwah, from the bridge at Dipalpur to the 
village of Bh&wal Das, 5 miles long. The banks ot the canal are covered 
with trees of various kinds; while “ sarr,” (saccharum rnoonja) grows 
abundantly along the “ rajwahs,” 

The extreme length of the canal from its head at M&muki, in the 
Lahore district, to the tail at the Para nallah is 84 miles. At the head, 
the Kh&nwah is GO feet broad, and 6 feet deep. The discharge ranges 
from 400 to 1400 cubic feet per second * The system of irrigation 
on this canal, and the various inodes adopted for assessing and collect¬ 
ing the water dues of it, will he noticed in part I, chapter 4, and part 
II of this report. 

12. The two Soh&gs formed one stream, and were part of the 
Bern. The Sutlej first cut this river near 
The canals. Lallu Gudarke, a little to the south of At&ri, 

The upper or now SohAg. ^hen a g a j n at p an jgirai&n, a cluster of villages 

* Taken from papers connected with scheme tor building a dam acrois the Sutlej at Masteki, 
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to the south of M&mtiki, In fact the story is, that the Bern ran 
in the shape of a printed S, and the Sutlej cut it first at the bend 
to the right, and then at the top over the bend. And there is no 
doubt that the upper Soh&g nalla, after leaving the river, runs in a 
curve and rejoins it. Still it is hard to- see how the Kh&nwah and the 
two Sohftgj could be part of the same stream. It may be that the 
Khan wall represents the Kapurthalla Bern; while the upper and lower 
Soh6gs are continuations of the eastern Bern. It seems highly probable 
that the Sukhnye, which runs through Mamdot and debouches into the 
Sutlej opposite Lalu Gudarke, is the connecting link between the 
Soh&g and the Bern: It is c^uite evident that when the Sutlej changed 
its course to the north and joined the Beas above Ferozepore, it must 
have cut both the Befns in the upper and lower portions of their course. 
The upper Sohdg does not seem to have been used as an irrigation 
channel till A.D. 1827, when Sard fir Jowind Singh, Mokal, the j&gmldr 
of Kanganpurah, in Chunian, dammed up the Dhdn nallah at Jang 
Abdulla Shah, by which the water of the. Sob fig used to escape, and 
brought this water through the Bhus nallah, which joins tho Soh&g 
near Ghdra Singh, into bis lands. About 1840 the mouth of the new 
Sob fig closed up. In 1854 the canal department took charge of it 
and erected a dam near Jang Abdulla Shah, and cleared out the Dhdn 
nallah, and extended it so as to carry the water of the Sohag into the 
Kh&nwah near Bunga Gursa Singh. Next year the dam was pulled 
down and the channel cleared out to Kaler Kal&n, and continued thence 
to Tahir, a little to the west of Busirpur, on the Dipalpur and Ffvzilka 
road. In 1864 a further extension was made, and the canal carried 
down a new cut to Bunga Haiat, in the P&kpattan tahsfl, and thence 
alongside the Dip&lpur and P&kpattan road to the Para nallah, into 
which the surplus water escapes. On account of so much of the canal being 
new, it is known as the new SoMg (Sohfig jadid). The length of the 
canal is 65 miles, viz., 37 to Tahir, and 28 from there to the Para. It 
is 40 feet broad at the head ; and is estimated to carry 880 cubic feet 
per second for three mouths, and 240 for three months more. Though 
smaller and less important than the Khanwah, it has worked more 
satisfactorily lately, as the latter canal has failed now for four year’s 
running to a greater or less extent. In 1865 two r&jw&hs were dug : 
one from Gama W&gra to Bunga Salihon, 5 miles long; and the 
second from BMwaldas to Bapparwdl, 7 miles in length. The head 
of the canal is at Khuga, four miles south of M&muki. 


The canals. 

The lower or old Sohag. 


13. The lower or old Sohag issues from the Sutlej at L&lu Gudarke. 

The portion of the nallah occupied by the canal 
is but small. The size of the nallah may be 
imagined from the fact of its carrying capacity- 
being estimated at 10,000 cubic feet per second, or about one-third moro 
than the average cold weather discharge of the Sutlej and Beas united. 
The Sukhnye, of which the Sohag seems a continuation, is much smaller j 
but the Sohag has been enlarged by the floods of the Sutlej pouring 
down it. About 110 years ago, when the Sikhs were defeated at 
Kutbwala by the Diw&n of Plkpattan, many of them were, according 
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to popular tradition, drowned in the Sohig. Ahaut 60 years ago the 
nallah had so silted up that but little water came down. About A. D. 
1816 a dam was erected at Nandpur; and fifteen years later the 
energetic Jowind Singh, Mokal, ran up another at Jassoke Sohig, and 
drew oft the water by a cut called the “ Lakhi ” into his jfrgir of Dipal- 
pur. Tiie first year’s returns were said to be worth a lakh ; hence the 
name of the cut. After two years the Haveli kirdir destroyed Jowind 
Singh’s dam after a little fighting; next year Jowind Singh built it 
again; but two years later it was finally demolished by the kirdar. 
About thirty years ago Mahtab Rai, the kfirdar of Haveli, dug a new 
head near Ldlu Gudarke. By 1858 the supply of water had so dimi¬ 
nished that irrigation was only possihle hy lift. Up to 1863 the canal 
remained in oharge of the district authorities; hut on its total failure 
then it was made over to the canal department. Its irrigating capa¬ 
city is very small. The oanal extends only as far as Haveli, where there 
is a dam across the nulla. The Nandpur dam has been broken 
through. 


14, Besides, these four canals there are some other irrigation cuts 


Other irrigation channels. 


from the rivers. These are under the control 
of the people of the villages to which they 
helopg. The most important of them are the nallah Wfilii and nallah 
Jhirku from the Ravi in the Montgomery tahsil, and the KamalwUh, 
chhir Mich hi Singh, and ohhfir Uolib Ali, from the Sutlej in 
Pikpattan. The nallah Wihi leaves the Ravi at Hazara Mohtam and 
flows as far as Arazi Panju, Portions of 23 villages are irrigated from 
it. It is kept in order by the people of Miran Shah, Tibbi Jai Singh, 

Dfid Biloch, and Harm Biloch, These villages 
construct dams on it as they please. They and 
The last village also assists occa- 


The nallah W&ha. 


Karyal derive most benefit from it, 
sionally in clearing the channel. 

The nallah Jhirku issues from the Ravi at Kund Kauri Shah, and 
_ ,, , , reioins it at Chakboudi, Nathu Amir and 

e na ir u ' Chakboudi Bargha. It is known by the said 

name from its mouth to Muhammad pur ; thence to Giloi as the “ Chaura,” 
and after that as the Sukhriwa. The channel has a dam at Dfid 
Tatiina, constructed by the zamindars of the neighbouring villages, 
about 13 yoars ago.. The number of estates benefiting from the nallah 
Jhirku is 117. On the right bank of the Ravi, about Kamilia, are 10 
water-courses or chhirs, which irrigate portions of 50 estates amounting 
to nearly 3000 acres. They were dug at the instance of a former 
c- tr'<i nn* >• tiluqdar of Kamilia; and up to Siwan Mai’s 

am- ia c rs. time the government officials took care that 

they were kept in order. 


The Kamilwah is said to have been dug by one Khan Kamil, the 
„ T , „ , „ governor of Dipilpur in Akbar’s time, Pro- 

e am wa . bably he only improved it. In places the 

channel is deep and well defined; in places scarcely perceptible. For 
many years no water came down it till in 1868 the people of Sadik, 

O 
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Drainage channels and dry 
nallahs, 


China, and 23 other villages, constructed a dam across a “ budh ” near 
Chak Dulo Abluka, about 6 miles to the west of Pakpattan, and dug a 
water-course iuto the Kamklwah from this dam. Since then these 
villages get some water for about two months in the year; hut the 
supply is precarious, as the dam is constantly breaking; and the Sutlej 
is more uncertain than usual about the place the “ budh” is situated, 
Chh&r Machhi Singh was dug by Machhi Singh, an influential 
. zailddr, about 7 years ago. It irrigates 15 

0 1 ing ■ estates belonging to him. He also allows the 
zamind4rs of adjoining estates to irrigate fpom it on payment ol -certain 
dues, fixed by agreement. This water-course issues from the budh at, 
Shekheke, IQ miles south-east of Pakpattan, A little further down 

the river is Col ah Ali’s chbar, which irrigates 
ar 0 ■ L ' five estates. It was dug about lo'years agoi 

by Pir Golab Ali, a map much respected in these parts. It leaves the 
river'at the Tibbi budh, and runs as far as Sital Kand. There is q 
third chhdr in this neighbourhood belonging to one Murad 
Shah. 

15. A glance at the map W'ill show the remarkable manner in 
which the whole district between the central 
ridgo apd the rivers is cut up by old nallahs, 
These tire pot only Interesting to the anti* 
quariau and student of history, but arc also of considerable importance 
as regards the extension of irrigation in the district; as most of the pro¬ 
posals to this effect make the utilization of one or more of these chan-t 
nels their basis. Iu some of these nallahs, bordering on the rivers, a 
precarious supply of water is even now obtained. The prjnpipal nallahs 
are between the Ravi and the ridge :— 

Tho Wah&tii, 

The Sukhrawa, (1), 

The Sukhrawa (2), 
between the ridgo and the Sutlej s— 

The old Beas; The Bakhflwah; 

The old Soh&g, with its off-shoots (a) The Para, 

(h) The Bhadar; 

The Khdd, The Bish&rat; 

The Bhing, with ifs branches, (a) The Bhfig, 

(5) The Bhingi, 

(c) The Kubr4r, 

The Diw4nwah, 

The Ghag, 

1G, The Wahani leaves the river at Daula, a little below Sayan, 
wala, in the Gugera tahsfl, and runs nearly 
due south past Satghara. In high floods 
water reaches nearly to this town. Proposals 
have been made to utilize this channel. They were not approved of 
on the ground, that the nallah is a drainage channel, and so irrigation 
from it would have to be by dams, which is objectionable. This ground 


Nallahs of pie Pavj. 
The WahAni. 
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seems very slight.* Interference with drainage channels is a matter of 
the least importance in this district; and the use of dams on the Nikki 
and other canals shows they are not necessarily injurious. The two 
Sukhrawas are thus described in the last settlement report: 


“The name S\ikhf£va is applied to two different tmllabs, both running nearly 
parallel with the Ravi at distances respectively of four 
taeSuihriWte. and Oighttniles. Oneof these passes neartho station of Gug- 

(l) The smaller 8ukhriws, era dividing the civil lines from the lands attached to the 

Village of that name. It communicates with n jhil near that river, from which it obtains 
a supply of water during the rains ; but this supply is so precarious that very little use 
can be made of it for irrigation purposes. 


“The other nallah has no Communication with the river. _ It traverses tho jungle which 
intervenes between the margin of cultivation and the 
(2) The large SukhrAwa. Dbaya or high bank. Its course i3 remarkbly winding and 

intricate, and it sends out branches which intersect the plain in every direction. Both 
these_nailah9 are said by the natives to mark the course of the Ravi at different periods. 

The width alone, however, of the first nallah, which nowhere exceeds twenty yards 
precludes every possibility of this belief regarding it being founded on fact. The second 
liallah, on the other hand, has undoubtedly been at some former period an important 
water-course. It is about eighty yards across, and though its course is much 
more intricate than the present, bed of the Ravi, the open grouhd in its vicinity, and 
extensive patches of sand near its banks, render it possible that the tradition of the 
natives in this instance may be correct. In that case the Dbaya, which skirts it at no 
treat distance, would have formfed the limit of the inundations, as it still docs at present 
fh a portion of the Ilafappa talisil. That both the old Beas and the Sukhrawa, especially 
the former, contained at one time a sufficient body of water to admit of irrigation being 
conducted on their banks, cannot be doubted. The remains of abandoned villages and 
the ruihs of brick buildings and forts, which show that some of these places must have 
had pretehsions to importance, are still scattered over the whole of the desolate tract j 
and from the well-known habits of the present population wo can assume with some 
confidence that only a total cessation of the supply of water in these ancient river beds 
Could have effected so remarkable a chahge,' 1 


17. The old Beas hall alp after passing through a portion of the 
Lahore district, enters the Diptilpur tahsil 
The old Beas ftUa '** near the , town of Shergarh, and traverses the 

Whole of the Montgomery district, at a distance 
Of about '20 miles from the Sutlej ; (Gugera settlement report, para. 8). 
The popular story is that till the end of last century the Beas, instead 
of joining the Sutlej near Ferozepore, flowed down this nallah. Lieutenant 
Llphinstoue ' doubted the correctness of this story on the ground 
that the nallah could not carry the volume of water in the Beas; which 
is a very convincing reason. ' As in the Ain-i-Akbari it is distinctly 
stated that the Beas and Sutlej united 12 kos nearer Ferozepore. the 
story may be dismissed as fiction The subsequent change in the point 
of junction is due to the Sutlej, and not the Beas, having shifted 
its course (comparo para 6 Ferozepore settlement report), still it is a fact 
that water came down this nallah till a comparatively short time ago. 
The year 1750 is fixed as the date it ceased to flow. There seeins no 
relson to doubt that the nallah was a branch of the Beas ; there is 
nothing to connect it with the Sutlej. In order to ascertain what it ori¬ 
ginally was, it will be necessary to determine whether, when the Beas 


* Director General of Canals to Financial Commissioner, No. 1062 dated 10th August 
1869, 
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river ran under the Db^ya, it was at such a distance from this nallah 
thta both couldhave been independent streams. This might possibly 
have been the case in Montgomery. The question is, could it in Lahore 
and Mooltan ? If so, the old Beas may be simply the continuation of' 
the Kapurthalla Bern, as the Sohag is of the Phagwara Beln. The 
nallah is rarely more than 200 feet across ; the depth is from 12 to 15 
.feet. Its carrying capacity is 3400 feet per second. It is evident from 
the size and depth of the channel that it would be no use to throw the 
escape water of the Bari Doab canal into it, when the quantity is so 
small as at present. 


18. The 

The Eakhilwah, 


Bakhilwah issues from the Sutlej at Ghutam, and falls 
into the Nikki, a branch of the lower Sohag, 
at Dula Nauabad. Formerly 19 villages were 
irrigated from it; 8 by direct overflow, 9 by water-courses, and 2 by 
jhaUars. Twelve years ago the Water ceased to flow except in very high 
floods. The villages dependent on it have suffered severely. 

The old Solidg has been mentioned in para. 14. Leaving Haveli 
. it runs nearly west to some distance past P&k- 

0 0 0 S- pattan, and there turns due south, It gets 

lost before it reaches the river. But it evidently ends atShekheke, 
though the channel is not defined there. Its bed is sandy ; the banks 
generally steep ; it is about as deep as the old Beas, and from 200 to 
400. feet broad. The name Soh&g is said-to mean a place where 
verdure and cultivation abound. The P£ra is a branch of the old Soh&g 
which it leaves a little below Bunga Haifit, on the P&kpattan and 

Di pill pur road. According to the papers con- 
e ara " cerning tho dam at Masteke, the Para is -500 

feet broad at its mouth ; after one mile the breadth falls to 350 feet, 
which is again reduced to 200 after five mdes. This is maintained for 
40 miles. Tho average depth is 10 to 15 feet, A large branch then 
goes off to the Beas, called the Nawabbin, from a Nawdb of Mooltan 
who is said to have dug it last century to enable his wife to come down 
by water to Mooltan. The width is here 100 feet, which gradually 
diminishes till at the junction of the Para and the Sukhnye; it is only 
15 to 16 feet; the depth is three feet. The banka are generally steep. 
The soil of the kandhi, or valley of the Para is of excellent quality, 

. The Dliadar branches off from the Sohag about 

e a ar ' 16 miles to the west of P&kpattan.' It is a 

small rather shallow nallah, but it once irrigated an extensive tract of 
country. It runs west for some distance, and then south to Jamlera. 
The Dhummuk nallah, in Mailsi, seems to be the continuation of it. The 
Para and the Dliadar ai e both Pakpattan nallahs. The Khad belongs 

to Dipalpur. It commences at Thakqfke 
0 a ' Mahmud, about 9 miles to the east of Haveli. 

It runs thence to Izzatke K&la. From there one branch goes straight 
to Nama Jindeka, one vid MuKa Chishti, Nur Shah, Kandowdl &c. 
From N&ma Jindeka it goes into the Pir Ghanni budh. This nallah, 
which is not more than 20 miles long, is known by no .less than four 
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different harries m different parts of its course, To Yam Bila Maneka, 
it is called the Nikki; thence teTBukah Gudarke the Bddhi; from there 
to Nams Jindeka, the Kh&d, and after that the Wartial. This is a fine 
deep nallah, with very steep banks. JhallSrs are used on it, and seine* 
times there is fine sailab from it. The soil on its banks is generally 
Very bad, and impregnated with kallar. Among the tributaries of 
the Kh&d are the Chura, the GhariwAla and Kaluwah nallahs. The 
The Churo. first is the most important. It commences at 

The Ghariwaltt. Mushifke Mahar, and passing Bulew&la, BhSi 

The kaiuwAh. Darsan, and other villages, joins the Khfid at 

KandowiU, This hall ah flows when there is heavy rain, and In heavy 
floods river-water comes down it. The Ghariwaia is a small branch of 
the Khiid, running from Pipal Safcawar to Izzatke K&la. The Kaluwah 
runs south into the Khad at G'hak Kaluwah, below Haveli. These last 
two nallahs are mere rain-drainage channels. 

The Bish&rat is a mote famous nallah than the Khfid, of which I 

think it is probably the continuation. It issues 
The Bisharat. from tho p£r Qhanni budh> and after 

remarkably tortuous course, passing close to P&kpattan, it falls into the 
Soh&g at Pakka Lidh&r. It is said to have, been excavated by one 
Bish&rat Khan, about the beginning of the 14th century. This is clearly 
wrong. There are no signs of excavation, and it is incredible that 
any one would dig such a winding channel, even with the object of dimi¬ 
nishing the velocity of the stream and thereby increasing its irrigating 
capacity. It is from a ferry on this nallah that Pfikpattan derived its 
name. It' is a shallow and' generally narrow nallah. It dried up about 
80 years ago, though water has sinco occasionally been found in it. 
Proposals have on several occasions been made to open it again, hut 
they seem impracticable. Tho Dhing is a continuation of the Kam&lwah 
The Dhing and its tribu- (para. 15). At Bunga Bhfii Khan the Dhiiig 
taries, divides. The southern arm joins the Bh&g at 

the comer of Jajjal BMg and Khola Wali Muhammad. The northern 
arm joins tho Kuhrfir at Nebw&l, In places .this is a very fine, deep 
clean-cut nallah. Water used to come down it up to 1853. The remains 
.of old jhallars may still be seen on it at Shekneke. There is a dam 
on this nallah at Sahu Biloch. The Dhingi leaves the Sutlej at Haidar 

Malk&na, and falls into the Dhmg at Bunga 
Bh&i Khan. 


The Dhingi, 


The Bhag is a fine nallah of fair size. It leaves the river at Kadus 
. below Kot Bakhsha, and joins the Dhing at 

e ag ' Jajjal Bhag; a dam is sometimes erected here. 

Jhallars are used on this nallah, but the irrigation is scanty. This was 
nqjt always so. Tho name implies “being very beneficial.” The Kuhrar 

leaves the Sutlej at Kot Bakhsha, and after 
ut. iv'.«■ passing Bh&i Darsan at BiSra, divides into two 

branches ; these reunite at Jeth Singh w&la, and then appear'to fall 
into the Sohfig near Pakka SidMr, but neither on the map nor on the 
spot can any certain information be obtained of what becomes of this 
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nallah. It is broad, but except near the river rather shallow. The 
Dhing falls into the right branch of it at Nebw&l, and some say the 
Kuhrar is only a continuation of the Dhing, The solution of the 
question depends ou the levels of tiie eountry. 

The Diw&nwah is a cut dug by Diwdn Sawfln Mai from Malik 
The Diwdnwah Bhawal to Boli&r, It has been dfy for twenty 


The Chag has its mouth at Vfrsatigi atid runs into the Soh^g at 
rt. Hardo Mansura. Jhalliirs are used on it, and 

e some land is inundated front iti A good deal 

of Water gets ihto the Soluig through it; so much; in fact, that tho fords 
of the Sohag have to be staked out. There are numbers of other nallahs, 
biit as they are of no importance as irrigation Channels they need not 
be noticed here. 


19. There a re no marshes of lakes (chamb, jhfl) In this district, 

except a jlitl at Kot Fazil, where the Ddg 
19 ‘ enters the district, and one near Pakpattaii, in 

Which the Gliari n dll ah terminates. JhalMrs are used on them, but they 
arc of little depth, and the water dries tip soon. The chain of pools 
and jhils mentioned in para. 10 of last settlement report seems no 
longer to exist. This is probably due to the scanty rain-fall for so many 
years. Here and there depressions in the ground may bo met with, 
where water lodges for somo time after heavy rain. 

20. There is nothing to show that the district was ever more 

Deserted villages. densely populated than at present, But the 

Tilie, changes in the course of the rivers, the drying 

KDoiaB. up of such important water channels as the 

Old wells in the Mr. olJ Beas gohdg and Dhadar, and the improve¬ 

ment of the inundation canals, have naturally caused a shifting of the 


population, In all parts of the district, mounds covered with remains 
of earthen vessels and broken bricks are to be met, marking the site 
of what was once a village or town. These are known by the general 
name “ tah” or “ khola,” but each mound has a further distinguishing 


name, to which the general name is prefixed. The Word “ tah,” seems 
more commonly used in the Rechna, and “ khola ” in the Bari Doab, 
These remains of former habitations Rre most frequent along the Old 
Beas, and the Dhadar, and in the country about Kam&lia. It should 
be remembered that thesettihs ’’ are not necessarily the ruins of 
villages inhabited at the same time. If a village is once abandoned 
from any cause, it is considered unlucky to build a new village on the old 
site. So many of these mounds merely represent the same village Ut 
different periods of its existence. If the history of this part of the 
Punjab during the 18th century is considered, the perpetual wars, deso¬ 
lating famines, and the general state of insecurity, will be found to 
afford other and strong reasons, besides the drying up of the irrigating 
streams, why many cultivated tracts should have relapsed into their 
primitive state of waste. But to the last mentioned cause must be 
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attributed the fact that the land has not been again brought into 
cultivation. Not only has the stoppage of the water supply necessarily 
led to the abandonment of land irrigated by flow ; but it has been accom¬ 
panied by a serious fall in the level of the water in the wells in the 
vicinity of the old nallahs, Numerous old wells exist all over the district; 
but in the bar tracts the water is much below the brick work, and if it 
is intended to work any of these wells, an interior cylinder has to be 
sunk. 


21. The area of lands included within village boundaries is 
Government jungle. 12,86,819 acres, according to the faired records. 

Scattered wells. The remaining 22,‘67,496 acres are owned 

Jiasht kUam tahsjl. directly by tlie Government. It has long been 

the custom for the people to apply to the ruling power for leave to occupy 
portions of the jungle; and since the introduction of the British rule 
these applications have become very numerous. The area of the grant 
is usually small—50 acres when the applicant proposes sinking a single 
wheeled well ; and 100 acres when a double wheeled well is to be 
constructed. In many instances the object of the applicant is to secure 
a piece of ground where he may construct a well, or bring an old one 
into use to water his cattle grazing in the bar. A piece of low-lying 
ground, where rain-water will accumulate, with good grass in tho 
neighbourhood, is generally selected. A little cultivation is also carried 
on,- the extent depending on the character of the season. These wells 
scattered all over the Mr, form, as it were, little oases, m the wilderness. 
There are many depressions in the bar where the drainage water of 
(he surrounding high lands collects. 


P&sht kham tahsil. 
Grazing leases, 


Applications are received annually for permission to cultivate the 
land occupied by these depressions. The area 
brought under cultivation depends on the 
extent of the rains; and the lease given is only 
for one year- This cultivation is known ns “ kasht kham tahsil.” 
Excepting the land thus occupied, the whole of the government jungle is 
uncultivated. A small portion is reserved for plantations of trees, but 
almost the whole is leased annually for cattle grazing. The position 
and comparative extent of land owned by Government may be seen in 
map No. 2, 


22. There is nothing peculiar about the climate. From May 
Climato, to the middle of October the heat during the 

day is intense, hut the nights are fairly cool. Towards the end of 
August the mornings become a little fresh ; and about the middle of 
September a change in temperature after sunset may be noticed. A 
breeze, often changing into a strong wind,- blows usually at night 
during the hot weather. Dust storms are not uncommon. Hail storms 
are very rare. The rains set in generally about the end of June. The 
fall is, on an average, greatest in August. The rains, as a rule, cease in 
this month. In November it never rams. About the end of the year 
a couple of showers may be expected ; and again in March, The average 
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total rain>-fall Is only 7'98 inches, 
ber to February inclusive, the 
cold with frequent frosts. On 
healthy. 


During the four months from Novem- 
days are not hot, and the nights are 
the whole the district is fairly 


23. 

Vegetation. 


From what has been said of the character of sa much of the 
soil of the district and of the climate, it will 
be at once apparent that the,natural vegetation 
cannot he of striking grandeur or beauty. Indeed it might be called 
mean and monotonous. A closer examination shows, however, that 
though stunted, it is far from unvaried. The number of different kinds 
of grasses and other plants of low growth is considerable. But there 
are not more than half-a-dozen species of trees of spontaneous growth. 
With plenty of water the district might become very fairly wooded. 

There is a small shisliara grove at Bukm&n 
Trees ' Moruba, in Pakpattan, and the remains of a 

shisham wood at Kot Jhang Shiah am, near Haveli. Near the rivers 
there is a good deal of timber, and along the Khhnwah canal and in the 
villages adjoining it, more especially to the south, there is a fine belt 
of trees ; while the abandoned station of Gugera presents spocimens of 
most trees found in the plains of upper India. The trees oommonly 
met with are the ukMn, kikar, ber, jhand, wan, and karil. The 
ukhan, (tamarix orientalis) also known as pharwiin and farrash, is the 

characteristic tree of the district. It is an 
The u an ‘ evergreen, hardy, and of rapid growth ; it is 

the only tree that thrives at Montgomery civil station. The best way 
to grow it is to dig a hole a couple of feet deep and a yard and a half 
square into which the rain water may drain ; ami just before the rains 
to stick a piece of a branch about an inch and a half in diameter into 
the hole/ half way down one side. Too much water at first destroys the 
plant. When once it has taken root it seems to require no more water. 
Wherever there is a hollow in the ground an ukhan springs up. The 
timber is of little use, except for fuel. It is sometimes, but rarely, used 
on the Ravi for the wood-work of wells. The galls of this tamarisk, 
called “m&in,” are used for dyeing end tauning. There is another 
tamarisk with whitish loaves. I have not noticed this on the Sutlej, 
but it is abundant between Chichawatni and Kamklia on the Ravi, 
Pilchi or jhau (tamarix indica) and lei (tamarix dioica)* are found 
on both rivers, in flooded lands. The difference between the two kinds 
is not very apparent. The twigs are used for making baskets and the 
cylinders of kachfi wells, also for fences to fields, and the sides of 
houses. Pilchi used to sell at as. 8 the acre some few years ago. The 
supply has been falling off since. The kikar, (acacia arabica) is very 

rare in the Mr. It is not uncommon along the 
The kikar. canals and rivers. The timber is used for 

agricultural implements. The cog-wheels of the Persian wheel are 
almost invariably made of it. The fuel is good and much liked. The 
seeds are eaten readily by goats. The bark is used in tanning and in 


* Vide Punjab Products paras. 331 and 598, The passages do not agree, 
lar names are used indiscriminately. 


The vernaour 
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the distillation of native spirits. A shrub, the bambul, bearing much 

the same relation to the kikar that the pilchi 
“' does to the ukhan, is occasionally seen ; it 

never grows to such a size as would make its timber valuable. The 

Kabuli kikar (A. cupressiformis) is rare. 
Kabuli ikar. The timber is weak. The be'r tree ( zizyphus 

vulgaris ?) is not uncommon in the cultivated parts of the district. 

The wood is of good quality and is used in 
building. It yields a fine fuel, throwing out a 
clear heat. The fruit is not much esteemed, except in the case of the 
pewandi or grafted bdr. The kokan ber, or malan, is a small bushy 

tree. The fruit is much eaten. Good walking- 
Kokan bur. stick's are got from this tree. The jhand 

(prosopis spicigera) is always a small tree, rough and gnarled. The 

wood is strong and is made into agricultural 
implements and household furniture. It is 
much used as fuel, and charcoal is prepared from it. But the charcoal 
is said to emit too many sparks to be much liked. The seed vessels 
Called "sangra” are used'as an article of food. This tree is met every 
where in the district, where it has not boon cleared away. The great 
demand for fuel on the Sindh, Punjab and Delhi Railway causes a 
steady decrease, in the area under jhand. The karfi (capparis aphylla) 
~ sometimes but seldom becomes a tree, it 

K8rfl ' generally remains a mere shrub. It is found 

throughout the district. The wood is hard; it is used for rafters 
and lath's (barga), principally on account of its supposed immunity from 
tlio attacks of white ants. As fuel, it has a high reputation. The 
unripe fruit is called " dela,” and is used as a pickle. When ripe, the 
fruit is called “ pirtju,” and is eaten in its natural state. The fruit of 
this shrub is a great-stand-by to the poor in seasons of scarcity. The 

“ wan,” will grow anywhere in the district. 
The “wan. ^ somewhat saline soil seems to suit it best. 

In Montgomery it remains a shrub generally ; it never becomes the 
fine tree it does in the Hindustani parts of the province, where it is 
called “ jh&l.” Camels are fond of its leaves, but no other animal 
touches them. The wood is Used for roofing and fuel; but the fuel is very 
inferior. It burns badly; gives out a great deal of smoke, and leaves 
much ash. The fruit is eaten to a large extent. It ripens about May. 
It is said to be called ,f pekri,” when still unripe, “ pilu,” when ripe, and 
“ kokan,” when dried .and preserved.* Trees are generally grown 
about each well. 

The most common are the pipal (ficus religiosa), and the sohanjni 
(hyperauthera pterygosperrna), or horse radish 
- tree. The chichahra (butea frondosa) is found 

on the Ravi, but not on the Sutlej. This is 


Sohfliijni. 


*1 had no opportunity of testing tbe correctness of the names “ pekri,” and “ kokan.'' 
They are not given in Punjab products. Tbe Punjabi name “ viiur,” entered on page 
697, is not used in the Bari Doilb. “Pilu" is certainly the name of the fruit, and seems 
improperly applied to the tree itself; but it-may be so used locally. 
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the Hindustani “ dhdk but it never reaches the dimensions attained 
. in the lower parts of the province. It is 

~ r ''., i-h< venerated by Hindus, The dye made from 
the flowers (kesu), and the gum exuded by the plant, are well known, 
There are no other indigenous trees. 

24. There are very few plants other than trees and grasses deserv¬ 
ing of much notice. The “ sarr,” and the 
“ land,” are the most important. The “ sarr,” 
(s'accharum moonja) is found generally in 
sandy soil. It is abundant along the rivers and the distributing chati- 
Sarji nels of the canals. There are two kinds, the 

white-topped and the red-topped, or rather 
purple-topped. The ropes made from tho latter are much inferior to 
those made from the former. Every portion of this reed is useful. 
It consists of three parts. The lowest is a stout reed, about half an 
inch in diameter. This is called “ kana,” and is used for roofing houses, 
and forming the bands with which kacha wells are lined, and “ pallas,” 


Plants other than trees or 
grasses. 


or circular store-houses for 


gram 


are made. Above the “ kdnd,” comes 


the “ til,” in a sheathing petiole called “ munj,” The “ til ” is separated 
from the “ kdnd” and pulled out of the “ munj.” It is used for screens, 
called “ pakka,”* and for winnowing basketB. The “ mfinj ” is burned 
at one end, then beaten with a mallet, and finally twisted into a rope. 
The rope to which tho earthen pots of a well are fastened is almost 
invariably made of “munj.” The price varies very much,' twenty seers 
(20) per rupee is about the average. This reed grows in tufts, and in 
land subject to inundation, the limits of proprietary rights are sometimes 
marked out by lines of “ sarr ” stools. The plant is usually burned down 
about the end of February. Fresh green shoots are then thrown out, 
which are fine fodder for cows and buffaloes, and increase the supply 
of milk. Many villages sell tho produce of this plant for a round sum 
annually. A good deal of misapprehension seems to exist about the 
“ land ” plant. There are three kinds of ldnd, “ khaugan khdr,” fcoro- 
Kh&ngan Khdr, n }’ lou griffitliii), “ gora lana,” and “ methiir 

GoraLAna. land ” (salsolas). There is also a plant, called 

MetliAr LAna, “ phesdk Idni ” (sDEeda molliflora). “ Sajji ” 

(barilla, an impure carbonate of soda) is made 
from the first two. No sajji is made from the 
others. The best sajji, called “ lota sajji,” is made from “ khaugan 
khar,” an inferior quality, known as “ bhutni sajji ” from “ gdra ldnd”. 
All four plants can be seen in tho Montgomery civil station. There 
is no “ khdr ” in the Dipdlpur tahsil, at least, only stray specimens will 
be found, but it is plentiful in Pdkpatan. “Khangan khdr” and “gora 
Idna ” are smaller plants than “ methar ldnd”; the first is a thicker and 
juicier plant than the second; “methar land” is usually as ugly a plant as 
one could wish to see. It grows four or five feet high. It is found every¬ 
where. Miles upon miles .of the Pdkpatan tahsil are covered with it. 


Phesdk Ldni, 
Sajji. 


* Hindustani “ Birki.” Remarks on page 618 of “ Punjab products ” seems incor¬ 
rect. The Lahore Settlement. Report, para, 29, supports wbat is said here, Three species 
of “ 6arr,” are mentioned on page 88 of “ Punjab Manufactures.” 
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Phes&k lani is found in the Dh&ya upland in lmge stretches. In the low¬ 
lands, there are occasionally large patches of it. Wherever it is found; the 
soil is bad, and full of “ kallar shor.” It is of a blackish purple color, 
and of no use whatever. Camels and goats eat all kinds of “ lana. ” 
Charcoal made from “meth&r lana” is used by blacksmiths; while 
that of” “ gora ldna ” is much used in hukkas. Both these plants 
are utilized for fuel. They flower about the end of October. Some 
bushes have red and some white flowers. When in flower, the three 
lands present a very pretty appearanoe. The manufacture of sajji is 
described in Punjab Products (paragraphs 86-8). It is needless to say 
anything about it here. It will be observed that each authority 
disagrees with all the others about the kinds of “ lana ” and “lani” 
used, or not used, in making “ sajji.” I have made repeated and care¬ 
ful enquiries on the subject; and I believe my account is correct. The 
dk ( colotropis procera) is common, and found generally in poor sandy 
soil. Goats eat the leaves; and so will cattle, 
if hard pushed, and if the leaves have been 
dried. The milky substance in the ducts is applied as an embrocation in 
some diseases of sheep and goats. Tho wood is used as fuel. The 
alleged “ anti-kallar” properties of tho plant are unknown in this 
district. No use is made of the floss in tho seed-vessels. The “pitaka” 
is a fibrous plant, abundant about Dipdlpur near the Sardi. It has 
pit&ka large indented cordate leaves, and bears an 

orange flower. It flowers about the beginning 
of September. The fibro is made into ropes in the same manner 
as that of “sum” (paragraph 216); but the ropes are weak. The 
plant strongly resembles the jute plant (carchorus capsularis), as 
described on page '242 of Dr. Royle’s. “The fibrous plants of India;” 
a resemblance extending even to the name. Another fibrous plant 
commonly found in cotton fields, is the “ jhu- 
jhdn ” (seshania aculeata), also called “jaiutar” 
but this name applies properly to a different species. This plant grows 
five or six feet high, and may be seen about September in any canal vil¬ 
lage. The fibre has been used, but in this district the people consider 
the plant as almost useless- The stalk is occasionally employed in 
making thatches. This supposed uselessness is the subject of a popular 


Jhijhan. 


saying 


Jhujhan-dd-ki seond, 
Jedi dhup na chdnw ? * 


The " bhophalli “ is also a fibrous plant, but except as fodder for 
goats, it is not put to any use. The “ jawdhan” 
or camel thorn (alhaqi maurorum) is common 
camels would do badly, if this were their principal 
food, as stated in last settlement report. Good 
tattis can be made from this plant. 


Bhophalli 
enough ; but 
Jawahin. 


•Seems to mean : “ Why take.any care of the jhiijhSn, which yields neither sun ncsr 
shade 1 " Vide Punjab Products, p. p. 942, 608, 
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Harmal. 


Cilp. 


The “harmal” (peganum liarmale) grows in most places. It 5s 
abundant in the ground covered with broken 
pieces of brick about P&kpattan. The soeds 
yield a black and brown dye, but are not utilized here. T1 e “ gilo ” or 
“garum,” (tinospora cordifolia) is a creeper. An extract is made from 
the root, and is considered a good remedy in 
cases of fever and ague. 


Dhamah, 


Poll. 


Aleti or galehti. 


The “ dhdmah ” ( faqoniacretica) is a small prickly shrub like the 
“jawiihan,” It is in flower about the end of 
August. The flowers are of a light pink color. 
A medicine is prepared from it. The effects are very similar to, but 
not so certain as those of tjie “ gilo.” It js npich used in cases of 
headaches, boils, &c. Native women, in the villages, often make use of 
it in a “ ghutti ” or medicine given to new-born children, A plant 
not unlike a thistle is the “ poli.” It is plentiful in spring about 
(Jugera. An oil is extracted' by telis from 
the oblong seeds. This is jised as an article of 
diet. “ Alcti,” commonly called “galehti’ is a small low-growing plant, 

with little black seeds. In seasons of scarcity 
these are used by the poor people, made into 
bread. As the bread is intensely dry, it has to be eaten with butter-milk 
or milk. Sheep, goats and camels eat the plant. It belongs to the 
“dudak” family or that in which the plant contains milky juicos. The 
dower is yellow. It appears in the beginning of August. “Garar madhiinit” 
„ ... , is a plant growing about 18 inches high. The 

ai 1 ‘ seeds are small and dark’red; they ripen about 

the middle of August. The plant is considered good fattening fodder, 
especially for horses. The flower is supposed to resemble a Ghurning-staff 
(lqadhaui), hence the name. This plant is hardly a grass. There are two 
kinds of “ built-,” the white and the black buin. 
The former is the-more common. It is usually 
found in light sandy soils ; and is a guide in determining the quality 
of the soil. It is, however, far from being a certain guide. Camels 
eat the plant; and villagers apply it to boils and pimples. It is sup¬ 
posed to ease pain. Another plant almost invariably found in poor 
m light soils is the “reslmm”. But it is'met 

with elsewhere. It grows about a foot high, 
and has a flower of the same shape and color as that of a thistle. It 
abounds between the old Boas and Dipalpur. The “ farid muii ” or 

“ farid buti,” also callod, “ lathia,” (farsotia 
Hamiltonij), is very common. It is a small 
plant with pink flowers. The seeds arc said to be poisonous: but were 
habitually qsed by Baba Farid Sbakarganj, when he was hungry. The, 
“ puthkanda ” (achyranthes aspera) grows 5 or (5 feet high. It has but 
few leaves and those near the ground. The 
1 long slender steins are covered with thorns which 

lje back close to the stem, with their points directed downwards, 
Ifenco the name “ puth,” meaning the wrong .way, and “ kanda,” a 
thorn, The stem is used for cleaning the teeth; and the seed and 


Biiin. 


Farid muli, 
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leaves are' employed medicinally. “ Itsit ” is a plant tliat grows along 
the ground. It is entered as a grass on page 
245 of “ Punjab Products,” but it is not a grass. 
It is • very like “ cjiaulai ” (amarantlius frumen- 
tacens). But the latter grows upwards. Itsit 
is of no use ; but chaul&i is used as a vegetable by poor people. 

Owners of dogs will soon become acquainted 
® a a ' with the plant called “bhakra” (tribulus 

terrestris). The spiked fruit of if constantly sticks in the feet of dogs,. 
causing them to limp. The “hathi-sundf ” is a plant which is not 
.. ,, mentioned in any of the books under that 

tu ‘“ “ Jl name. The fruit is said to resemble the trunk 

of an elephant; and hence the name. Among other plants commonly 
found, may be mentioned, the go ward, majbhtra, gandi buta, ratkdn, 
bukkan, kdb or kdla mira, babuna, soi, palak, papra, arari and cbilitra. 
The last three are generally met with in lowlands flooded by the 
rivers. 


Itsit. 


Ckaulai. 


Chimbar. 


25. It remains now to briefly mention the more common grasses. 

The most common is “ chimbar. ” It is a low- 
growing grass with round culms, and throws 
out runners. It is found in good sweet soil, and is readily eaten by 
cattle. The flower is called “ phutnni chimbar is not unlike 

“ khabal ” or “ tola 11 ( H. dubh;) but the blade 
cr of the latter is much broader and the whole 

leaf branch larger and flatter than that of the chimbar; and the stems 
thrown out at the joints of the khabal arc horizontal, while those of the 
chimbar are vertical. The khabal is an excellent grass and found only 
in good soil. Tala is not to be confounded with “tali”, which is 
something like a shamrock, with leaves of a 
bright rich green color, It is found in inun- 
the soil is good. It is fine food for buffaloes, 
“ Dab ” is a coarse strong grass, which remains green 
most part of the year. The leaves are long, 
narrow, flat, and have a tendency to curl up. 
They are used for thatching, and for covering the floors of mosques. 
The roots are coarse, and long, and grow down to a point; in fact form a 
triangle with the apex at the bottom. It is not a strengthening grass. 

The long slender flower is pretty. “ Londk” is 
also a poor grass, except, when green ; and then 
even it is of only middling value. Cattle do not care for' it much. 
It is often found in somewhat saline soils. The culms are round and 
slender, and generally about 18 inches high. Sometimes it grows as high 

as SO inches. On the other band “ dhiiman ” 
L is a fine grass, and is said to increase the yield 
of milk of animals eating it, and the quantity of gin obtained from the 
milk; but horses will not eat it as it is bitter. The leaves are long and 
flat; the- plant grows vertically. The head, which is not unlike that of 
kangham, is black when unripe, and plate when it has come to 


Tali. 

dated land where 
c.ows and bullocks. 

Dab. 
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maturity; The "plialwan” is a tall grass, generally several feet high, with' 
rhalwdn. slender stems . and flat narrow leaves. It ia 

usually found in good soil. By some it is 
considered the best of all grasses. There are four flower-stalks at the 
end of each culm, bearded like barley. The grass is of a purple color. 
Ku0 _ Keo, is a grass consisting of slender round sterns, 

growing straight up. “ Gharm, ” or gharb, is 
Glmrmi a tall coarse grass with a woody stem. It i 3 

often found growing round a karfl bush. Goats 
and camels are said not to eat it. It is an inferior grass. Dhiddan is 
not unlike keo. It is common in the bilflras of Pakpattan. It grows 
Dhiddan, about two feet high. I have heard it called 

_ “sarkuli” too. It should not be confounded 
with a plant found in rice fields of the same name. This is not un lik e 
•wild "saw&nk”; but sawank grows more horizontally than "dhiddan”. 
Sawank. Sawank is of two kinds, “ bigwfin, ” or 

cultivated, and ” sai’a “ or wild. The wild 
swank is a good grass, It fattens and brings cattle into condition 
soon. The grain is small and eaten by Hindu on fast days. It is also 
used by poor people made into paste, called “bat” or “ pbat,” and eaten 
with milk or butter-milk. It grows in firm soil. “Kuri" is a grass 
not unlike chimbar. It is a different grass from “kura,” which is found 
Kir*. Klira in kangni fields generally. The latter has a 

thick stem, broad leaves, and grows a couple of 
feet high. " Kh&wi” grows about two feet high, in clumps; often in 
Kbiwi. hard low-lying lands. But it is plentiful in 

the Mr along the Montgomery and Dip&lpur 
road. The flowers are fluffy. When ripe, the plant is of a brownish 
red color. It is a fragrant grass, and a scent is said to be made from 
it. The milk of cattle eating it is supposed to become perfumed. The 
people assert that the roots yield the khas with which tattis are 
Pauni, made ; and that “ panni ” is a different grass. 

But the two seem very like each other. 
‘Panni” is used for thatching. is a grass found in hard 

inundated lands. It is very common in the 
rice fields about DipSlpur, There are two 
kinds, the big and tlie little. The former is yellow, the latter brown. 
Cattle eat both, but there is no nourishment in them. The root is like 
the grain of gram. Pigs root up the ground to get at it. It is called 
“ mothrA ” and is considered useful in brain diseases. Pigs are also 
said to have a fancy for the roots of" murk, ” a small low-growing 
Murk _ grass, with double compound stems, and a 

small red knob at the end of each branch of 
the stem. It is found in soft soil; and is abundant on the banks of the 
Maikan, Ddg. It is a fair grass for fodder. It differs from 

"markan,” which is also a small low-growing 
grass. Markan has very, fine and slender round culms. It is a famous 
grass; having given its name to a famine. " Lamb ” is not unlike lon&k, 
hut it is much smaller aud more irregular. 
It is produced when there is heavy rain. 
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It is eaten by cattle; and when green increases the yield of milk and 
butter. Chinkhi is a small grass, growing about 
c “ n one foot high. It is not unlike lonak; but the 

difference is easily seen. The flower of chinkhi is broader and not so 
long as that of lon&k. It is eaten by all cattle; but is an ordinary 
grass and has no great reputation. It is generally found in soft 
high land. “ Luki ” is a grass about 7 or 8 
L,ik£ ' inches high. It consists of a slender stem, with 

a number of whorls. The lower whorl consists at times of as many as 
ten arms; the upper ones generally of live, This grass may be at once 
known by the regularity with which the arms of the whorls spring 
from the same centre. “Lombar”is a small low grass, not unlike tha 
tail of a fox. It is said to derive its name 
Lombar. f ro m this resemblance. “ Kan” i 3 simply a 

rush found in inundated lands. The roots 
Ean ‘ resemble those of dab. “Maina” is a grass not 

■ . unlike tali and found also in lowlands. • The 

Maina ‘ flower is said to be different. Poor people boil 

the leaves and use them as a vegetable. “ Salyara,” “ itsit, ” and “leli ” 
are not grasses. The first is a large shrub ; the second has been noticed 
Salyara. before, and the third is a creeper found among 

wheat in spring. Li& is said to be a thorny 
plant. (Punjab Products paragraph 245 whero 
the last four plants are entered as grasses). 

26. The mineral products of the district are few and unimportant. 

Kankar (calcareous concrete) is found prin- 
an ar ‘ cipaily on the right side of the Ravi, and in tho 

shape of small nodules on the surface of the ground. These are swept 

up and used for making lime. Saltpetre used 
a pe re, ar. be made extensively in this district. The 

mauufacture has now almost completely ceased. The method of manu¬ 
facture. is described in “ Punjab Products. ” Saltpetre is made from 
saline earth called “ kallar ” found on the site of deserted villages, and 
in the streets and the walls of old towns. This substance is used as a 
top-dressing by agriculturists. Some found at DipfUpur yielded about 
six per cent, of saline matter, which, on analysis, was found to consist of 
common salt mixed with a less quantity of sulphate of soda, and, in 
addition, very small quantities of lime and magnesian salt. This 
“ kallar” must be carefully distinguished trora “ kallar shor" the “reh” 
of Hindustan, which is most injurious to all cultivation. “ Kallar slier ” 
consists principally of sulphate of soda. When strongly developed 
“kallar shor” seems to render all vegetation, except that of“phesak 
lard ’’ impossible. A third kind of kallar called “ mitha kallar ” or 
“ sikand kallar ” is sometimes spoken of by the natives. It is supposed 
not to be injurious to vegetation, It is not clear what this substance 
. is. * There are no mines or quarries in tho 

mes, quarries, district, excepting some kankar beds, 

* Punjab Products, para. 144 ct seq., also a very interesting paper on the formation, 
of kallar in the papers and proceedings of the A, H, S, of the Punjab, January to June 
1866 , 
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27. Honey is occasionally found in the b&r, in 1 nests attached to 
Ho trees. The yield of a hive is said to amount to 

about three seers at the outside. The honey, 
which is called “ makhir,” is sold to druggists at tire price ofghi. The 
honey is taken from the nest in Katik, during the day time. A sac¬ 
charine substance finer and sweeter than sugar candy, anil less than a 
chittak in weight, is said to lrc found in wasps’ nests. The gatherer finds 
it prudent to rob the wasps by night. 


28. 

Fauna. 

Domestic animals. 

The domestic animals 


Wild beasts. 


The fauna of the district is, if any thing, more uninteresting 
than the flora. Camels are numerous ; the cattle 
of tho Ravi are well known. Sheep are common', 
will be noticed in more detail in chapter III. 
Wild animals are rare, tigers were occasionally 
found prowling about the Sutlej not many 
years ago. The Raja of Kapurthalla and the present Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner of Gurgaon are credited with their extermination, Even now an 
odd tiger is occasionally reported to have been seen ; but the report is 
utterly unreliable. Wolves and wild cats (bar-bi)K) are' the most 
dangerous beasts of prey. Jackals are not so common as might he 
expected, wild pigs have beeu almost exterminated by the extension of 
cultivation into tho jungle tracts along the rivers. They do exist, 
Gamg however, but tame pigs are unknown. Ravine 

deer are fairly numerous. But nflgfti and 
black buck are confined to a small portion of the Gugera tahsfl, about 
ihe Ravi, near the Lahore border. Bustard, florican, partridges, grey and 
black, sand grouse and quail are found ; and water-fowl of various kinds, 
from the goose to the snipe, frequent the budhs of tho rivers. Kunj visit 
. the district in the cold weather; and tilyar 

inj, iyar. (H. golia), a small bird with black back ai)d 

brown breast, is one of the worst enemies of the farmer. Crocodiles bask 
on the sand hanks of the Sutlej, and now and then one appears in the 

Ravi. Fish of many kinds abound in the 
Alligators; fish, livers. Snakes are by no means rare. The cobra 

is the snake usually met. The people talk of 
a white snake, the bite of which is, if possible,- 
more fatal than that of the cobra. The banks of the Ravi are its chosen 
abode. Scorpions, centipedes, hornets, wasps, mosquitoes and flies may 
close the list of unpleasant denizens of the district. 


Snakes, reptiles, insects. 


29. The Lahore and Mooltan section of the Sindh, Punjab and 
Comunicntion. Delhi Railway runs through the district, along 

The Railway. the top of the high central-ridge. It has four 

stations in the district, Okara, Montgomery, Harappa, Clnchawatni; 
and a fifth station, Wdn Radharam, is just beyond the border;in the Lahoro 
district. There are no metalled roads; but 
Fl,oad3 ' as there is no wheel traffic, the want is not felt. 

The district is traversed in all directions by fine broad unmetalled roads, 
some of which were cut through the jungle at the expense of the people, 
after the unsuccessful insurrection of 1857. 
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The principal roads are :—(1) The customs line road, running from 
Jamlera on the Mooltan border, nearly parallel to the Sutlej through 
Pakpattan and Haveli to Rohilla Ghat, opposite Fazilka, in th§ Sirsa 
district. (2) The Lahore and Mooltan trunk road, running close to 
the Ravi, on the left bank of the river. Traffic on this road has 
greatly decreased since the opening of the railway in 1865, and the 
sarfiis along it areiu bad condition. But the road itself is in very fair order. 
(3) The road leading from Jhang, vid Kamalia, Harrappa, Kahn, and 
Pakpattan to the Sutlej. Speaking of it, Lieutenant Elphiustone says :— 
“ Numerous caravans of merchants from Afghanistan frequent this route during the 
cold weather. They seldom dispose of their merchandise in the district, but, as far as I 
could ascertain, this road is generally selected by merchants who are anxious to arrive 
at their principal mart, Delhi, without the delay which would otherwise attend the 
unpacking of their wares at intermediate stations.” 


(4) The road from Harrappa through Montgomery, Dipalpur and 
Busirpur to the ferry at Rohilla Ghat. (5) The road from Pakpattan to 
Clmnian, passing near Diptilpur and through Shergarh. (6) The road 
from Jhang through Gugera and Satghara to Wan Radharftm, running 
thence to Ferozepore. (7, 8, and 9) The roads connecting Montgomery and 
Pakpattan, and Gugera and P&kpattau, and Gngera and Dipalpur. 

There is a bridge of boats.over the Ravi at Chichawatni. The 
Brid Nikki is bridged on all the main roads. 

‘ There are bridges over the Klianwah canal at 

Hujra, Dipalpur, Nfithu Shah, and Kacha Pakka. There is a bridge 
over the upper Sohag canal, at G5ma Waqra, near Busirpur. The 
state of the roads in canal-irrigated tracts is far from satisfactory. The 
roads are traversed by deep water-courses, the owners of which have 
either constructed no bridges, or have laid down a few crooked branches 
of trees, with slight twigs and leaves filling up the interstices, and have 
thrown jparth over the whole. As soon as the twigs rot, the unwary tra¬ 
veller runs a good chance of breaking his neck, at the same time that his 
horse breaks the bridge and his own leg. If the canals ran all the year 
round, this state of things would soon be altered. But in the cold 
weather, when officers are out in camp, the water-courses are dry, and 
the sides arc sloped down ; or else the water-course is filled up ; and so 
the intolerable nuisance these ditches become in the hot weather is not 
properly appreciated. 


There are 13 ferries on the Ravi with 28 boats. Only one ferry has 
Ferries less than two boats and none more than three. 

The annual income is about Rs. 6,500. On the 
Sutlej, there are 11 ferries with 12 boats, under the control of the Deputy 
Commissioner of Montgomery. These ferries ply between Montgomery 
and Bahdwalpur territory. At only one ferry, that opposite Pakpattan, 
are there two boats. The iucorne of these 11 ferries is about Rs. 1,600 
per annum. There are further four ferries under the control of the 
Deputy Commissioner of Sirsa. At these there are 12 “ kishtis ” (boats 
with sloping stem and stern), and 10 fiat-bottomed boats or “ chappus.”* 


♦On the Sutlej adjoining the Montgo mery district, the “ Mshtl ” and “ ehuppu ” 
are not the same kind of boat. Q» ptSge.254, ‘manrffco Manufactures,” the words are used 
as synonymous The Kayi boafcTjWifeC £E*faiS&*ent build from either of the 

Sutlej boats. 


E 
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There are also three ferries under the management of the Deputy Com¬ 
missioner of Ferozepore, with four boats at each; so that altogether there 
are 18 ferries with 46 boats of sorts, on the Sutlej in Montgomery. It 
is stated in last settlement report, page 14, that the tonnage of the 
Ravi ferry boats is about 200 maunds ; while that of the Sutlej ferry 
boats ranges from 400 to 600 maunds. The ferry near Fazilka is the most 
frequented; yet the tahsfldar reports the tonnage of the largest boat as 
only 80 maunds. Something half-way between the two statements is 
probably correct. 


SO. 


The district is not well provided with sariiis. But the traffic 
is so slight that this want is little felt. There 
Sarais, rest-houses. are vest-houses affording accommodation to 

European travellers in all important places. The accommodation is in 
some cases far from good. For further information on the subject of 
communication and accommodation for travellers, map No. 1 may be 
referred to. 

31. As there is but little trade, arid the manufactures of the 
district are unimportant, there is no room for 
Towns - cities or large towns. The principal places are 

the following 


Taksil. 


Gugera ... 


Montgomery 


Bipalpur 


Pakpattan 


Principal place. 

Population. 

Houses. 

Shops. 

Sayadwfila ... ... 

2,854 

636 

175 

Farid abad ... 

1,863 

4o5 

65 

Satgarha ... 

1,372 

338 

29 

Kuiualia 

5,695 

1,393 

225 

Montgomery 

2,416 

711 

119 

Niir Shall ... 

1,9<)3 

413 

51 

Harrappa ... 

1,049 

197 

25 

Dipalpur ... 

3,628 

850 

53 

Hujra 

2,989 

824 

160 

Shergarh ... 

2,008 

308 

64 

Atari 

1,647 

368 

132 

Eusirpur ,,, 

1,236 

306 

38 

Jethjrar 

1,144 

357 

22 

Haveli 

847 

180 

21 

Pakpattan ... 


,1311 

210 

Malka llans 

1,649 

358 

15 

Kabula 

973 

213 

20 

Pakka Sidhar 

895 

214 

25 


Most of these deserve mention only on account of their historical 
associations. Kilianwtila, and Pindi Shekh Musa, Garh, Jh&mra, 
Jandraka, Bucheke, Gugera, Akbar, and Kot Tahir are larger than some 
of them. The few further remarks that need be made concerning these 
towns or large villages will be found in the next chapter. 
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PART I.—Descriptive. 


CHAPTER II.— The People. 


I. In this chapter the few more important historical facts 
r . . concerning the district will first be stated, and 

'"“ w< *’ then the general condition of the people with 

some account of their manners and customs at the present day will 
he noticed. 


2 . 


Names and location of the 
principal tribes. 


The little known about the past history of the district is in a 
great measure derived from the traditions of the 
principal tribes. The location of these tribes 
may be seen from map No. 7. On the Ravi to 
the north, the first considerable clan is that of the Manes, who are 
succeeded by the Kharrals occupying both banks of the river; next come 
the Wattus on the border lands of the Montgomery and Gugera 
tahsilsj and after them the Khaggar. They are followed by the Sifils. 
Then come the Kathias and Kam&lia Kharrals. The succession of 
tribes on the Sutlej bears some resemblance to that of the Ravi clans. 
Thus the Gugera Manes are represented by the Dipdlpur Arars on the 
Lahore border ; the Wattus take the place of the Kharrals and extend 
the whole length of the Sutlej to nearly due south of Pakpattan, As 
there is a Wattu colony on the Ravi, so there is a Kharral colony on the 
Sutlej, nearly on the border of the P&kpattan and Dip&lpur tahsils. The 
Khaggars are represented by the very similar Chishtis, while the Hans, 
though as regards numbers and influence now far inferior to the Sials 
may, from their past importance, pair off with them. Finally the Joy (is 
in the extreme south of the Pakpattan tahsil represent the K&thi&s. 
Arords are numerous about Pakpattan and Karnalia, while their place 
is taken in thenorthem portion of the district by their kinsmeD,theKhatris. 
Kambohs occupy a good deal of land on the Kh&mvah canal, below Hujra, 
and are to be found also to the north and west of the town of Pakpattan. 


3. The first notice of the district is found in the accounts of 
Alexander’s expedition to India. Kot Kanrilia 
The KithtSs, and Atexan- j, as ]j een identified by General Cunningham with 
der s expedition to India. ^ ^ ^ ^ Alexan<ler in his 

campaign against the Malli. He also supposes Harappa to have been the 
“another city of the Malli, into which a great body of the Indians had 
fled for safety,” against which Perdikkas was sent with the cavalry. The 
similarity between the name Kathaioi, the people whose capital city 
Sangala was stormed by Alexander, and that of the present Ravi tribes, 
the K&thias, was noticed by Lieut. Elphinstone in para. 40 of his settle¬ 
ment report. Sangala, situated in the Rechna I)o£b, is at no great 
distance from the country now occupied by the Kathias;- and it is not 
impossible that they are the descendants of the old K&th&ioi, though 
they claim a very different origin. They say they came from Kkthi&war, 
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4. For nearly 1600 years after the capture of Karaalia and 
_ . T , Harappa there' is a great blank in the history 

of the district, for the accounts about Kasalu son 
of Jalv&han are vague and •unreliable. He is said to have lived much 
about Dhanlar, a very old town in the Pakpattan tali.si!, and there is still 
an old mound in the jungle called after him. In the reign of Firoz Shah 
Tughlak (1351-1388) Dipalpur was a favorite residence of the emperor. 

He “erected a mosque outside the city and drew 
Feroze Shah Tughlak at a cana j f rom the Sutlej for the irrigation of its 
lands” (Ancient Geography of India, page 213). 


Dip&lpnr, 


5. In 1398, Tamerlane marched from Mooltan to Pakpattan. No 
resistance was made, and the place was spared 
tan amerlane ta ^ es out of respect for the memory of Baba Farid 

Shakarganj, who had died and been buried 

there about 1264-5*. 


6. After the lapse of nearly a century and a quarter, ^ another 
conqueror, a descendant of Tamerlane, entered the 
Babar takes Dip&ipnr. district. This time the invasion came from the 
north. Daulat Khan Lodhi was then governor of the Punjab under 
Ibrahim Khan Lodhi, the Afghan king of Delhi (1517-1526). He 
encouraged Babar the ruler of Kabul to attempt the conquest of India. 
It is probahlo that at that time the. south-west portion of the 
district was subject to the Liinga chiefs of Mooltan ; but the upper portion 
was held by the Viceroy of the Punjab. In 1524, Biibar, having taken 
Lahore, marched on Diptilpur and took it by storm. The country 

* A legend of Pakpattan relates that GhAzi Beg Tughlak waB a poor village boy 
living in the neighbourhood of BAba Farid. Thanks to the spiritual influence of the 
saint, this poor boy became governor of Mooltan and finally king of Delhi. He then 
visited Pakpattan, and, to show his gratitude, had the Bisharat nullah dug by one of hieofficcrs 
Bisharat Khan. It is an objection to this story that GhAzi Beg did not come to 
the throne till 1321, or at least 6C years after the death of the saint,' BishArat- Khan may 
have opened the mouth of the nallah ; but the channel is certainly not artificial. The 
legend continues that when the BishAiatwaU was dug, the stream ran so deep and strong 
that it was necessary to have a ferry over it, where there is now a bridge between the 
town and tahsil. One evening BAba Farid came down to the ferry and saw the sun 
shining on the rippling waves, people in bright attire bathing and drawing water, .while 
the boats glided backwards and forwards. Enraptured with the sight, he exclaimed: 
“ Ai, kya Pakpattan ?” oh, what a beautiful ferry ; and after that the old name of the 
town Ajudhan was given up, and Pakpattan adopted. I doubt this story. The name 
may have been changed to Pakpattan on account of a ferry over the Bisharatwah, but the 
town was known as Ajudhan in Tamerlane’s time. In the Ain-i-Akbari it is called simply 
“ Pattan” or “the ferry. “Pak” is probably an epithet applied to the town on account of 
its containing the tomb and having been the residence of such a famous saint, much tho 
same way as Mecca is called “ sharff.” In fact Pakpattan means simply the holy “ Pattan.” 
It is difficult to see how it could mean “ the ferry of the pure one,” as has been stated. 
The comparison of a spritual teacher, who carries bis disciples across the river of existence 
into paradise, with a ferry man, has been made in respect of Pir Baka, another celebrated 
holy man of the district, who lived at Shergarh. Of Mm it is said : 

B'em hhatl shah da rya rich, 

Par asaila Idwan nun; 

Pir Baka matldhi ltarda, 

Dhar bhar par langhalda. 

A boat is floating in the mighty river to carry us over. Pir Baka is acting as boat 
man. He ships a boat-load and carries it across. 
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attached to DiplUpur was then made over to Sultan Ala-ud-din Lodhi, 
who had been an unsuccessful competitor for the throne of Delhi. Babar 
had to fall back on Kabul owing to the defection of Daulat Khan, who 
drove Ala-ud-dm out of the country. Next year Babar incited Shah 
Hasan, the ruler of Sindh,, and Arghun Tartar, to attack Mooltan. After 
a siege of 15 months the place was taken. In 152G, Babar, having 
returned to India, defeated Ibrahim Khan Lodhi at the battle of P&nipat 
and became king of Delhi. Shortly after the Arghuns were expelled 
from Mooltan and Shah Hasan made over the country to Babar, who 
conferred it on his son Askari. Thus the whole of the district came 
into B.lbar’s hands. On his death Humayun had to give it up to 
his brother Mirza Ivamran, who held it till the successful revolt of Sher 
Shah in 1540. 


7. Sher Shah spent some time at the commencement of his reign 
Sher Shah builds a tort in the Punjab, and is said to have built a fort 
of Shergarh. at the town of Shergarh to protect the Nakka 

country. But it is not known against whom the country was to be 
defended. On Humayun’s. return, one of his lieutenants, Abu Moali, 
defeated the Afghans in 1555 at Dipalpur. On Akbar’s accession the 

district passed into his hands. One naturally 
Aln-l-Akbari. turns to the Ain-i-Akbari compiled in his reign 

to obtain information concerning the district. The result is most 
unsatisfactory. Almost all that can be made out is this. The sfibah of 
Mooltan seems to have included the whole of the present district. Of 
the three sarkars into which the suba was divided, one w r as Dipalpur 
-containing 29 mahals or parganas. I can identify the names of only 
five of these viz 

1. Pattan. I 3. Kabula 

2. Dipalpur. I 4. SadgMva, 

5. Faridabad. 

In sarkdr Mooltan appear the parganas:— 

1. Chaukhandi I S. Haveli Shahr. 

2. Shergarh ! 4. Deg Ravi. 

5. Jal&labad. 


1, 2 and 4 of which were in this district, and 3 and 5 may have 
been. Of course nothing is known about the limits of the parganas. 
Six parganas of sarlcar Dipalpur lay on the left side of the Sutlej. 
The Deg Ravi is the country about Kot Kamalia, and Jalalabad may 
be the town the abandoned site of which is still to be seen on the old 
Beas to the south of the Dipdlpur and Gugera road. But native report 
gives that “tali” a different origin. It seems in the same Dastur as 
Shergarh, near which it is actually situated. 


8. It was during Akbar’s reign that the Khan-i-Khanan is said 

, , to have restored the Khan wall canal. This 

The Khan-i-Khto£n. .. .... . > , -c . , 

was Mirza Abdurrahim, son of Bairam Khan. 

He held Mooltan in jflgir about A. D. 1590. He is also said to have 
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rebuilt Dip&lpur, which had not recovered from the effects of the attach 
by Babar. 


9. In Alamgir’s reign (1658-1707) the old term for a cluster of 
parganas, karori, was changed to ehakla. 

ChakUs ; rise of the Ans jjipAlpiir is said after that to have been called 
ehakla Dip&lpur. In the time of Alamgir the foundation of the 
HAns’power was laid. The Hans were simple zamind&rs living a little 
to the north-west of Pakpattan. Among them was a learned man Shek 
Kutb HAns, who appears to have been a teacher of some of the Delhi 
nobility. He obtained some influence in this way, and Anally, in 1663, 
Alamgir conferred a sanad on him, granting him several villages.in the 
taluka of KutbaMd. The deserted site of KutbaMd may still be seen 


on the bank of the old Sohag nearly south of Malka H&ns. The villages 
were considered worth Rs. 10,000 per annum. Owing to his ability and 
court influence Shekh Kutb became a powerful man, and as the Pfira, Sohag 


and Dhadar flowed through his lands, he rapidly became rich. At the 
downfall of the Moghal empire his descendant made himself independent, 
as will be noticed further on. Tappa Hinson belonged to pargana 

Kabula. But Alamgir founded a new pargana 
fonndedf flna amg rpur anf } named it Alamgirpur, to which the tappa 

Hansan, with most of the Deg Ravi pargana, 
was attached. This connection with the Ravi may have been a 
main reason why the H&ns ruler afterwards threatened the 
independence of the Kamalia Kharrals, a proceeding which ended in 
his downfall. Alamgirpur is supposed to have been situated on the 
old Beas a little north of Kabir on the Harappa and P&kpattan road. 
The site is marked on the map as Shilhjahftnpur. 

10. It was in the time of Alamgir that the Kot Kamalia Kharrals 
The Kamboh Kharrals. ros . e to somo importance. The fact of their 
chief still drawing considerable talukdari 
allowances and occupying a position of some dignity seems to show that 
they must have been powerful once. According to their own accounts 
their leader was much superior to the princes of tho royal family, 
though not quite as great a man as the emperor. But from the facts 
incidentally ascertained, they appear to have had no power at all, and 
to have been at the mercy of all the neighbouring tribes. Saadat Y&r 
Khan was the son of one of the Kharral chiefs, who held some post at 
the court of Delhi. He followed the vocation of all noble families in 


those days and robbed every one he could. The emperor war 
pacified by Saadat Yar Khan’s father, until some presents from the king 
of Persia to him were appropriated by the Kharral. Then Sa&dat Yar 
Khan was called to account, arrested and sent to Delhi. Here his witty 
excuses resulted in his obtaining honorary dresses, a jfigir worth 
Rs. 1,09,000 per annum and being sent with 12,000 men to punish some 
rebellious Afghans at Pind Dfidan Khan. This rebellion seems to 
have been that which occurred in 1672, in which prince Sult&n led 
the imperial forces. He is probably the prince who insulted the Si&ls 
by proposing that Ghftzi Khan, the eighth Si&l chief, should betroth his 
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■daughter to Sa&dat,Yftr Khan* The fact of this proposal being consi¬ 
dered insulting makes one suspect that Saddat Yar Khan’s jagir 
cannot have been so large as said. He succeeded his father Mauhbbat 
_ „ . Khan, who was murdered at the instigation 

ceeds. & an 8U °" of a Mooltan Kureshi in 1706. He again 

went to Delhi, and was sent by Alamgir with 
prince Muiz-ud-dm to put down the Lughari Biloches, who had 
revolted under one Rugha.f Just then Alamgir died, Muiz-ud-din 
went off post haste to Lahore, leaving Saddat Yar Khan to bring up 
the baggage behind. On the return of the latter, coming down the 
Ravi in boats, he got involved in a quarrel with the Upera Kharrals, 
and a great battle was fought at Ddnabdd, in which the Uperas were 
totally defeated. It seems probable that there was a riot in the jungle 
and that the Montgomery men came off victors. 

After this the Kamdlia or Lekhera Kharrals with their allies 
Quarrels of the Kavi the Kdthids, Daghelas, Wahniwdls, and other 
tribeS - lower Rdvi tribes appear to have been engaged 

in constant quarrels with the Kharrals of the upper Ravi, and desperate 
battles took place at Waliwdla, Pindi Khdi and elsewhere. Some¬ 
times one party succeeded in carrying off the stolen cattle, and some¬ 
times the other succeeded in recovering them. In spite of his court 
influence, experience in war and valuable jdgir, Saadat Yar Khan could 
not protect his country against Walidad Khan, the Sial chief of Jhang. 
The Sidls held the country till the death of Waliddd Khan, in 1747, 
This chief effected great improvements with the usual exaggeration 
The Jhang SiaU occupy of native stories; he is said to have set 
Kamalia, 125,000 pakka wells at work in the tract 

called Changar; and to have taken one rupee and a blanket 
annually from each as revenue. There is no doubt he greatly- 
extended cultivation, sunk wells, dug water-courses, and put down 
robberies vigorously. Saadat Yar Khan seems to have died before 
Walidad Khan. On the death of the latter the Kamalia Kharrals 
became their own masters again, till they were conquered by the 
Nakk&i Sikhs, 

11. After the death of Alamgir in 1707, the Moghal power, already 
Ahmad Shah’s invasions ; grievously shaken, hastened with accelerated 
1 break up of the empire. pace to its overthrow. Internecine struggles 
for the throne indirectly favored the rise of the ferocious and enthusi¬ 
astic Sikhs at the same time that the Mahrattas and Afghans made 
themselves masters of the best provinces of the empire. In 1739, Nadir 
Shah took the emperor Muhammad Shah prisoner and sacked Delhi. 
In 1747, the first invasion of Ahmad Shah took place. He is said to 
have come back seven times; the last invasion took place in 1767. 


* The Punjab Chiefs, page 610 

+ This is probably the expedition mentioned by Elphinstone (History of India, 
page 588, Ed. 4). He considers the insurgents .were Sikhs. But the Sikhs were notin force 
about Mooltan so early as 1707. The rebels seem to have been Afghans. The Kharral 
aocount is that given above. 
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The complete manner in which the country was swept of everything 
valuable by the Afghans is forcibly expressed in the couplet:— 

KJiddct 'pita la-he dd, Te rehnda Ahmad Shdhl da. 

Implying that what one eats and drinks is of profit to one, and 
anything that remains goes to Ahmad Shah, In 1758 the Mahrattas 
over-van the country and took Mooltan and Lahore, Next year Ahmad 
Shah drove them out again. The next invaders were the Bhangi 
Sikhs. ' 


12. Till the incursions of the Durani monarch commenced, the 
Independent states present Montgomery district was subject to the 

formed. governor of Lahore. After that various men of 

influence made themselves independent and exercised all the privileges 
of independent rulers, as regards fighting with their neighbours and 
robbing and murdering those weaker than they. In map No. 15 the 
limits of the separate states thus formed are shown, as far as could be 
ascertained. The map is indeed only approximately correct, and can 
hardly lay claim to represent the state of things at any, one particular 
moment; but it is still useful as showing roughly how the country was 
parcelled out. I shall now give a short account of each state, commen¬ 
cing with the possession of the Nakkai chiefs of Bahrwal. 

13. The “Nakka” country lies between the Ravi and Sutlej in 

, „ _ T ,, ,, the south of the Lahore, district. The word 

The Bahrwal Nakkai ,. Nakka » Wrier, edge. Hfra Singh was 

a. Sikh zamindar living at Bahnval in the Nakka. He took possession 
of the country and founded a“misl” or confederacy, which was known 
as the Nakkdi misl. He seems to have joined the Bhangis in their 
plundering expedition under Hari Singh about 1760, (?) when they were 
beaten back from Mooltan He had always an inclination to extend 
his territory to the south and forming an alliance with the Hans ; he 
attacked the Diwan of Pakpattau, who was supported by the Wattus. 
A battle was fought at a place, called “ Bhuman Shah ” or Kuttewala, 
on the old Sohag. The Sikhs and Hans, who wore probably in small 
numbers, were beaten, and many of them drowned in the river. Hira 
Singh was killed. He was succeeded by his nephew, Nar Singh, who 
was killed in 1708 at Kot Kamalia fighting against the Ivharrals. 
His son Ran Singh was the most important of the Nakkai chiefs. He 
extended the possessions of his misl and held the talukds of Bucheke, 
Faridabad and Jethpur. He also got possession of Sayadwala, which 
had before been held by Kamr Singh of the Gugera Nakkai family. On 
Ran Singh’s death, Wazir Singh, bi’other of Kamr Singh, recovered 
Sayadwala from Bhagwan Singh the son of Ran_ Singh. After the 
marriage of Bhagwan Singh’s sister to Ranjit Singh, the Nakkdis 
seem to have turned their attention to Pakpattan again, and finally 
cqnquerod the country ot the Hans. This they retained till Ranjit 
Singh-seized all their possessions in 1810. 


14. Kamr Singh of the Gugera Nakais was a greater man in 
The Gugera Nakais, ^is part of the country even ihan Ran Singh. 

He occupied both sides of the Ravi from Faridabad 
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to the Mooltan border. When the H&ns threatenad Kamalia, or, 
as one account says, actually took it, the Khar mis called onKamr Singh 
for help. He drove off the Hans' and kept Kam;llia for himself. He 
took away the jfigirs of the Kara&lia chief and gave him a talukdari 
allowance, locally known as “athok,” of 5 pdis in the kharwar of nijk&ri 
crops and Re. 1 per kanal of zabti crops. He rebuilt Satgarah, which had 
been sacked by tho Sikhs about 1745, and abandoned by the inhabitants. 
He built a brick wall, still in good preservation, round the town. This 
was in 1775. He also constructed forts at Harappa and Kabir. He 
was an able ruler and kept the Ravi tribe in good order. The Kfithias, 
Kharrals and other robber clans settled down to comparatively quiet 
lives. A great increase in cultivation took place in his time. In this 
respect, considering the difficulties under which he labored, his rule will 
compare not unfavorably even with that of Sawan Mai. The country 
subject to him seemed to have been divided into two parganas, 
Satghara and Sayadwala, and five “garhis” Killidnwala, Dhauh’i, 
Kam&lia, Chichawatni, and Harappa. He died about 1780 after 
having been engaged in constant warfare with the rival house . of 
Bahrwal. It is said he was murdered by an Upera Kharral at Raima 
Mahran near Sayadwala. He was succeeded bv Wazir Singh his brother, 
who more than held his own against Bhagwan Singh. In 1783, Jai 
Singh, Kanhaia, seized his country. After two years, the Kanhaia 
ruisl was shattered at Batala. Wazir Singh assisted in its overthrow 
and recovered his country. In 1790 he was murdered by Ilal Singh 
of Bahrwal aud was succeeded by his sou Milar Singh. In 1798, 
when Shah Zmnan invaded the Punjab, Muzaft'ar Khan, governor of 
Mooltan, attacked Kamalia and expelled the Sikhs. In 1804 Ranjit 
Singh appropriated all the territory still held by Mehr Singh.* 

15. The rise of the Hans has been already noticed in para. 9 of 
this chapter. About 174 Muhammad Azini 
Tho Hina. was c f the Hans clan. He seized as much 

of the country round about Malka Hans as he could. When Jhanda 
Singh and Ganda Singh, the Bhangi sard&rs, invaded Mooltan in 1766, 
they seized upon the country of Muhammad Azim H;ins. After they 
had come to terms with the Bh&walpur Khan they seem to have 
almost deserted the country, so that the Hans easily expelled the 
remaining troops. It must have been before or about this time that 
the battle in which Hira Singh Nakkai was killed, occurred, as Abdus- 
sublian, the Diwdn of Pakpattan, was murdered in 1767. About this 
time too Muhammad Azim Hans was treacherously taken prisoner by 
Kamr Singh Nakkai and died in confinement. He was succeeded by 
his brother Muhammad Haiat, who quarrelled with Ghul&m Rasul, the 


* The accounts of these petty states are derived from oral tradition. They are of 
doubtful authenticity. The only check on them is Mr. Griffin’s history of the Punjab 
Chiefs, which has been constantly referred to for the purpose. 

Tho history of the Punjab Chiefs says, cn Kamr Singh’s death Kamalia fell into the 
hands of Bam Singh (sou of Nav Singh) head of tho rival Nakkai house. Tradition says 
Bam Singh was Wazir Singh’s servant. RAm Singh’s name does not occur in the pedigree 
table of the Bahrwal Nikkais given on page 118. 

B 
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successor of Abdus-subhan. Getting the worst of the contest, he called 
in the Bahrwal Sikhs to assist him, promising them half his country. 
They came, took the land and did not interfere with the Diw&n, hut 
they did interfere with cow killing and the calling to prayers (Mng). 
So Muhammad Ilaiat was not pleased and called on the Dogars, who 
were then numerous in the district and desperate characters, to help 
him. The Nakkais were expelled, and the Hans ruled again. Before 
this, the Para, Sohag and Dhadar had dried up, and with the water 
the source of wealth and power of the Hfins had gone ; so when the 
Sikhs returned, after the betrothal of Mai Nakkiiian to Ran jit Singh, 
Muhammad Habit could not resist them, and sought refuge with the 
Diwiin of Pakpattan, and the Nakkais occupied the country till Ranjit 
Singh took it from them* 


Hi. About the same time that the Hans shook of their allegj^nce, 
The Kachi occupied by the ruler of Bhawalpur, Mubarik Khan, moved 
Bhawalpur. across the Sutlej and annexed the strip of land 

lying along the right bank of the river, from about Pir Ghanni south¬ 
wards, called the “kachi;” a word meaning simply low land lying between 
a river and high land. When the Bhaugis invaded Mooltan in 1766, 
Mubarik Khan joined the Afghans and assisted in the indecisive battle 
that was fought on the Sutlej. Peace being made, he retained the 
“kachi.” In 1772 the Bhangis defeated the Afghans and Daudputras, 
but the latter kept the land to the north of the Sutlej. In 1779 DiwAn 
Singh Bhangi was driven oirt of Mooltan. In 1810 Sadik Khan of 
Bhawalpur was obliged to assist Ranjit Singh against his old allies the 
Afghans, at the siege of Mooltan. Next year, after the repulse of the 
Sikhs, the. Afghans attacked Bhawalpur, but were defeated. About this 
time Ranjit Singh “demanded tribute for the Bhawalpur territory north 
of the Sutlej. Siidik Muhammad Khan sometimes refused payment 
altogether, and always resisted till he succeeded in gaining more favor¬ 
able terms.” The demand was successively raised till the Khan could 
no longer pay it. Ultimately, in 1831, General Ventura occupied the 
country on the part of the Lahore government. (Punjab Chiefs, page 453). 

17. The Diwiin of Pakpattan is the successor of Baba Farid 
The Diwans of I’dkpat- Shakargaoj. The respect inspired by the memory 
tan. of this saint was shown as early as the invasion 

of Tamerlane, when it procured the safety of the town. The succeeding 
Diwans had great influence over the wild clans of the country, 
and were much respected by the imperial officials. They held a good 
deal of land on a sort of jagir tenure. They received the government 
share of all crops on which revenue was levied in kind. Butindigo j 

* This account of the Hans is far from satisfactory. Considering that the Bhangi 
invasion of Jhanda Singh and Ganda Singh occurred in 1766, and that Abdus-subhdn, 
fighting against whom Hira .Singh was killed, died in 1767, it is impossible to reconcile 
the statements given above. 1 oan only suppose that Muhammad Azim lost his country 
during Hari Singh's invasion, and was captured before the Bhangis appeared for the second 
time, and that Muhammad Haiat formed an alliance with the Nakkais against Abdus- 
subhhn as well as against Ghuldm Basiil, The Dogars afterwards emigrated and went up 
through Chunian into Mamdot, whero they retained their reputation for lawlessness. 
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cotton, tobacco and sugar-cane were zabti crops, and paid in cash. 
All revenue paid in cash was taken by the kArdars. It was then the 
interest of the DhvAn to induce the people to sow crops of which the 
revenue was paid by divisions of the produce and to neglect those 
paying in cash. As, moreover, cash rents were collected whether the 
crops matured or not, he was able to make a show of seeking the benefit 
of the people when he exhorted them to sow only such crops as would 
pay nothing if there was no out-turn. This is the origin of the 
prohibition to grow indigo mentioned in para 68 of the last settlement 
report. As might be supposed, the Diw.in, being a man of influence and 
having a brick fort at Pakpattan, was determined to be independent, if 
possible; and wdien the HAns and Daudputras seized on all the land they 
could, he appropriated a small tract of country in the west and south¬ 
west of the present Pakpattan tahsil estimated to yield a revenue of 
Rs. 30,OUU. The Diwan then was Abd-us-subhan. He is said to have 
made himself independent in 1757. He entered into an alliance with 
Mubarik Khan and joined in an attack on the Bikaner Raja. This 
resulted in his gettiug some land on the other side of Sutlej. He then 
fought the Nikkai Sikhs and defeated them ( para 13 ). His territory 
was then occupied by the Bhangis, In 1767 he was killed by an 
Afghan retainer by mistake. This Afghan had a grudge against one 
of the Hujra Sayads. The Sayad came on a visit to the Diwan, and 
the Afghan resolved to shoot him. He lay in ambush as the Say ad and 
Diwan were riding past and observed the Sayad was first. When the 
cavalcade got close to him he fired at the foremost man, who turned 
out to be the Diwau, as the Sayad had fallen back. In this way 
Death of Abd-us-subhan. Abd-us-subhan came to his death. After the 
expulsion of the Bhangis his successors recovered 
their territory till Ranjit Singh appropriated it in 1810; but they 
had to pay tribute to the Sikhs who held the Hans’ country. 

18. The situation of the Wattus on the Sutlej has'been described. 


Tlie Wattus. 

Lakha ami Ahmad Ydr. 
The Bhangis. 


Not only do they occupy a large tract of country 
on the right bank of the river, they also 
extend for some distance on the left bank, 


principally in the Sirsa district. There was a famous Wattu cliaudhri 
called Lakha who used to pay in the revenue of a considerable part of 
the Wattu country on both sides of the river. About the middle ot 
last century he became independent. He held the villages about 
AtAri and Haveli, and some 40 more on the other side of the Sutlej. 


He built an enclosure or “haveli” near the latter village, hence the 


name Haveli ; though the present village does not stand on the same 
site as Haveli Lakha Wattu. This chief seems to have had to fight 
for his territory and to have been able to retain only the Wattu villages. 
It does not appear when he died, but he was succeeded by his grandson 
Ahmad Yar Khart, who was present at the defeat of Hira Singh, NakkAi. 
His triumph was short-lived, for very soon Fatah Singh Bhangi attacked 
him, over-ran the country, and, after defeating him at KhadwAli, drove 
him across the Sutlej. One account says the leader of the Bhangis was 
Sardar Budh Singh, He improved the country greatly, and the Wattus 
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who had been ill-used before, were well off and as contented as they 
could be under the Bhangis. An occasional attempt was made to 
oust the latter, but ineffectually. It would seem as if the Bhangis 
treated Jahan Klian, successor of Ahmad Yar, with consideration, and did 
not entirely despoil him of his property. The territory of the Bhangis 
extended from Maarug in the east to Bhangianwala near P&kpattan in 
the west. The Sutlej bounded it on the south, and it ran up nearly to 
the old Beas on the north. Atari fell to the lot of some sardar about 
whom nothing is known. The famine of 1783 A d. occurred in Budli 
Singh’s time. He is said to have sold all his property, and to have fed the 
people with grain bought from the proceeds. In 1S07 Banjlt Singh took 
the country from the Bhangis and made it over to Kdhn Singh, Nakkai. 

19. There was an Afghan, belonging originally to Kasur, called 
The Afghans of Dipat- Daud Khan. He lived near Shergarh and 
l>»r. seems to have been a freebooter. About the 

timo of the Maliratta invasion he settled at Jalalabad on the old Beas 
about 10 miles north-west of Dipalpur. He built a mud fort and 
collected a number of similar characters to himself, and plundered 
right and left. Thus he became a man of influence. At that time 
Dipalpur, which lmd-a brick wall and bastions, was held by one Hari 
Singh, apparently a thanadfir of the Mahrattas. His position soon 
became difficult; for the people did not care to have him, and the 
Mahrattas were driven out by tho Afghans. He therefore entered 
into an agreement with Daud Khan to make over the town to 
him on payment of Rs. 4,000. Daud Khan paid Re. 2,000 and 
was admitted into the town, Hari Singh was very anxious to 

get the balance due ; and Daud Khan was equally anxious to get 
back what he had paid. In the end, Hari Singh found it advisable 
to get away as fast as lie could. Daud Khan then became ruler 
and oppressed the people of the Dipalpur ilaka most grievously. He 
died after 10 years, and was succeeded by his son Jaifd-ud-dlivKhan, after 
whom the mud fort had been called. Ho was a greater tyrant than his 
father. As he found persons of property, who were worth fining, abscon¬ 
ded, he made them give sureties not to leave without permission. 
Hence it became a saying that one should be careful to take one’s 
sureties with one when going off “ sane zdmindn jdna, bhdi; sane 
zdmindnjdna ! He appears, however, to have kept a hold on his territory 
till the last decade of the century. Then the Gugera and Balirwal 
Sikhs seized all his villages to the north and west, while the Kanganpur 
bardars, who occupied Maruf, took the remaining villages and built a fort 
under the very walls of Dipalpur, where the canal bridge now stands. 
Finally peace was made on the basis of the status quo which left Jalal-ud- 
dln Khan simply Dipalpur, and when his cattle went out to graze the 
neighbouring villages stole them. He appears to have died in 1804. 
His successor and son, Ghias-ud-dln, was expelled in 1807 by Ranjlt 
Singh, who made over the place to the Bahrwtila sardfirs. Afterwards 
Ghife-ud-din took service with Ranjlt Singh. His son Mohi-ud-dln 
owns two villages, Ghias-ud-dln and Malitaka Nauhbad, in the Dipalpur 
tahsll. He is not a man of any importance. 
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20. In the town of Hujra are the. shrines of two saints, ’Minin 
The Sayads of Hujra Lai, Bh&wal Sher and his great-grand son, Shah 

and Basirpur. Mukim. The incumbent was always a man of 

influence and held some villages in j&gh - , When the Moghal empire 
broke up the incumbent was Sayad Sadr-ud-din. He made himself 
master of the taluka of Hujra, which he and his successors seem to 
have held till 1807- The country about Basirpur was inhabited chiefly 
by Muhammadaus, Wattus and Araiens. When the Bhangis occupied 
this part of the Doab Basirpur seems to have been made over to Karrn 
Singh, Chfihal. The Wattus preferred their old master, Laklia. Both 
they and the Araiens were discontented because Karrn Singh paid scant 
attention to their old customs. They resolved to get rid of the Sikhs. 
The Araiens wanted to call in the Sayads of Hujra, the Wattus preferred 
their connections the Afghans of Dipalpur. They finally arranged to 
send for both, and that the place should be given to those who came 
first. Now there was a fort at Basirpur and a garrison in it, and it 
was necessary to get rid of the latter. The Afghans and Sayads were 
summoned one evening, and during the night a great noise of people 
crying for help ( P. Bubti kctrnd) was heard outside the fort at a little 
distance. The men in the fort went out to see what was the matter, 
when the zamindars set on them in the dark, and killed many of them. 
The rest fled. In the morning, the Sayads came up and the fort was 
made over to them. Next the Dipalpur forces came up; but they were 
too late, The Sayads after that held the Basirpur taluka till 1807. 
It does not appear when the Chahals were ejected ; but it was probably 
about 1780, when the Bhangi naisl was growing waek. Sadr-ud-din was 
succeeded by Sayad Kutb Ali, and he by sardar Ali Shah, a cruel tyrant. 
He appears at first to have been kept in some sort of order by the 
Gugera Nakkais, but afterwards be gave loose rein to his bad disposition. 
After the conquest of Kasur in 1807, Ranjit Singh made over the 
Hujra and Basirpur territory to Bedi S6hib Singh in jfigir. The 
end of sardar Ali Shah was tragic. He went to Una, got involved in a 
quarrel with the Bedis, and was put to death by them. Sadr-ud-din 
seems to have-been a good ruler and to have encouraged agriculture, to 
have laid out gardens and sunk 150 wells. 

21. The incumbent of the shrine of Daud Bandagi Shall at Shergarli 

The Sayads of ShergaA. had also 80 i? e 3% ir villa S? 8 duriu S Moghul 
empire. He set up as independent chief on 

the downfall of the empire, and held his three villages till Ranjit 
Singh took them away and made them over to Fatah Singli, Gandi. 

22. Sardar L&l Singh resided at Sh&mkot in the south of the 
The sardars of Shamkot. Lahore district. When the Sikhs were seizing all 

the country round about, he made lnmself 
master of the tftlukas of Kanganpur in Lahore (which also extended' a 
little way into this district), and of Maruf. Subsequently, when the 
Dipalpur Afghfips grew weak, he seized on their villages to the south 
up to the gates of Dipalpur. In 1807 Ranjit Singh deprived him of his 
possessions and made over the t&luka of M&ruf in jagir to Fatali-ud-din 
Khan, nephew of the chief of Kasur which had just been conquered 
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23. Thus between 1804 and 1810, Ranjit Singh had taken 
The country under Ran* possession of all the country except a small strip 
jit Singh. on the Sutlej held by the Khan of Bahawalpur, 

who paid tribute for it. The old divisions were abolished, and the 
country parcelled out into tdliikas. Over each a k&rd&r was appointed, 
who was very nearly independent. He exercised judicial and executive 
powers. He collected the revenue and settled disputes. The revenue 
collected in the shape of fines was not much less than the actual 
land revenue. Almost the wholo of the Dipiilpur tahsil was held 
by influential sardars in jagir with the exception of Chendpur aud a 
block of land south of Faridabad ; the rest of the district was khalsa. 
Occasionally a taluka would be given in jagir and almost immediately 
resumed. Thus Kanwar Khark Singh held Kamalia from 1814 to 
1816. The tiilukas seem to have been farmed to the highest bidder. 
As might be expected from such a system, oppression flourished. 
There was little security either. The'people had only two ways of 
protecting themselves,—the first was to go to Lahore and complain ; 
the second to murder the kardar; neither was very satisfactory, as the 
result was only to introduce a still more rapacious party on the scene. 
The ruins of old forts are still numerous in the district. Wells used 
to be provided with little towers to which the cultivators might fly 
ou the approach of danger. A couple of matchlocks were kept in them, 
and beneath there was an enclosure for cattle. Thus cultivators 
carried on their work. Ranjit Singh had a thanaat Kabula, and there 
was another belonging to Bahawalpur at Tibbi, four miles off; yet the 
country was so unsettled that people scarcely dared to cross between 
the two if they had any thing worth stealing with them. About 1830 
Diwari Sawan Mai governor of Mooltan obtained charge of a considerable 
portion of the district ; almost all, in fact, except the Dipalpur 
_ „ , tahsil. His rule was decidedly vigorous. At 

Sawan MT y first tillages ™ which serious crimes took 

place were burnt as examples. The track 
.law was strictly enforced. He had canals dug, and by light rents 
and a just administration caused large areas to be brought under culti¬ 
vation. The tribes of the Ravi were, however, not to be weaned from 
evil ways in a hurry ; and in 1843 they were out and plundered half 
the country. The Wattus on the Sutlej were very little better. In 
1844 Siiwan Mai was killed. Next came the first Sikh war. The 
Kharrals and SiMs rose again, but were severely handled by Sadik 
Muhammad, the kardar of Mulraj. The result of the war was the 
establishment of the English residency at Lahore. A summary settle¬ 
ment was made; but otherwise no startling changes occurred. The 
second Sikh war ended with the inti’oduction of British rule in 1849. 
Pakpattan was made the head-quarters of a district. In 1852 the 
head-quarters were transferred to Gugera on the Ravi; and in 1865 
to Montgomery, a more central position on the high ridge, and on the 
line of rail. The trans-Ravi portion of the district was originally 
attached to the Jhang district. In 1852 it was transfered to that 
of Gugera. In 1855 twenty villages of Lahore were transferred to 
Gugera. No other important territorial changes have occurred. 
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24. In map No. 16 the state of things towards the end of Ranjit 
Singh’s reign is shown. The approximate limits of the country subject 
Political division under to Sawan Mai are marked. After Di pal pur 
the Sikh monarchy, taluka had been taken from the Nakkais, about 

1810, it was given in jagir to Kanwar Khark Singh, and in 1828 to 
Sardar Jiwind Singh, Mokal. He held it till his death in 1840. 
Then his son Bela Singh succeeded. He was drowned in the Sutlej 
when the Sikhs were defeated at Sobraon. The jagir was then resumed. 
Hujra and Basirpur talukas were held in jagir by Bedi Sahib Singh. 
On his death his son Bishn Singh succeeded. He was followed 
by his son Atr Singh. Ranjit Singh and Bishn Singh died about 
the same time. A court intrigue ended in. the resumption of Atr 
Singh’s jiigirs; while he himself w r as shortly after murdered by his 
uncle Bikrama Singh. The talukas were farmed to Sawan Mai, and 
then to Fakir Cliiragli-ud-dm, In Maharajah Dalip Singh’s reign the 
sons of Atr Singh, BabAs Sampuvan Singh and Khem Singh, recovered 
a considerable number of their villages in the Basirpur taluka. They 
then divided them not being on good terms with each other. They 
are still alive and in possession ol extensive jiigirs. Taluka Atari was 
held for some time by the BahrwAlias. Then Dal Singh (Nabarna) 
Kalianwal, and after him bis son Atr Singh, held it in jagir. It was 
resumed in 1851 on his death. It was for some time under Sawan 
Mai. Taluka Jethpur, consisting of 40 villages, was another jagir of 
the KAliAnwAlA family. It was held by Chattar Singh brother of Atr 
Singh. He was killed at Ferozeshah (Fcrushahr) and the jagir was 
then resumed. A portion of the Dipalpur tahsil was at that time 
attached to the ChuniAnilAka,which belonged to Kanwar Kharak Singh. 
It was managed for him by Mangal Singh (SirAnwAli) who appears 
afterwards to have enjoyed it himself. It was subsequently made over 
to Atr Singh (Nabarna) probably on the accession of Maharajah. 
Sher Singh. Taluka Maruf had been given to Fatah-ud-din Kasuria 
by Ranjit Singh. It was held by him till 1845 when he was killed 
at the battle of Ferozeshah. The Kanganpur taluka belonged to 
Lahore. It appears to have been held by the Bahrwal family and 
then by Jowind Singh Mokal, Taluka Shergarh belonged to Fatah 
Singh Gandhi, who is said to have been a follower of sardar Gy An 
Singh NakkAi. So was sardar Sada Singh, who held the taluka 
of ShAdiwAlA, consisting of only two villages. I cannot ascertain 
when these two talukas were resumed. Indeed it seems hardly correct 
to give them such a grand title, as they were simply parts of 
talukas Hujrah and Jethpur till granted in jagir, Haveli was held 
in jagir till the death of Kharrak Singh, first by a member of the 
Kalfil family and then by Malm Singh Datt. Chendpur (or Kot Tahir) 
was part of the jagir of sardar Dal Singh. 


The rebellion of 1857. 


25. The more turbulent tribes of the district had, during 
generations of anarchy, become too much 
accustomed to robbery and violence to settle 
down with pleasure to a quiet humdrum life, the invariable concomi¬ 
tant of British rule. When the mutiny broke out in 1857 they 
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thought the time had come to resume their old habits. Tho Xharrals 
are divided into many “ gots ” or sub-divisions. Among them are the 
Upera and Lakhera “ gots.” The Upera Kharrals belong principally to 
Jhamra and Danabad in the Gugera tahsil, the Lakhera Kharrals are 
found about Kamalia in the Montgomery tahsil. There is little 
love lost between these kinsmen. The battle of Danabitd, in which 
the Lakheras beat the Uperas, has been mentioned. The Kathias, 
who hold with the Lakheras, have always been engaged in quarrels 
with the Uperas. In 1857 Ahmad, a resident of Jhamrfi, was the 
leader of the Uperas, and Sarfarfiz Ali Khan of Kamalia was the 
chief of the Lakheras. Ahmad was a man above the averege—bold 
and crafty. In 1848 he had induced Dh&ra Singh of the Gugera 
Nakkfii to hold Satghara against the English, and then betrayed him. 
It was this man who roused the tribes. All the important Ravi 
tribes rose, but the Sutlej tribes with the exception of the Joyas kept 
generally quiet. An out-break in the jail was the prelude of the 
storm. On the night of September 16th, 1857, Sarfaraz Ali' Khan 
informed the Deputy Commissioner that Ahmad and other chiefs had 
gone home to commence the rebellion. Measures were at once taken 
to suppress it. Jhamra was burnt and Ahmad shortly after killed in 
action. But Kamalia was plundered and the tahsil at Harappa 
captured ; Mr. Berkley, Extra Assistant Commissioner, was killed near 
Kauri Shah, and Major Chamberlain, who had come up with troops from 
Mooltan, was besieged at Chichawatni. On the arrival of reinforcements 
the rebels were driven into the almost inaccessible jungle at Jhalli. 
Ultimately they abandoned this position and fled across the Bar towards 
the Sutlej. They were brought to action and totally defeated. By 
November 4th the insurrection was over and the force employed in its 
suppression broke up. The Joyas, who commenced by the murder of 
an English officer travelling on the Sutlej, took and plundered Kabula. 
Their leader Lukm&n behaved in the most ludicrous manner, and 
looks heartily ashamed of himself when twitted by the people about his 
conduct. The result of the insurrection was not such as to encourage 
similar attempts The leaders were executed or transported, and, 
still worse, thousands of cattle belonging to the insurgents were 
seized and sold. In all 5^ lakhs were realized from the revolted tribes. 
Military roads were made and additional police entertained. Since 
then much jungle has been felled and a taste for agriculture is developing. 
The old generation lms almost past away; the present has seen the 
evils of unsuccessful and has never tasted the sweets of successful 
revolt. 

26. From the above sketch of the history of the district it will 
be seen that there is no prosperous past on 
*? vie . w of the which to look back with pleasure. From the 
pas o e ib no . earliest times the district has been inhabited 

by robber tribes ; for centuries it has been a prey to anarchy and 
savage warfare; it has been traversed by the most ferocious and 
sanguinary conquerors of whom we read in history. Nature itself has 
affected the district unfavorably. Tracts of country once irrigated from 
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"branches of the lai'ge rivers had to be abandoned -when the water ceased 
to flow. Every inducement has been given to the people to adopt a 
restless roving life. That they should cling to their old habits is not 
Surprising. In determining the revenue they can fairly pay their past 
history demands a serious attention. 


Harrappa. 


27. The names of the principal towns and large villages have 
been given in para. 42 of the preceding chapter, 
chief towns 0 * B " me °* ^ Some °f these are interesting on account of 
" ' their historical associations. They are:— 

Satghara. Shergavh, 

Rnmnlin. Haveli. 

Harappa. Pakpattan 

Dipalpur Malta Hans. 

Hujra Akbar. 

Jharnra. 

Most of these places have been already noticed in the present chapter, 
and nothing moro need bo said about them.* But a few remarks may be 

made about Harappa, Dipalpur, Hujrah, 
Shergarh and Pakpattan. Harappa is inteiest* 
ing as containing a “ no-gajX, ” or tomb nine yards long. One Nur 
Shall, a holy man who was killed in battle against the infidels, is said 
to have bem buried here in the early days of Islam. His signet ring 
and two other rings were placed on his grave, and would, no doubt, be 
there in their original shape even now if some sacrilegious thieves had 
not tried to steal thorn. The thieves were struck blind and the rings 
turned into stone; the signet ring becoming 10 mans in weight and the 
other rings 4 mans each. They are venerated by the people and the 
incredulous may see them to this day. Some people say Alamgirpur 
was founded on the site of Harappa; but the account given in para, 
9 is more probably correct. 

Dipalpur is a very old city indeed. It is said to have beeu founded 
by one Sri Chand, after whom it was cal lei 
Dipalpur. Srinagar. Sri Jhand had no children. His 

priest Ghandar Mani stood on one leg for 5 months and 27 days; 
after which the goddess Devi gave him her two sons Bhhri and Lallujas 
Raj. He brought them to Dipalpur and two of Sri Chand’s wives 
adopted them. One day on the way to the temple they indulged in 
a game of tip-cat. The cat struck one of Sri Chand’s wives, who 
expressed in vigorous language her opinion that, they ought to be swal¬ 
lowed up by the earth. Almost immedialcty Bhim disappeared in the 
ground and Lallujas R:ij went after him, Ghandar Mani had just time to 
c.itch him by the lock of hair at the back of his head (choti) before he 
vanished. He then directed that every Khatri of the Khana sub-division 
should offer up his “choti” in that place before marriage, and so should 
othor tribes when making vows. He then disappeared. I mention 
this legend and the old name of the town, as they may have some 


* The ancient geography of India contains notices of Satghara, Kamaliab, Harappa, 
Dipalpur, Pukp>attan and Akbar, p. 208-215), 


a 
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bearing on the question of who were the Oxudrakae (Ancient Geography 
of India, page 214). But it is incredible that the Katinas should 
ev'erbe allies of the Kliatris. The present name of the town is said to 
he derived from Dipii one of Raja Salvahan’s sous, who re-founded the 
town. Risalu, another son, lived at Dhaular. The love adventures of his 
queen If ok il An and Raja Hodi are still sung by Mirasis. There are 
however several other stories concerning the name Dipalpur. The 
town is the chief seat of the Khatris. It has a very bad reputation as 
regards the honorableness of its inhabitants. The following verse 
expresses this 

Shor Shoritm , te hor LA7inrm,jJia//ra Clnnioton { 

Peoputr te chughli hare, Dipalpur dt hut-on , 


Which implies that Sliorkot is the place fbr uproars, Lahore for 
falsehood, and Cliiniot for quarrelling, and the town of Dipalpur is the 
place where the father tells tales on his son. 

All the houses in Dipalpur are built of brick. Thestrects are narrow, 
the old walls are tumbling in; the bastions were pulled down oil 
annexation. Altogether the place has a desolate look. It is decidedly 
unhealthy, and goitre (gillhar) is said to be a common complaint. I have 
been through the town often and only saw one man with goitre,and never 
met any one who had seen another. The prevalence of this disease has 
been greatly exaggerated. Hujrali is remarkable principally for the 
h shrines of Shah Mukim, who changed the name 

' of the town, and of his great-grandfather Nuran 

Lai BaliaWal Sher,* who used to ride about on a tiger, usiDg a snake as 
a whip. He died about 1.565. The safyads of Hujrah are a bigot ted set 
of men, and give a good deal of trouble by quarolling with their Hindu 
neighbours. There is a fair bazar, but the place is of no importance; 
especially since the tahsil has been transferred to Dipalpur. Shergarh 
contains the shrine of Daud Bandagi, a famous saint of the 16th 
, century. He was succeeded by Naurnng Nun, 

1 r " 1 “ whoobtained considerable jagirs from Jahangir. 

The place is said to have been originally occupied by Biloches and to 
have been called DAirA-Mlr Chakur. There was a ferry here over the 
old Beas. The name was changed to Shergarh in Sher Shah’s time. By 
Daud Bandagfs order no one is allowed to grow mangoes or sugarcane 
here, nor may any Khatri reside in the place ; as regards PAkpattan, 
T1 . .. I cannot do better than quote Lieutenant 

Pakpattan, Elphinstone’s remarks 


The conspicuous situation of this town on an elevated mound, which overlooks 
the plain for many miles, creates at first sight a very favorable impression, which 
a nearer acquaintance, however, soon dispels. The streets are narrow and steep, iho 
houses are badly constructed, and the place is chiefly noted for its sanctity and filth. 
The latter requires no further remark here, but from its peculiar construction this 
town is not likely to be improved by any sanitary measures except at a vast expence. 
Its sanctity is renowned throughout the Muhammadan part of Asia. It contains the 
tomb of the celebrated saint and martyr Baba Farid, who converted a great part of the 
southern Punjab to Muhammadanism, and whose miracles entitle him to a most distinguished 


* There is a tree with supposed miraculous powers at his tomb. The present 
incumbent is said to have a dost-i-ghaib, 
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place among the pfrs of that religion. The fair held near his shrine, which is still 
kept in good repair by his descendants, attracts annually between fifty and sixty thousand 
pilgrims. The miraculous wooden cliepaty, dates, &c,, which the worthy saint is related 
to hare tied to his stomach when he felt hungry, and which oomposecl his sole nourishment 
for thirty years, are still preserved for the reverence and worship of the faithful. The 
mod remarkable part of the proceeding at this fair is however, the passage through'the 
gate of Paradise, a narrow opening in a wall about five feet by two and a half, through 
which the pilgrims force their passage during the after-noon and night of the fifth 
of the Muharram. Every devotee who contrives to get through the gate at the prescribed 
tima is assured of a free entrance into Paradise hereafter. The crowd is therefore 
immense and the pressure so great that two or three layers of men packed closely 
over each other generally attempt the passage at the same time, and serious accidents, 
notwithstanding every precaution taken by the police, are not unfrequent.” 


Nowadays Pdkpattan has lost its celebrity for filth. Baba Farid 
was not a martyr ; and it is only occasionally that so many as 50,000 
people attend the fair, otherwise the above description applies now. 
Owing to a very serious accident that occurred a few years ago, the 
Deputy Commissioner has been given more power than he before 
possessed to regulate the proceedings at the fair, and so the danger to 
life and limb has much decreased. It is still hard to control the mob 
of excited fanatics however. 


28. The census of 1855 showed tho population of the district to 
be 308,020. On January 10th 1808, a new 
reiSn and^ribot rdtag *° f as '\ s vv f s 'when the population was 

found to he 359,43/.* In little more than 13 
years it had increased by 51,411, or very nearly 17 per cent. Grouped 
according to religion, the population consisted of— 

Christians ... ... ... 55 

Muhammadans ... ... ... 277,291 

Hindus ... ... ... 09,805 

Sikhs ... ... ... 12,286 

The principal tribes and sub-divisions and their numerical strength 
were as follows : — 


Muhammadan Tribes. 


Jats 

• • • • • • 

29,323 

Raj pus 

Bhattia ... 

9,477 


Sials 

5,265 

77 

Janjuds... 

682 

77 

Ranghars 

121 

j} 

Others ... 

2,490 

Kharrals 

77 • * • 

16,583 

Watt us 

77 • •• 

9,994 

Biloches Loghari 

190 


Others 

7,811 


Saivads 

t • ■ 

... 3,078 

Kathids 

- « . 

... 1,836 

Pathans 

Yusafzai 

113 

77 

Others 

889 

Khojas 


936 

Pardchds 


525 

Moghals 


497 

Gujars 


276 

Others 

Total 

... 186,605 

... 277,291 


♦Of this number 


| SB-flo per cent were males. 

( 44 35 „ „ females. 


( 63'90 „ ., adults 

j 36 40 „ „ children (under 12) 
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Hindu and Sikh Tribes. 


Aroras 

... 48,035 

Iv;ly at s 

34 

Kambons ... 

... 11,091 

Siklhs 

17 

Khatrts 

3,607 

K alals 

16 

Brahmins 

... 2,400 

Alitrs 

10 

Jats ... 

933 

Gujars 

2 

Rajputs 

Banyas 

336 

41 

Others 

15,569 

Total 

82,091 



29. It would be useless to go into any long details concerning the 
„ . . ...... origin of the different tribes and their subdivi- 

sums or “Muhins. there is a wonderful 
similarity between all their traditions. The ancestor of each tribe was, 
as a rule, a Rajput; a Raja, of the Solar or Lunar race and resided at 
Hastimipiir or Daranagar. Ho scornfully rejected the proposals of the 
Delhi emperor for a matrimonial alliance between tho two families, and 
had then to fly to Sirsa or Bhatner or some other place in that neigh¬ 
bourhood. Next he came to the Ravi, and was converted to Islam by 
Makhdum Bahfiwal Hakk or Baba Farid. Then, being a stout-hearted 
man, he joined tho Kharrals in their marauding expeditions, and so his 
descendants became Jats, In Kami' Singh’s time they took to agricul¬ 
ture and abandoned robbery a little, and now in the Sarkari Raj they 
have quite given up their evil ways and are honest and well disposed. 
However, a short notice of the more remarkable clans may not be out of 
place. 

Their ancestor was Rilja Karan 
His descendant Bhupa left that 
place and came to Uoh, where he and his son 
Kharral were converted by Makhdum Jahania Shah. From Uch the 
Kharrals spread over tho country about the Ravi, Their principal 
Muhins are the :—■ 


30. The Kharrals were Rajputs. 
The Kharrals. of Hastiliapur. 


Lakhera with head quarters at Kannilia. 

TTpera „ „ „ Jhamra and Dan&bad, 

Rabera „ „ „ Fatah pur. 

Gogaivali „ „ „ Gugera. 

Rausin „ „ „ Pindi Chert and Ptr Alt. 

The .Kharrals never got on with each other. The feuds of the Lakheras 
and upper Ravi Kharrals have been noticed. The tragic adventure of 
Mirzii and Sahiba is said to have been the cause of desperate quarrels. 
Mirzawas a Kharral of the Salu “ Muhin ” and resided at Danabad. He 
went as a boy to Khewa in Jhang, where he fell in love with his.cousin 
Sahiba, the daughter of the chief man of the place. Her parents betroth¬ 
ed her to a youth of the Chidliar tribe ; but before the marriage could 
take place Mirza ran away with her. He was pursued and slain. Her 
relations strangled Sahiba. The Danabad Kharrals then attacked the 
Chidliars and Maineke, to which clan Sahiba belonged, and lecovered the 
corpses of the lovers and buried them at Danabad where the graves 
may be seeu to this day, 
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These murders were tlie cause of such bloody feuds between the clans that it, at length 
was thought inauspicious to have daughters, and as soon as they were born* they were 
Strangled as Balriba bad been. This custom of female infanticide was common among the 
Kharrals till Colonel Hamilton, Commissioner of Mooltan, persuaded them to discontinue it.* 

It docs not appeal 1 whether Saliiba’s father was a Sial or a Kharral, But 
enmity to the Sials was the bond, of union among the Kharrals. Of the 
latter, Lieutenant Elphiustone remarks— 

In stature the Kharrals are generally above the average height, their features are very 
marked, and their activily and endurance are remarkable. In turbulence and courage they 
have been always considered to excel all the others except the Kkatyfo, ( Settlement 
Report p. 25 ). 

They are wasteful in marriage expenditure; hospitable to 
travellers, thievish, and have very little taste for agriculture. They 
still follow many Hindu customs, especially on the occasion of marriage. 


31. The Watt us claim descent from Raja Salv&han of Si&lkot. One 
Wattus of his sons settled in Bhatner. Adliam the 12th 

in descent came to the Sutlej near Ferozepore. 
There he found the Rajsida Kharrals, the Dogars and the Joyas. They 
picked a quarrel with him hut lie beat them. On account of venting 
bis displeasure on them, he was called Wattii, “wai” meaning displeasure. 
The next great man was Khewa, who was converted by Baba Farid. 
He expelled the Kharrals, Joyas and Dogars. After him there was 
no famous chief till Lakha appeared. His achievements have been 
recorded. It does not appear when the Wattus of the Ravi settled 
there; but they came from the Sutlej and were hospitably received 
by the Kharrals. There is very little to choose between the two 
tribes on the Ravi, There the Wattus rose in 1857 and are still 
addicted to cattle thieving. The Sutlej Wattus, however, behaved 
generally well during the rebellion. The tract owned by them 
“ possesses little jungle ; that part of the clan therefore has taken of 
late years to agricultural pursuits. Some of their estates are well 
cultivated; their herds have diminished, and many of them cannot 
now be distinguished in appearance from peaceful Armens or Khokhars” 
(Gugera Settlement Report, para. 43). The Wattus pride them¬ 
selves on their politeness and hospitality. They are of only moderate 
industry, profuse in expenditure on special occasions, indifferent to 
education, and exceedingly fond of cattle. 


32. The Kathias have been identified with the “ Kathaivi” 
, . of Alexander’s time. According to their 

' " account they are descended for Raja Karan, 

Surajbansi. Originally they resided in Bikaner, whence they emigrated 
and founded the state of Kathiawar. From there they went to Sirsa 
and then to Bahsiwalpur. Next they crossed over to Kabula and went 
on to Dera Dinpanah. Hero they quarrelled with the Biloches and 
had to leave. They then settled at Mirah Sial in Jhang. They 
stole the cattle of Alawal Khan of Kara,ilia, who was killed pursuing 
them. Saadat Yar KMn obtained the release of their leaders (who 
were imprisoned on account of this affair,) on condition of their settling 
on the Ravi. Thus the Kathias obtained a footing in this district. 

* History of the Punjab Chiefs, p. E10, 
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They always held by the Kamalia Kharrals, but plundered the others 
whenever they could get a chance. The character given to the Kharrals 
applies equally to them. “ They are a handsome and sturdy race. 
Their chief and favorite article of food is butter-milk ; the consump¬ 
tion of wheat among them is very inconsiderable.” They, of course, 
took part in the rebellion of 1857. Their leaders were Jalla and 
Muhummad Khan. The K At bias are Fan war 
The Baghela. Rajputs. There ai'e two main divisions. The 

Katinas proper and the Baghelas. 


The Sials, Fattianas and 
Tahranas. 


33. The Sials of this district are divided into two principal 
branches—the Fattidnas and the Tahranas. 
They were Pan war Rdjputs of Dharanagar. 
Rai Sidl or Silt, from whom the name of the clan 

comes (Sial-Sruwal) was the son of Rai Shankar who settled in 
Jampur. Quarrels arose at Jampur and Sidl left for tho Punjab in 
Ala-ud-din Ghori’s reign. • About 1258 he was converted to Muhammad¬ 
anism by Baba Farid of Pakpatan. He settled at Sahiwiil and 
married the daughter of the chief of that place. The Sials increased, 
and ultimately ousted the Nols from the low-land of the Ghenab, and 
founded Jhang Sial. They afterwards became very powerful, and, as 
we have seen, over-ran and held Kamalia and the neighbouring 
country, under Walidad Khan. It was about this time that the Sials 
settled on the Ravi. They took part in tho outbreak in 1857 under 
Bahawal Fattiana, and .Thalia and Murad Tahranas. Jhalla was 
killed in action, and the others transported. They are large in stature, 
of a rough disposition ; fond of cattle, and care little for agriculture. 
They observe Hindu ceremonies like the Kharrals and Kathias, and 
do not beep their women in “ pardah.” They object to clothes of a 
brown (uda) color, and the use of brass vessels. 

34. Very little is known about the origin of the Wahniw/ils. 

The WalvniwaH They appear to have come from the Ilissar 

direction. They call themselves Bhatti Rajputs, 
In number they are weak ; but in audacity and love of robbery they 
yield to none of the tribes. “ They were chiefly concerned in the 
pillage of Kamalia, in 1857, as well as in the nearly total destruction 
of that city in 1808, In appearance and habits they do not differ 
from other Jat tribes” (Gugera Settlement Report, para 42). Their 
leaders in 1857 were Sarang, Nathu, and Mokha. The adventures of 
the last, till his surrender about two years ago, are well known. The 
name is said to have its origin jn the fact of one of their ancestors 
having been born in a depression in the ground. (Wahdn). 

35. The Biloches of this district are found chiefly in the 
Montgomery tahsil. But there are not a few 
in Gugera and Pakpatan. They claim to be 

descended from the family of the prophet. Their ancestor emigrated 
from Mecca to Baghdad and thence, owing to the persecutions of the 
Abbasides, to Kech Mekran, They appear to have come to this country 
during the Langa monarchy of Mooltan, or a little earlier, about the 


The Biloches, 
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first quarter of the 15th century. One Khan Kamal of this tribe 
held a large tract of country between the Ravi and the central ridge 
from Shergarli to Walfwala. The “tah” of his capital exists near 
Nur ShAh, This seems to have been about the beginning of the 10th 
century. The Montgomery Biloehes belong chiefly to the sub-divisions 
Kut and Rind. Those of Gugera are mostly Lisharis ; and those of 
PAkpattan, Rinds and Lisharis, The Ravi Biloehes are not Inuch 
better than the surrounding clans. They joined in the rebellion of 
1857 ; and as they owned some large villages on the Mooltan and 
Lahore road, they gave a good deal of trouble. They pay little 
attention to agriculture and occupy themselves mostly with breeding 
camels and letting them out for hire. Though always Muhammadans, 
they practise some Hindu ceremonies; but attach more importance 
to learning the Koran than their neighbours do. 

36. The Joyas are the last of the essentially robber tribes. 

The Jo as According to their accounts they are descended 

from Benjamin, the son of Jacob. One of his 
descendants settled as a fakir in Bikaner, where he married the Raja's 
daughter. Their son was Joya. Before his birth his father abandoned 
his family and Wandered into the World as a religious mendicant. Con¬ 
sequently Joya had to endure many gihes about his having no 
known father. The word “ Joi” means a “wife,” and it would seem 
as if the tribe got the name on account of no one knowing who their 
male ancestor was. They appear to have been Rajputs residing in 
Bikaner, who left that country about the middle of the 14th century 
and settled in Bahawalpur, and became allies of the LangA dynasty of 
Mooltan. They subsequently took to quarrelling with each other and 
one party called in the DAudputras to help it* The usual result 
followed. The DAudpi'itras took the country from the Joy As, who 
then came across the river in considerable numbers. Tbis was about 
the time of Nadir Shah or early in last century. In 1857 they 
revolted, as mentioned in para. 23. They were fined heavily, and 
have not recovered from the effects of their punishment yet. The 
river too has lately been sweeping away and otherwise injuring 
their villages. The principal “ muhins” are the Akhoke and Lakhweia. 
The Admeras and SalyerAs mentioned by Lieutenant Elphinstone do 
not possess any village in this district; though some SalyerAs do reside 
here. They are notorious thieves. They care little for agriculture, 
and occupy themselves with cattle breeding. The islands in the 
Sutlej afford excellent pasturage for their buffaloes. They are pro¬ 
digal in expenditure. “ They are of smaller stature than the great 
tribes of the Ravi, and are considered inferior in regard to the 
qualities on which the latter especially pride themselves* namely 
bravery and skill in cattle stealing.” * The Mahars are almost 

* Gugera Settlement Report, para 44. 1 doubt the great superiority of the Ravi men 

over those of the Sutlej. We know the latter conquered the former, (as the history of 
the Hdns and Bahrwal Nakkius shows ;) but we never hear of the tables being toned. 
The mistake of supposing the Joy&s extinct, made by Tod (Ed, II. II. 164) and repeated 
in the History of the Punjab Chiefs, p. 602, has been pointed out by Cunningham, History 
of the Sikhs, p, 7, 
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exclusively found along the Sutlej, just opposite Eazilka. They claim 
Tb. Mi 'r« relationship with the Joyas, as Mahar their an¬ 

cestor waa the brother of Joyas, and like them 
they came from Bahawalpur too. They.oWn 13 villages, generally in 
poor condition. The, Mahars are said to he quarrelsome, silly, thievish, 
fond of cattle, and to care little for agricultural pursuits. Contrary to the 
usual Jat customs, they generally inherit per stirpes (chiindaWand), and 
not per capitd (pagwandp 

37. 


Agricultural tribes. - 
The Manes. 


The tribes already noticed are all more or less addicted to 
cattle stealing. The following, Manes, Khichi 
A wan, Sag la, Arar, Hans, Hath and Dhudln 
are fair cultivators and respectable members of 
society. The Manes are found chiefly along the Deg stream. Some are 
Sikhs, some Hindus, and some Muhammadans ; the last predominate 
in this district. They claim to he Rajputs and to be descendants of 
Manes the grandson of Salviihan Raja of Sialkot. As their story 
involves a war between Salviihan (A. D. 00) and the Muhammadans 
of Mecca, it cannot be accepted with confidence. Most of the rice 
grown in the Gugera tahsil is raised by them. The Khichis are another 
The Khichis tribe met with almost exclusively in the nor¬ 

thern part of the Gugera tahsil. They claim 
to have been Rajputs residing near Delhi, who emigrated to Mooltan, 
where they were converted by Bahawal Hakk. They wandered up 
the Ravi and gave up agriculture for cattle-breeding, and were hand 
in glov.e with the Kharrals in all their robberies. In Kami- Singh’s 
time they resumed their agricultural habits, and are now an industri¬ 
ous and persevering sot of men. A third Gugera tribe is that of the 
TheAw/ms. Awaits. They are also found in the upper part 

of the tahsil between the Riivi and the Deg. 
They claim descent from Ali, the son-iu-law of Muhammad, and say 
they are called Awiin because they were helpers (awan) of Husain in 
his struggle with Yazid. The tribe is an interesting one, and has been 
the subject of much disquisition. (The History of the Punjab Chiefs, 
page 570, and the supplemental glossary, Ed. iS69, vol. I, page 113). 
The A wans in this district were patronized by the Kharrals, and they 
helped their patrons in robbing as far as they could. They are now 
quiet and tolerably industrious cultivators. 

38 The Saglas are a Muhammadan tribe in the Montgomery 

The Saglas. tahsil. Their villages are situated on the right 

hank of the Ravi near Ida!wfda. They were 
originally R.ljpiits arid are descended from the Raja of Dharanagar. 
It does not appear when they became Muhammadans. They say they 
came into this part of the country in Akbar’s time, but their prin¬ 
cipal villages were founded during rule of Muhammad. Shah and 
Kamr Singh. 

39 The Arars are settled on the Lahore border along the upper 

The Arars, course of the Khanwah canal. They are fairly 

industrious and tolerably good cultivators. 
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They say they ave Moghals, and originally came from Arabia (•?) About 
500 years ago thoir ancestor left Delhi, where he was in service, for 
some reason unexplained, and sebtled in the tract where the tribe is 
now found. Ha ving contracted matrimonial alliances with the Jats,. 
bis descendants were also considered Jats. Some villages of Hindu 
Jats are situated near those of the Arars. The Hindu Jats are also 


ti . rr i 7 t, fair cultivators, and in this respect superior to 

' .. 11 ‘ ° the ordinary run of Muhammadan Jats. They, 

are mostly Siklis by religion and of the Sidhu clan. 


40. In the Pakpattan tahsil the Ratlis and their kinsmen, .the 
Dhudhis, are considered fair agriculturists. They are met with about 15 
The Baths and Dhudhis. ™ los *> the south-west of the town of.Pakpattan. 

They claim to be ran war Rajputs. Their ances- 
ters settled in the Mailsi ilaka of Mooltan, where they became Muhamma¬ 
dans. One of the tribe, Hiiji Slier Muhammad, was a very holy man. 
His shrine still exists in the village Ohaoli Mashaikh in Mod tan. They 
are mentioned in historical records as early as the first half of the 14th 
century. When the Delhi empire was breaking up, some of them left 
Mooltan and settled about ICabiila, and subsequently founded the villa¬ 
ges they now occupy. They are reported to be addicted even now tb 
robbery. The Hiins tribe has been noticed in paras. 9 and 15. They 
The Hans are 0110 the clans who do not assert a Rajput 

origin, but say they are Kureslus, who came from 
Arabia, settled in Afghanistan, and afterwards came to this country and 
fixed their residence where Pakka Sidliar now stands. At present the 
Hiins do not own one entire village, and have preserved none of their 
former influence. 


41. There are three hard-working tribes in this district. The 
„ , , . ., Mahtams, Arafens, and Kambolis. The last two 

reeim ustnous n es. ar0 fj^t-rate cultivators ; and if there is anything 

to choose between them, the Kambolis are the best. The Midi tains 

are chiefiy found in DipiiJpur on the Lahore 
The a tams. border, and about the junction of the Dip ill pur 

and Pakpattan tahsils. They are a low Hindu caste, and are looked 
down on by their neighbours. Their story is that they were Rajputs ; 
and one of their ancestors was a kdnungo. Akbar was then on the 


throne. Kiinungos were called mahta, and thus they got their name. 
The first mahta was dismissed, and then settled at Mahtpur in Jullun- 
dur. His descendants emigrated and settled along the banks of the 
rivers as they found quantities of “ sarr ” in such situations, and 
working in “sarr” was their chief occupation. It was not till the 
Nakkiii chiefs held sway that they settled down permanently in this 
district. They adopted the custom of marriage with widows according 
to the form of “ chaddar dalna,” and so became Siidras. They are also 
called “ Bahropids,” which name is a corruption of “ Bho-rtip-i&s,” and 
means people of many modes of life, because they turned their hands 
to any business they could find, (yet cf. Select Glossary I, 17 and 54). 
Cunningham (History of the Sikhs, page 17), says “the hard-working 
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Hindu Mdhtams are still moving family by family and village by village 
eastward away from the Ravi and Clienab.” This would seem to give 
the Mahtams a western instead of eastern origin as claimed by them. 
They own a good many villages (19), most of which are in good 
condition. When they are not proprietors of the whole village they reside 
in a separate group of huts at some distance from the main “ abadi. ” 
They are great hands at catching wild pigs; but it is in cutting down 
the jungle on inundated lands that they excel. Though industrious, 
they do not care much for working wells, and prefer cultivating lands 
flooded by the rivers. They are quarrelsome and addicted to petty 
thieving. They are of medium stature and stoutly made. The Araiens 

know nothing about their origin. They claim 
'be Araiens. ^o be Suraj Ban si R&jputs and to have come 

up to this district from the Delhi part of the country. They are usually 
supposed to be simply Muhammadan Kambohs, and the latter 
undoubtedly came rfom the west; so it is likely the Ar&iens did too. 
This is rendered more probable by the fact that the Araiens (Raens) of 
Saharunpur are said to have come from Afghanistan about 1650 A. D., 
(Select Glossary I, 294). Their villages are situated exclusively in 
the Dipalpur and Gugera tahsils. They do not appear to have got 
much below the Lahore border. Their chief sub-divisions arc :—Galilan, 
Chandor, Chdebar, Sindhi and Barar. The Kambohs claim to be 
descended from R&ja Karan. But one of the ancestors had to fly to 
Kashmir, and married the daughter ol a gardener to save his life. 

The Raja reproached him- with contracting 
The Kamboha. s U ch a low alliance, and said : “ Tumko kuclih 

bv, Ichdnddni ki nahtn hai ; turn kara bu viola ho,” meaning, there was 
no trace of high family in him, hence the naino. There are other 
derivations, (Select Glossary* I, 294). It is evident the Kambohs came 
from across the Indus. They are found on the Sutlej side of the 
centre-ridge, in the Dipalpur, and Pakpattan tahsils. There are no 
Kambohs on the Ravi. Those in this district divide themselves into 
two main branches, according to the country from which they came. 
These are the lammirwala Kambchs and the tappawala Kambohs. 
" larnraa,” means “ west,” and is said to be the country about Mooltan, 
“ tappa,” they say, is the region between the Beas and the Sutlej. 
The majority of the Kambohs settled in the district during Sikh rule. 
They are almost without exception Hindus; but people do talk of 
Muhammadan Kambohs. As tenants the Kambohs are greatly sought 
after; as they are most industrious and skilful cultivators. They are, 
as a rule, well off. Their women are said to do a good deal of business 
in the money-lending line. They own 54 villages in this district,. 
besides those in which they have shares* 


* The Kambohs are found chiefly in Karndl, TTmballo, Jullundnr, Gurduspur, Amrit¬ 
sar, Lahore and Montgomery districts ; forming a semi-circle under the hills. According 
to Blochmann (Aln-i-Akhari, I, 399), it was a distinction to belong to this tribe in the 
reigns of Akbar and Jahangir. But, are the Muhammadan Kambohs he mentions of the 
same tribe a3 the Hindu Kambohs of the Punjab ? 
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42. There are several Muhammadan clans claiming peculiar 
The holy clans. sanctity in this district. The principal are 

The Khaggas. the Khaggas in Montgomery ; the Chishtis 

in Pakpattan; and the Saiyads in Di pal pur. To these may be added 
the Bodlas and Tahirs. The Khaggfe came to the district after the 
conquest of Mooltan by Ranjit Singh. They claim to b*e Kureshis ; and 
name as the first Khagga Jalal-ud-din disciple of Muhammad Irak. 
“ Khagga ” is said to mean a peculiar kind of fish ; and the name was 
given to Jakil-ud-dm by his spiritual teacher on the occasion of his 
rescuing a boat overtaken by a storm. The Chishtis belong to the 

family of B6bd Faiid Shakarganj, and have 
10 “ ls 1S ' settled in the district more than 600 years. 

They came from Kabul to Lahore and afterwards settled in the Mool¬ 
tan district. B&ba Farid took up his residence here. The name is 
said to be derived from “ Chisht,” a word in Damascus, where one of 
their ancestors lived. The Saiyads are met with chiefly about the 

shrines of Diiud Bandagi, Mirim Lai, Bahawal 
e fcaya s ' Sher and Shah Mukim. They settled in this 

country early in the 16th century. Some of the Saiyad families, how¬ 
ever, did not come till the Sikh times. The Pirkpattan Saiyads are 
located mostly in the old Rdns country, about Pakka Sidnar; and 
settled there during the Hans supremacy. The Bodlas seem to have 

come from Mooltan through Bah&walpur. 
x.js jv .-iv?. They are found between Dipalpur and Pak¬ 

pattan, and came during the Sikh times, The tribe is supposed to 
have miraculous powers as regards the cure of bites by mad dogs. 
These seir.i-saintly tribes {ire lazy, silly and self-conceited. Odlsi 
fakirs own several fine villages in the west of the Dip&lpur tahsil. 

Od»si Fakirs—Bhdman Among them is Bhiiman Shah, at which there 
Sin*- is a shrine of the saint of that name. The 

" bhai ” of Bhuman Shah contrasts favorably with some of his Muham¬ 
madan compeers. There is a “ langar,” or place at which food is 
distributed gratuitously, at Bhuman Shah. This is supported partly 
by the proceeds of the jligir enjoyed by the incumbent of the shrine, 
and partly by the contributions of the Kambohs, who look upon Bhuman 
Shah as their patron saint. He is said to have lived from 1687 to 
1756. 


The trading tribes. 


43. The two great trading and money-lending tribes, the Khatris 
and Arorfts, deserve a passing notice. The 
latter are generally spoken of by the people 
as kardrs. It has already been pointed out that the Khatris predomi¬ 
nate in the Gugera and Dipalpur tahsils, and the Aroras in Mont¬ 
gomery and Pakpattan; also that Dipalpur is the capital city of the 
Khatris, in the Punjab. The Khatris claim to be the second of the 
four great Hindu castes. There is no record of when they settled here, 

but it is only since the time of the Nakk&i 
.!• i*—“-”3- Sikhs that they have become of much 

importance. They are divided into three main classes ; [I.] the Ch&rjatis, 
consisting of the Seths, Mahrotrds, Khanas and Kapurs; [II.] the 
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Barajatls or the twelve clans ; and [III.] the Bdwanjdis, or the 52 clans. 
Among the last are the Sodhis and Bedi3, celebrated among the Sikhs, 
as Gurus Rdm Das and Govind belonged to the Sodlii family, and Guru 
Nanak to that of the Bedis. Some of the Khatris are Sikhs, but most 
continue Hindus. They are active and enterprizing, often well-to-do, and 
have a very good opinion of themselves. They do not confine themselves 
to agriculture or trade, but take service too, readily. The Aroras have 

more than one legend explaining the origin of 
Tne Aroras. the name “Arora.” They claim to have been 

once on a time Khatris. Any way, they were settled about Uch and 
Shikdrpur. When the Nakkai sardars were establishing some sort of 
order in this country and refounding the deserted villages, many Aroras 
came and settled here. Like the Khatris, some are Sikhs, some are 
Hindus. They are active and enterprizing. They are the money¬ 
lenders of the district; and have more taste for shop-keeping and 
trading than for agriculture ; but they are far from objecting to lay their 
clutches on a lightly-assessed village; almost all the “ dharwdis,” (village 
weighmen) are Aroras. As a rule, neither the Khatris nor Aroriis 
cultivate their lands with their own hands. They employ tenants to 
do this. 


44. Other tribes of the district are the following:—Moghal, Afghan, 
BhattmKhokhar, Langah, Dogar'Jamu, Hindi! 1, 
Othertnbea. Phularwan, Nonaii, Paracha, Harl, Wirk, Nol, 

Baori, Kalera, Dahir, Seho, Kes, Mobil, and Chhatta. These are 
Muhammadan tribes ; most of them are Jats ; and some are mere sub¬ 
divisions of more important clans. The menial classes, such as Moehis, 
Hajdms, &c., belong to a different category. The Sarais are both 
Hindus and Muhammadans. Other Hindus tribes are the Sandrana, 
Gopirdi, Bopirdi, Aulak, Hinjra, Brahmin and Rathor. 


45. It now remains to notice how the people are lodged, clothed 
and fed. The census returns of 1808 showed 
J nges ari louse9 ' the number of enclosures in the district to be 

21,851, and the number of houses *72,270. This gives o population of 
16'45 to oach enclosure, and 4 07 to each house. There were 2,009 
inhabited villages and towns in the district, classed according to popu¬ 
lation thus:—• 


Population. 


JS~o. of villages or towns. 


From ... 

5,000 to 

10,000 ... 

77 

77 

2 

a 

2,000 to 

5,000 ... 

77 

77 

8 


1,000 to 

2,000 ... 

»7 

77 

39 

» * ■ • 

500 to 

1,000 ... 

77 

•7 

124 

»> “» 

200 to 

500 ... 

77 

77 

312 

Under... 

200 

... 

77 

77 

1,524 


The number of villages has since increased, but there are no details of 
population of a later date available. There are three types of villages, 
the Kamboh type, the Jat type, and the Ardien type. To one or other 
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of these all the villages in the district may be referred. In the Kamboh 
_ , ,,, type of village the houses are solidly built of 

ypes o v ages. mud and have flat roofs. There is a small 

yard in front of the house with mud walls. The houses are. close 
together. The whole village has a compact look. In the Jat type 
of village the houses sometimes are built of mud, sometimes they 
are made of plaited switches. Sometimes they have mud roofs, but 
generally they'are thatched. If not built in a square, the houses are 
sprawling all over the village site. There are no walled yards, but 
there are huge enclosures for keeping cattle about each house. These 
enclosures are very simple, as a rule. A few forked branches with 
the forks sticking up are planted in the ground, and horizontal branches 
are placed on these, their ends resting in the forks. The Ariuen type 
of village partakes of the characters of the other two modified to 
some extent. Sometimes the Kamboh characteristics predominate, 
sometimes the Jat features are more marked. There are no" walls 
round the villages nor ditches, as in Hindustan, nor thorn hedges. 
But the houses are built with their fronts facing inwards ; and their 
hacks form as it were an outer wall. There are generally some trees 
about the village ; and occasionally the fields are fenced along the roads 
leading out of the “ abadi.” So altogether stealing cattle out of a 
village is not so simple as might be thought. Human habitations are 
of five kinds—(1) pakhi; this means primarily a screen of “ til” ■* and 
HoQaes a shed made of such screens is also so called. 

It is commonly used by wandering tribes, and 
by people grazing cattle in the Bar. (2) f'hhann ; this is a shed with a 
thatched roof and thatched sides. (3) Jhugi; a shed with thatched roof 
and sides made of plaited “ kana * or switches. (4) Khudi; a house 
with mud walls and thatched roof. (5) Kotha ; this is a house with walls 
and a flat mud roof. The walls are usually built of large cubes of 
sun-dried mud called “ dhima.” These are made by watering a piece 
of ground and ploughing it. It is then watered again and ploughed 
and levelled while under water. The cubes are cut with a sickle, and 
when dry are dug out with a “kahi.” Walls built of these blocks 
are plastered with mud. 

46. On coming to a village, the traveller will sometimes see, 
_ . in the outskirts, a number of little children 

escr;p ion o a vi age. amusing themselves with a “ cliachigal," which 

is a horizontal bar, moving round a vertical post about 2 feet high. 
Here the infant villager practises walking. More common is a piece of 
wood, a portion of the trunk of a tree, about 2 feet long and eighteen 
inches in diameter, with a bit hollowed out on one side, so as to form 
a handle by which the block may be grasped. This is the “budgar,” 
or dumb-bell, with which the athletes of the hamlet amuse themselves 
in the evening. Further on, at the first houses, he is stopped by a 
rude gate (phalha) made of thorns fastened to a couple of cross-bars, 
while this is being removed, he may observe a cord passing across the 


* Parts of the “ saxr” plant, Para, 35, Chapter I, 
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road with a square piece of wood not unlike a prisoner’s ticket, covered 
with hieroglyphics, suspended in the middle. This is a charm (t&wiz) 
to keep off cattle disease. A holy fakir gets some small sum 
annually in bullion for providing these charms. They are the Hin¬ 
dustani “ tuna,” and are in great requst in times of murrain. If the 
village is of a good size, there will probably be a flour mill (kharasj 
worked by one bullock, or if there is much custom, by a pair. Near 
the wall of each house is a small earthen oven, on the top of which 
a pot of milk preparatory to churning will be simmering. The pot 
and the oven are called “ dudh karhni,” Several other earthen pots 
are hung upon a stick with branches called “ nihni.” Several earthen 
cylinders or oblong receptacles for grain (bharola), five or six feet high, 
will be ranged in the front yard. A baby will he sprawling in a 
cradle (paigha) swung to a bar, under a shed; and the women of the 
family will he spinning thread close by. In the lane may be seen a 
raised platform (munna), on which the master ot the house takes his 
ease on hot nights, if his roof is thatched, or he too lazy to go to the 
top, if it is flat. A little further on, a fire is crackling in the public 
oven of the village m&chhi; and a crowd of women with dishes con¬ 
taining dough stand round chattering till their turn comes to get then 
cakes baked. A couple of huge cylinders, 12 or 15 feet high, ir 
shape like a conical shot, are seen near the house of the village 
“ kariir,” These are made of thick bauds of “ kana,” fastened 
together by pegs and plastered with mud. These are called (palla) 
and contain the grain given to the money-lender in repayment, 
with compound interest, of some sums he had advanced. The autocrat 
himself will be sitting on the ground, working a cotton-gin (belna) 
with the utmost vigor, while near him several bedsteads (ch&rpiiis) are 
standing in the sun covered with cotton drying. Going out of the 
village, a plain mud building with three pinacles on the roof, a 
platform in front strewed with grass and surrounded by a mud 
enclosure, is seen. Several water-pots stand on the edge of the platform. 
Often there is one oven for heating water. This is the “ masit ” or 
mosque. If the proprietors of the village belong to a pious tribe, 
half-a-dozen little boys will, in the forenoon, bo seen sitting on the 
platform in company with their preceptor, swinging themselves back¬ 
wards and forwards and repeating the Koran at the top of their voices. 
The book itself lies before them on a stand. If we go all through the 
village we probably come across a few weavers at work ; a carpenter 
is making the cog-wheels of a well; there are no carts, but several nags 
of' sorts, by the vigorous use of their lungs, insist on being noticed. 
At certain seasons of the year there will he a pen of young Iambs at 
the nuichhi’s house. At other times the roofs will be red with pepper 
pods drying in the sun. The stacks of dried dung-cakes used for 
fuel must not be forgotten; nor the village dogs. There is not much 
else to see in an ordinary village, and some of the things mentioned 
hero will not be found in most. There are no tanks and no large trees 
such as are found on the other side of Sutlej. But, in return, there are 
no pigs and no peacocks. 
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47. “ Besides regular villages, the district contains ‘ ruhnfis ’ or 
Euhnas, buhnees, and jhoks. permanent encamping grounds which deserve 

a lew remarks. The encamping grounds are 
scattered all over the vast space which intervenes between the 
cultivation on the banks of the Ravi and that on the Sutlej. They 
generally consist of a large circle of sheds which form the habitation of 
the cattle herds of the pastoral tribes during a large portion of the year. 
The centre is occupied at nights by the herds, and generally contains a 
narrow and deep well from which water can only be obtained with 
much labor, and apparently in very insufficient quantities. The 
immense herds of cattle which roam about tho centre of both the Bari 
and the Rechna Doab, remain in the vicinity of these ruhnas Irom the 
commencement of the rains till the end of February. On the approach 
of the hot season the scanty herbage of those tracts becomes generally 
insufficient for their support, and they are driven down to the banks of 
the rivers, where the vegetation, which covers the lands thrown up by 
the floods of the previous year affords them ample pasturage till the 
commencement of the next rainy season. The word 1 ruhna ’ is applied 
to permanent encamping grounds, to which the herdsmen regularly 
resort every season, and which are known by the names of the tribes to 
whom they have belonged for generations. Temporary stations for a 
single season are called ‘buhnees’, and, when the herd is chiefly composed 
of camels, the encampment is known by tho name of 1 jhok.’ ” * 

48. The following list shows the furniture and household utensils, 

Household furniture. ' vifch thei * P™ found Emilies of average 
means. JNo doubt many families manage to 
get on with less; and the prices entered are, perhaps, more than villagers 
would have to give, but the return is very approximately correct. 


Number of each 
article. 

Name. 

Total cost 
of whole 
number re¬ 
quired. 

Remarks. 



Re. A, P, 


2 

Palang ... 

5 0 0 

Large painted bedsteads made of kikar. 

1 for each mem¬ 
ber of the 
family. 

Manji 

18 0 

Small kikar bedstead. 

1 

Pfrha 

2 0 0 

Chair with back painted, made of kikar for 
Rs, 2 ; of tali for Its. 3. 

1 

Pirhi 

0 12 0 

The same, but without hack, and smaller. 

1 

Bclna 

18 0 

Cotton gin. 

1 for each wo¬ 
man. 

Charkha ... 

3-0 0 

Spinning wheel, made of kikar or t£li; a good 
kikar spinning wheel costs Bs. 3. 

2 

Tong 

0 8 0 

A basket for holding cotton thread, Ac. with 
corer, sides slope inwards towards top, 
made of “ til. " 


Gugera settlement report, para 50, 
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Number of each 
article, 

Name. 

Total cost 
of whole 
number re¬ 
quired. 

Remarks. 

1 per spinning 

Flrha 

Kb. A. K. 

0 2 0 

Same thing, but Fmaller. Used for holding 

wheel. 

1 

KhAra 

10 0 

rolls of cotton ( pirn > that are going to be- 
spun. 

A basket made of kiina for holding broken 

3 

Kluillar ,.. 

18 0 

victuals, &e. It has no top, but is covered 
with a stone or something heavy. 

Clothes bags made of sheep or goat skin. 


Cooking utensils, dishes, &c. 


2 

Thali 

4 0 0 

A dish not nnlike ft soup-plate, made of bell- 
metal. 

2 

Channi ... 

3 0 0 

A drinking bowl, made of bell-metal. 

1 

Prat 

4 0 0 

Largo brass kneading dish. 

1 

Karchi ... 

0 12 0 

Brass ladle, or spoon. 

1 

Do. 

0 8 0 

Iron ladle, or spoon. 

1 

KarAlii ... 

3 0 0 

Largo hemispherical iron frying-pan, with, 
two handles. 

1 

Chalni 

0 4 0 

Tron sieve. 

1 

Tatva 

10 0 

Tron griddle. 

1 

Degcha ... 

4 0 0 

Copper stew-pan. 

1 

Lota 

2 0 0 

A drinking pot with a spout; made of copper; 
Hindis use a similar vessel without a spout 
called “gadwd." 

1 

Chakki ... 

2 0 0 

A Land mill. 


There are also a number of earthen plates, pots, &c. made by the 
village potter as part of hia contract duties. They are the following:— 


Number of each 
article. 

Name. 

Remarks. 

3 to 4 

TabAkhra 

Large plates. 

4 

BikAbl 

Small plates. 

3 to 4 

Ohara 

Water pots with narrow mouths. 

3 

PiyalA 

Cups;. 

1 

Sailiinak 

Kneading dish. 

1 

Taori 

Stew-pan. 

1 

Sarposh 

Round dish with high sides and cover. 

1 

Dola 

Milkpail. 

1 

Kaurf 

Milk-pot into which contents of “ dola ” are 
poured after each animal has been milked. 

1 

Chathra 

Pot in which milk is churned. 
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40. The clothes worn by natives in this district seem few and 
Clothing— of men. simple; but the more one enquires into the 

matter, the more hopeless one becomes of even 
understanding it. Men invariably wear a turban of white cloth called 
“pag,” and costing from Rs l to 8 annas ; they wear shoes costing from 
Rs 1 to 8 annas, also boy's shoes cost 4 annas a pair. Besides, they have two 
sheets ; one they wear round the upper part of the body ; the other is 
Avrapped round the waist, and is either tucked iu at the back after 
being passed between the legs, in which case it is called “dhoti,” or else 
it is allowed to hang down round the lower part of the body like a 
tight petticoat, when it is called “ majhla.” This is the Hindustani 
“tahmat,” (qanuni-i-Islam, appendix, page XII). A dhoti is however 
usually of only ono breadth and 10 “ haths ” long ; while a “ majhla ” is 
only 6 to 7 “ haths” in length, but has two breadths of cloth in it. 
“Dhotis” are worn by Hindu men ; “majhlas” by Hindus and Muham¬ 
madans, men and women. Occasionally a tunic, willed “kurta” when 
worn by men, and “jhagga” when worn by women and children, is 
seen. But among men of the agricultural tribes its use may be said 
to be unknown. The following tables show the dress worn by Muham¬ 
madan and Hindu boys and adults in the cold weather and hot wea¬ 
ther, with the prices of the garments. Shoes and turbans are omitted, 

MUHAMMADANS. 


Hot Weather. 


Cold Weathek. 


I Cost if article is of 
class 

monies, 


Its A P Rs A P Rs A T 

Miika of coloured 
cloth worked with 

silk or plain ... 2 0 0 1 0 00 12 0 
Li'ingi, white and 

blue ... 1 8 01 0 00 12 0 


Cast if art icle is if 
Description of class 

Clothes.- 

I. II. III. 


RwAPRsAPKsAP 

Miika of coloured 
cloth worked with 

silk or plain ... 2 0 01 0 010 12 0 

Double jhagga of 
dyed kliaddar or 

chintz ... 1) 12 0;o 8 ojo 5 0 

Coloured Kites ... 2 0 0U 8 0,1 0 0 


Lfrngf, white and 


White ripper sheet 1 0 (10 12 0 0 8 0 

White lower sheet 1 000 12 00 80 

or 

Lilngi as upper 

sheet (rare) ... 6 0 01 0 0 3 0 0 

4) 

Lhngiaslowersheet i 

(rare) ... 5 0 04 0 0,3 0 0 


blue ... 1 8 0 1 0 ojo 12 0 

A double kurta of 
dyed kliaddar or 

chintz ... 1 0 00 12 00 8 0 

White or coloured 

Khes ... 4 0 03 0 0 2 0 0 

Blanket (only by 
serr.mts of zamin- 

dta) ... 3 0 02 8 02 0 0 

Best ns in hot wea¬ 
ther . 


I 
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Hot Weather, 


Cold Weathkb. 



Description of 
Clothes. 


Mhka of white ad- 1 
ho tar or khdssa. 

Red jhngga of dross 
or adhotar ... 

A white dhoti ... 



Description of 
Clothes. 


Cost if art trie is of 
class 


I. II. III. 


Coloured m ilk a ... 2 0 01 0 00 8 0 

Double jhasrgd of 
dyed khaddar or 

chintz ... 0 12 0,0 8 0,0 6 0 


A dhoti 


.. 0 C 0,0 4 00 3 0 


Also a cap of chintz 
@ 3 anas. 


White kurtd .... 0 8 00 6 00 4 0 Double kurta of ! 

or I j khaddar or chintz, 1 0 0 0 12 0 0 8 0 

White upper sheet. | j j 

of khaddar ... 1 0 00 12 00 8 0 A checkered khes 

I (dabba) ... 5 0 0:4 0 03 0 0 

j.- White lower sheet | 

,2 of khaddar ... 1 0 (V0 12 0 0 8 0 Sheets or lungis as 

<l or | in the hot weather. 

Liingi as upper | | 

sheet, (rare) ... 5 0 04 0 0^3 0 0 

Lungi as lower sheet 

(rare) ... E 0 04 0 03 0 0 


“Muka is simply the checkered upper sheet worn by boys; it is about 
2 feet by 2f feet. It is said to be called also “dola” when worn by Hin¬ 
dus, and “rounta” when worn by Mubamadans. Khaddar, adhotar, dres 
and khiisa are kinds of cloth, Lungi is a sheet woven in checks, gene¬ 
rally white and dark blue. The lower lungi has a border at one 
end called “kanni;” the upper lungi has a. border at both ends. “Khes” 
is a cloth woven in a peculiar way. It may be plain or variegated 
(dabba). It has iu the latter case usually blue and white checks, and is 
much worn by Kambolis and Mahammadans. * 

50. Women’s shoes cost from 12 to 6 annas; girls’ shoes the same 
„ . as boys.’ Women wear trousers called "suthan” 

o mg o women. made of “susi,” a cloth with stripes lengthwise. 

The ground is usually blue and the stripes red or white, or else they 
wear a petticoat called “lahinga,” or “ghagra.” The former name is 
more in use by town people, the latter by villagers. Th.e “lahinga” too is 
usually made of finer stuff than the “ghagra.” They are both 

‘Handbook of Manufactures and. Arts of the Punjab (p. 1 et seq.) concerning the 
different kinds of cloth. 
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generally dyed red or blue. Sometimes, at the time of dyeing, 
some parts of the cloth are tied, and so remain uneoloured. On the. 
upper part of tho bod} a boddice is worn, either with or without a 
“kurti” or “jhagga." The “kurti” is a shirt with sleeves reaching only 
half w r ay to the elbows. It may be of any cloth or color. When worn 
without the “kurti” the boddice is called “choli.” It covers the breasts 
and has a slip running further down in front. It has short sleeves and 
is tied behind. This is usually worn by Hindus. The “angi” is a 
boddics worn with the “kurti” and differs from the “choli” only in 
having no front slip. Muhammadan women mostly wear this kind of 
boddice under the “kurti.” Over their beads women wear a shawl. 


There are several kinds. The most common are as follows:—the phul- 
kari. The cloth of this is dyed and then designs are worked on it with 
silk of different colors with the needle. Chuni; much the same as 
phulkari, but smaller, and worn by girls. Sa.lu.ri; this shawl has two 
colors woven in lengthways. Cliakia is the same as saliiri with broader 
stripes. Bhochan or dopatta, if coloured; the colours are printed and 
not woven in. Salu and lassa are dyed a rusty red, called “ thandb&pani,” 
and differ chiefly in the kind of cloth of which they are made. 
Lastly “slntl,” q. d. shawl, printed in gaudy colors, and mostly worn by 
women of the “kainin” class. A statement showing the clothes worn by 
women and girls, similar to that given before for men and boys,follows:— 

MUHAMMADANS. 
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“Chob” is a phulkari with flowers on the border only. It is dyed 
red. “Bagh” is the same as “phulkari,” but the designs are closer together, 
and more numerous. It is not to be supposed that the “phulkari,” 
chob, bagh, and bhochhan are all worn at one and the same timo by the 
same person. 

51. A woman ought to have the following ornaments. It is a point 

Ornaments °f family honor to provide them, if possible. 

Other ornaments are luxuries, these neces¬ 
saries :■—• 

Silver bracelets (h&thkarian), costing Rs. 10 to 30 the pair. 

Armlets of silver (bhawatta before marriage, tad after 

marriage), costing Rs. 10 to 12 the pair 

Silver eai’-rings (wiilian), „ Rs. 4 to 5 the set. 

Silver ear-drops (patar), „ Rs. 12 the pair. 

Gold nose-ring (nath), „ Rs. 3 to 20 each. 

52. Bedding consists of a “lef” (liliit f) of printed khaddar. 

Bedding stuffed with cotton. It has a cover or “ ulara,” 

This is worn over the body; a similar quilt 
called a “tulai” is placed beneath. Another covering is the “ dohar,” a 
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coarse cotton sheet with blue border and hlach 'stripes length wise. Fine 
blankets (loi) are also used; but coarse blankets (bhurfi) are left to farm 
labourers and other poor people. 

53. As a rule, the people have their food cooked at home during 
the cold weather, and at the public oven of the 
Foo<i ‘ niaelii during the hot season. The machiini 

gets a portion of whatever she bakes, for the cook is generally a female. 
This wage .is called “bhara.” The staple food consists of wheaten cakes. 
In the cold weather jowar, china or kangni, generally takes the place 
of wheat, but if a zamindar has wheat he eats it. China is boiled and 
used like rice; kangni is made into large thick cakes which are palatable 
enough when hot, but very dry when cold. Jowar is also used in the 
shape of cakes. With these cakes dal (the split grain) of gram, mash, 
or mting, or vegetables are eaten. In the hot weather especially, vege¬ 
tables, chiefly pumkins of sorts, are used. In the cold weather, turnips, 
carrots, and sag (greens), take the place of pumkins. Besides, all zaimn- 
dars drink large quantities of milk or butter-milk, generally the latter. 
Meals are taken twice a day, about 10 A. M. and after sunset. The 
food is almost always cold. If any food remains over from the evening 
meal it is eaten in the morning with some butter-milk. Parched gram is 
occasionally eaten in the afternoon, between the two meals. Butter or 
ghi (clarified butter 1 ) is commonly used with the cakes ; salt, spices, and 
gur (molasses) are also articles of diet in common use, It is not easy to 
ascertain the quantity of food which a man consumes per diem. But it 
is approximately from § to | of a ser of flour, 2 ehitaks, or £ of a ser 
of ddl, h chitak of ghi, and from f to 1 ser of butter-milk or milk, 
with S mash its of salt, or G pounds per annum, The allowance of salt 
is rather under the average consumption in the Puujab. The following 
form will show roughly the amount of food used by a man during the 
year, and its cost:—■ __ 


Articles of food. 

Daily 

Allowance. 

Total amount 
used in a 
year, say 

Jostin 
sers per 
rupee, 
say 

Total cost 
say 






Jls. 

A. 

1‘. 

Flour (of various sorts) 

1 

scr. 

6 mds. 31 sera. 

20 sers. 

13 

11 

0 

Ddl 

i 

» 

1 ^ ,, 

16 „ 

2 

11 

0 

Milk or butter-milk 

1 

»> 

G 34 „ 

20 „ 

13 

11 

0 

Butter 

i 

chtk. 


3 „ 

3 

11 

0 

Salt 

8 

maslms, 

3 >> 

9 „ 

0 

G 

4 

Bed pepper 

i 

pod. 



0 

8 

0 

Vegetables 


... 

6 marlAa. 

2 ans. per 
maria. 

9 

10 

0 

Gur, spices, parched gram, 
&c. 


... 

... 


3 

8 

8 





Total 

39 

0 

0 
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This is a fair estimate for a zamimhir in average circumstances. People 
well off will spend more, and the poor fare worse; women and children, of 
course, consume less food. The zaimndar has to buy next to nothing 
on account of food. No allowance has been made for fuel, because as 
much as is wanted can be got in the jungle for nothing. 

54. Every man smokes, and so docs every urchin as soon as he is 
Use o£ tobacco and opium, big enough to carry the liukka ; women do not 
smoke. The use of opium is very common. 
Almost every man has a bit wrapped up in the end of his turban. 
Religious mendicants are especially addicted to the use of this drug. 


55. The amusements of the people, to an ordinary observer, seem 
few and dull. Tittle boys may be seen.beating a 
Amusements. ball about with a stick, and their elders pitch the 

“bud^ar” (para 44.) about. On occasions of extraoidinaiy festivity, such 
as fairs, they are completely satisfied with incessant torn-toming, riding 
about two on a horse or three on a camel, and a swing in a merry-go- 
round, now and then. 


56. The ordinary manner in which the people pass their time has 

been expressed so admirably in para. 60 of the 
Daily occupa ion. Shahpnv Settlement Report, that I shall take 

the liberty of quoting the description, only omitting those parts which 
do not apply to Montgomery. 

“The male portion of the agricultural population is more or loss employed in some 
one or other of the operations of husbandry all the year round, and this is especially the 
case in the tracts where crops are artificially irrigated ; but the men of the pastoral 
tribes lead a comparatively lazy life ; the demands on their labour being 
limited to drawing water for the cattle and milking the cows. Women, on the 
other hand, are everywhere hard worked, the drudgery of their domestic occupations 
leaving them scarcely any leisure for rest or amusement. They must be up before it is 
light to churn the milk of the night before, and then sweep the house, throw away the 
rubbish, and make cakes of. the cow-dung. Water has then to be fetched * * ; when 

this is over it is time to commence cooking the morning meal, which when ready has to 
be taken to the men working in the fields. If after this their services are not required 
to watch the crops and frighten away the birds, they are expected to spin cotton or wool 
to be made into clothing for the family,—indeed the two occupations are often'eombined. 
Again, early in the afternoon preparations have to be made for the evening meal, the 
vegetables or dal’ are placed on the fire, and a second trip made to the village well foi 
water. By the time they return it is time to knead the flour, make it into cakes and 
cook it for their husbands, sons and brothers ; these lords of the creation will assist in 
tying up and milking the cows. This done, the milk is put over a slow fire to warm 
and the family sits down to dinner,—and so the days pass with little variation from yea] 
to year.” 

57. Following the same report, I give a list of the recognized 


Divisions of time, 


divisions of time, which differ in one or two 
points from those of Shalipur :— 
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Recognized divisions of time with 

Corresponding English time. 

M uham m a dans. 

Hindus. 

Narad* wela 

Bharbliat vrelA 

A little before sunrise. 

Wadi wela 

Wadi wela 

Till one hour and a half after sunrise. 

Rotiwcla 

Roti wela 

From wadi wela till a watch and a 
half after sunrise. 

Kaldbar 

Kalahar 

One watch and a half after sunrise. 

Dopaliar 

Dopaliar 

Moon. 

Peshi weld 

Landha weld 

3 P. M. 

Digar wela 

Hone 

An hour before snnset. 

Nimaeban wela or 
Sh&m wela 

Sindhid weld, Tarkd- 
lau weld 

Sunset. 

Sota wela 

Sot A wela 

From sunset till one watch of the 
night has passed. 

Adbi rdt 

Adhi rat 

Midnight. 

Pahar rdt 

1= —-;--——— —- 

Bakirain 

When one watch of the night remains 


“ Sindh ” is n song, sung between 3 p. m. and sunset, so sindliiil wela 
probably embraces that period of time. 


58. The ceremonies connected with births, marriages and deaths 

Marriages.—Expenses. ? eed . n 1 0fc be d ^ eribed ; but a few words may 

be said concerning negotiations preliminary to 
marriage, and marriage expenses, and concerning the health of the 
district. Muhammadans generally marry after the harvest in Jeth and 
Har (middle of May to middle of July); Hindus do not marry in Chetr 
(middle of March to middle of April) or Kiitik (middle of October to 
middle of November). Among the former, the mirasr conducts the 
negotiations for betrothal, coming from the boy’s father ; among Hin¬ 
dus, the Brahman does, coming on the part of the girl’s father. Among 
persons closely connected it is considered disgraceful to make marriage 
a money matter ; but not so if the families are of different clans, or 
even different sub-divisions of the same clan. As a rule, the girl is 
always bought; the price ranging from Rs. 50 to. Rs. 500. “ Over- 
assessment” not seldom means that a fancy price has been given for 
a daughter-in-law. According io the universal opinion of the people, 
the mercenary nature of marriage has been developed only since the 
introduction of English rule. This may be perhaps explained by the 
fact that former rulers took good care their subjects should not 
squander their money by appropriating it for their own use. If the go- 
between is successful, the father of the boy goes to the girl’s father and 
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arranges matters. For the girl’s father to move in the matter first would 
bo disgraceful. The betrothed pair may be mere children, in which case 
the marriage takes place when they have grown up. Marriage is atten¬ 
ded with few expenses except the dowry. Few people attend ; the food 
provided is of a cheap kind ; and the cost of bringing the guests (who 
are expected to make the bridegroom a present) to and fro is nil. After 
marriage, the married pair live in a house prepared for them near that 
of the husband’s father, with whose family they have their meals. 


50. The district is- fairly healthy. As regards small-pox 
TT epidemics, it is one of the worst in the Purdah, 

They generally occur m.the early months of the 
year. Pneumonia is common in the cold weather, caused by the 
intense coldness and dryness of the atmosphere. Fevex-s are of couitse 
prevalent as the mass of the population is located along the banks 
of tlie rivers and in the tracts irrigated by the inundation canals. 
January is usually the month of most mortality, and August that in 
which least deaths occur. The following table shows the average 
death-rate per thousand for each month, foi the last seven years:— 



18G7. 

1868. 

1809. 

1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873, 

January 

21 


39 

33 

32 

21 

31 

February 

17 

13 

41 

20 

23 

13 

23 

March 

14 

ir> 

44 

17 

21 

17 

25 

April 

9 

12 

28 

13 

19 

22 

23 

May 

10 

19 

38 

19 

23 

21 

27 

June 

11 

25 

23 

10 

18 

24 

26 

July 

17 

14 

17 

13 

14 

22 

15 

August 

16 

15 

16 

14 

12 

16 

11 

September 

17 

14 

15 

13 

11 

29 

17 

October 

20 

18 

28 

20 

16 

39 

17 

November 

21 

29 

CO 

25 

18 

38 

22 

December 

20 

29 

39 

27 

21 

_ 

39 

24 


The high mortality in the early months of 1869 was due to an out¬ 
break of small-pox; that in the last two months was caused by the 
fever-epidemic of the same year. The high death-rate in the end of 1872 
was caused by fever. The census of 1868 showed 2412 blind, 214 deaf, 
204 dumb, 40 lepers, and 146 insane pei’sons in the district. The 
disproportion between the number of each sex afflicted in the last four 
ways is striking. There are dispensaries at Montgomery, Pakpattan 
Dispensaries. and Dipalpur.' One is being built at Kamdlia. 
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62. Hitherto the people have been considered with reference to 
Population according to their tribal divisions, or as a whole. The occu- 
occupation. ° pations followed by them now demand notice. 

According to the census returns, the popula¬ 
tion consisted of 172,514 agriculturists; and 186,923 non-agriculturists. 
The agricultural population was made up thus :— 


Proprietors 

Tenants 

Laborers 

Herdsmen 

Shepherds 

Graziers 


46,686 

104,841 

2,023 

9,518 

8,515 

931 


The non-agricultural population was divided into 14 classes, most 
of which had several sub-divisions. The more important sub-divisions 
only need be mentioned here. They are :— 


Laborers 


21,545 

Weavers 


18,250 

Sweepers 


17,447 

Beggars 


17,043 

Grain and flour-sellers 


13,921 

Potters and brick-makers... 


10,551 

Shoe makers ... 


9,547 

Village officers 1.. 


7,577 

Travellers 


7,545 

Inn-keepers ... 


6,329 

Carpenters 


... 5,485 

Carriers 


4,683 

Barbers ... W 


4,442 

Dyers 


3,705 

Cotton-cleaners 


3,470 

Shopkeepers and petty dealers 


3,300 

Goldsmiths and silversmiths 


2,937 

Blacksmiths ... 


2,634 

Priests 

... 

2,475 

Letters-out of animals and conveyances. 

2,106 

Dancing girls and athletes, &e. 

• . . 

1,315 

Other non-agriculturists ... 

... 

20,616 


Prom these details it appears that a large number of persons, who 
are really agriculturists have been recorded as non-agriculturists ; the 
village officers belong undoubtedly to the agricultural population. So 
do the sweepers. Nearly 5 per cent of the population are put down as 
beggars. This causes a suspicion that, every man who calls himself 
a “ fakir” has been entered as a beggar. Many members of tribes, like 
the Saiyads, Khaggas, &c., do live partly on alms received from persons 
who look upon them as their spiritual guides, a relation known as “ pin 
muridi” or “gurusikhi;” but these men are, as a rule, agriculturists, 
and are certainly not beggars in the ordinary sense of the word. 
It would be uusafe to diaw any conclusions in favor of the condition of 
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tlie cultivating classes from the census returns of the proportion 
borne by the non-agricultural to the agricultural population. 


G3. The trade of the district consists principally of the export of 
wheat, rice, a little gram, cotton and cotton-seed, wool, hides, ghi, sajji, 
main, and cloth, and aonjotifnes of munj ;and of the import of jowar and 
Trade—means of hajra, saccharine produce, salt, cloth, oil, hard- 

enrriase. ' ware, fruit and dyes. Goods are exported and 

imported by rail, or by boat; or by road on camels, bullocks, ponies, 
asses and in carts. They are generally carried at a fixed rate per man 
according to the distance. Wheat and gram are sent by boat and rail 
Exports. to Mooltan, and on camels to the Sirsa district. 

Rice goes to Lahore, Mooltan, and Amritsar by 
rail, and to Jhnngand Fazilka on camels. Cotton and wool go by boat 
or rail to Mooltan, for despatch to Kardclii. Cotton-seed is chiefly expor¬ 
ted to Jhang and Ferozepore on camels. Hides are sent to Lahore and 
Amritsar by the same means of conveyance. Ghi goes to Amritsaf 
and Mooltan by rail, and to FAzillca on ponies. Sajji is sent to Amritsar 
’and Jullundur by rail or on camels, or in carts, returning after having 
brought gur. Main (galls of tamarisk) goes also to Amritsar and 
Jullundur on camels or hy rail. Yarn cloth and cloth fabrics are sent to 
Lahore, Amritsar, Sirsa, BahAwalpur and Mooltan by rail or on camels, 
ponies and asses. Munj is exported to Amritsar and Jullundur on 
Imports. camels, Jowar and bajra are .imported from the 

other side of the Sutlej, chiefly on camels and 
asses. Saccharine produce comes from Jullundur and GurdAspur on 
camels and in carts. Shah pur sends salt on camels. Yarn and cloth 
imported are of English manufacture, and are obtained fiom Mooltan 
and Amritsar on camels and by rail. Camels and ponies bring oil from 
Fazilka. Amritsar supplies hardware by rail and on ponies. Fruit is 
broughtby merchants of Afghanistan on camels. They also furnish madder, 
while indigo is got from. Mooltan by rail. 


G4. The chief trading towns are SaiyadwAiA, KamaliaandPAkpattan. 

Chief trading towns. Say ad w Ala exports a good deal of grain to the 

Bat- tracts of the Reclma DoAb. It also sends 
cotton-seeds to Jhang and Ferozepore. Good cloth is made here.. KamAlia 
sends ghi to Mooltan and Amritsar, oil seeds to Jhang, and wool t < 
Mooltan and Karachi. Its imports too are quite of the ordinary class: 
salt, gur, dyes with silk, from Mooltan, and cotton fabrics from Amritsar 
and Manchester. The principal trade of Pakpattan is in cloth. 'Formerly 
large numbers of weavers lived here, and even now there are a good 
many looms at work, though the series of bad years experienced lately 
is said to have driven many weavers away. The “ Hingis” of 700 and 
1000 threads to a breadth, and “dohars” of all kinds made at Pakpattan, 
are much esteemed, and find a ready sale in Amritsar, Lahore and 
Mooltan. A considerable quantity of the products of the local looms is 
disposed of at the annual fair in the first week of the Muharram. About 
}, of the yarn used at PAkpattan comes from England via Bombay 
and the Indus. There are two castes of weavers at PAkpattan, the one 
called “Bhakri,” the other " PAoli.” The difference between them is that 
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the women of the former class weave, those of the latter consider it 
Pdkpattan weavers. a disgrace to do so. The women of both castes, 
but 'especially those of the “ P&oli,” prepare the 
web. Lately there were 10 Bb&kri and 20 Paoli women engaged 
in this work, at which they make about one pice for every mile they go 
backwards and. forwards. There were 124 looms at work, viz., Paolis, 
78 men and 2 boys: Bhakffa 35 men, 6 women, aud 3 boys. Thread is 
spun by women, who are paid in kind. They get 11 to 2 seers of cotton 
and give back one seer of thread. Twenty-sers of cotton are carded 
for one rupee. Pakpattanhasalsoa high reputation for itslacquered work* 
Good blankets are raid to be made at Malka Hans. Kabula does 
Some little trade with Amritsar in ghi; and Pakka Sidhar in cloth 
with Baliawalpur, and in grain lately chiefly with Bikaner. It is not 
possible to do more than guess at the value of the trade of the 
district. Judging from a few isolated facts, I should be inclined to 
think it $bout 10 lakhs per annum. Of course this is only the value 
of the exterior trade ; transactions between residents of the district are 
not included, 

C5. Except in towns, the Government maund and ser are not 
Weights and measures. employed in the purchase and sale of grain. A 
measure of capacity is used, and not one of 
weight. This measure is the “topa,” and its size varies in different 
parts of the district. I have had a map prepared, No. 20, showing the 
weight of a “ topa” of wheat in each locality. There are 10 different 
“ topas, ” and the weight varies from 1 ser 4 chittaks to 3 sers 4 
ehittaks. The divisions aud multiples of the topa are the paropi, pad, 
man, klianvar, and mani. 

4 paropis 1 topa 

4 topas = 1 pai 

4 pais =s 1 man (maund) 

10 mans = 1 khanvar 

12i mans =■ 1 mani 

The kharwkr is used on the Ravi and the mani on the Sutlej. The 
native “ man ” then is of a fluctuating value according to locality, and 
one great difficulty in obtaining information concerning yield of crops, 
amount of seed grain, &c., is the uncertainty as to what “ topa” the 
informant is alluding to. To make matters worse, there are two ways 
of using the topa. In one called “chhara,” when the topa has been 
filled, nothing is added with the hand; and in the second, called 
“ bharti,” the topa is heaped up with the hand. Topas are round 
measures. They are usually made of ukhan or karil, sometimes of 
kikar. The differences in the value of the topa are due to the country 
having been split'up into numerous petty states, the ruler of' each of 
which set up his own topa, partly to assert his independence, and partly 
it would seem, at least occasionally, to cheat the zammdars under him. 
The information in the map should be checked by any district officer 

* The publication of the Handbook of the Manufactures and Arts of the Punjab renders 
it needless to go further into these subjects. Notices of tanning, pottery, &c., are for the 
same reason omitted, ft should be remembered, however that there are local terms 
and methods of doing work. The same description does hot suit every locality. 
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using it; as this is a subject on which one is likely to have been deceived. 
It is hardly necessary to point out that, wheat itself varies in weight. 

G6. The only industry that need be specially noticed is the 
Fishing. fishery, as this is a point concerning which 

little is known, and which has excited some 
interest latterly. There are no fishing towns. Fishermen, who are called 
“ jhabels,” do not depend exclusively on their earnings from fishing. 
They live scattered about in the villages bordering on the rivers. 
From the census report of 1868 it appears there were 540 fishmongers 
i. e. fishermen, in the district. Fish are rarely caught from the bed of the 
rivers, as the fishermen have not the means of carrying on operations 
successfully in deep and rapid streams. Most fish are caught in the 
“ budhs ’’ (chapter I. para: 9.) during the cold season * Fish go up 
these to spawn, and on the rivers falling, the fish in the “budhs” are 
shut up as in a lake. Fishermen make their own nets. Four kinds are 
in use. The meshes of the first three are about one inch square ; those 
of the fourth much smaller. The nets are called on the Sutlej:—(1) 
“hand; ” this is a long net made of several breadths joined together. 
A number of men drag this net, sweeping the whole width of a “ budh” 
with it. (2)S4twdn; this is around net, about 7 to 10 feet in diameter. 
The edge all round is weighted with iron rings, through which a cord 
passes. The fisherman holds this cord in his hand, and flings the net 
into the water, so that it opens ; and the weighted edge sinking to the 
bottom, prevents anything under the net from escaping. By pulling the 
string going through the rings, the net is closed like a hag and anything 
insido is caught. ( 3 ) Kudalli; this is a cone covered with netting. Its 
size is proportioned to the size and strength of the person using it. It 
is generally about four feet high and the same in diameter at the 
bottom. The fisherman plunges this cone with the broad end downwards 
through the water to the bottom. If there are any fish inside, their 
motion in trying to escape tells him. If they are small, he inserts his 
hand under the net and seizes them ; if large, he first spears them 
with an iron spit, about one foot long, called “ su&.” (4) “ Sambhi;” 
this consists of two sticks fastened together at an angle. The 
intermediate space is covered with fine netting. One man stands 
in the water holding the net below the surface, while another comes 
towards him beating the water. When he gets near, the man with the 
net lifts it out of the water, and the fish at that moment over the net 
are caught. This net is used only for catching very small fish. The 
principal kinds of fish found are the— 

Bhatti. Bhusan. Lesi. 


Pabra. 

Machh&ua. 

Nai Machhi. 

Sing&ri. 

Petrata. 

Tir Khanda. 

Mori. 

Khagar. 

Patwi. 

Saul. 

Dungna. 

Pranda. 

Malhi. 

Jalli. 

Makni. 

Gogu. 

Parahi. 

Durra. 


* Much of this information is taken from a report by Mr, Blytli, formerly Deputy 
Commissioner. 
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besides the “ gSngnl ” or “ jlringa ” (shrimp), and the “goj ” (eel). 
Fishermen do not sell by weight but barter so many of their fish 
for so much grain ; they are not usually paid in cash. In the canals, 
fishing is allowed only by men working the regulators at Dipalpur 
and Kachhapakka. They get no pay hut are permitted to fish. Fish 
oil obtained by boiling down fish and skimming off the fat that rises to 
the top is not made to any extent here. It is called “veo,” and is used 
in some cases of cattle-disease. It fc-t possible that some of the names 
given above apply to the same fish at different stages of its growth, and 
do not all represent different species. 


67. There are three municipalities in the district—Montgomery, 
Municipalities. Pakpattan and K am ilia. All three belong to 

the third class. In baiyadwala, Hujra, and 
Dip&lpur, a municipal income is raised, but they.are not municipalities. 
The income of each of these six towns during the year 1873-74 was as 
follows :— 

Montgomery ... ... ... Rs. 

Kamalia 


Pakpattan 

Saiyadwala 

Hujra 

Dipalpur 


1,805 

2,245 

3,100 

1,125 

605 

1,650 


68. There are 10 first class police stations (thtinas), at Saiyad- 

Police divisions_crime wala * 0hnchak , Bugera, Montgomery, Ilarappa, 

Katn&lia, Tibbi, Pakpattan, Haveli and Dio&l- 
pur; and 6 second class than as at Bucheke, Balak, Kiliinwflla, Chicha- 
watni, Hujra, and Atari, Patrolling stations exist at Mahiranw&la, 
Satghara,- Kauri Shdh, Kabir Shekh Fazil, Jamlera and Dhaular. 
There are forwarding posts at Mirak, Ok.lrd, Rajawala, Doburji, and 
N lirpur. The police divisions of the district may be seen from map 
No. 18. As usual in the Punjab, the common crimes are cattle-stealing 
and running away with other men’s wives. 


60. Schools for boys and girls exist at Saiyadwiila, Montgomery, 
Kamalia, Hujra and Jethpur, There are schools 
for boys, besides, at FaridaMd, Kot Tahir. Jand- 
riika, Gugera, Nurshah, Satghara, Pakpattan, Kandiwala, Shergarh and 
Dipalpur; and for girls at sadr Gugera. The schools at Montgomery and 
Kamfilia are middle schools; the others are primary schools. There were 
1210 scholars; 1103 boys and 107 girls attending them oh the 30th April 
1874. According to the census returns there were only 8896 persons 
who could read and write in the district, in 1868. Of these, only 25 
were females—this is not quite 2£ per cent, of the total population. 
The people have no taste for instruction. 


70. The people 
Character of the people. 


of this district are a bold sturdy set They 
are unsophisticated, and can laugh. But they 
avoid speaking the truth on principle and 
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withal lie in such an artless and reckless way that a Hindustani 
would blush with shame at their silliness. They completely fail to grasp 
the idea of rights in property, when the property appears in the shape 
of their neighbour’s cattle or wife. They are only moderately industrious. 
Some say they are lazy, but they are not. They are extravagant, ignorant, 
and superstitious. To travellers they extend a tolerable hospitality; but 
Hatim T£i need not look to his laurels on account of their rivalry. In fact 
thoy seem made up of bad qualities and half-hearted virtues; yet there 
must be something good about them, for one gets to like them, hut 
why, it would be hard to say. 


PART I.—Descriptive. 


CHAPTER III.— The Live-stock. 


1. The last report on the Administration of the Punjab and its 
Kumber of live-stock Dependencies, that for the year 1872-73, gives 

existing in the district. the number of live-stock in the Montgomery 

district as follows :— 





! 1 

Cows and 
| Bullocks. 

H 1 

Sheep and 
goats. 


Horses. 

Ponies. 

Donkeys, i 


Total. 

1,600 

35 

4,995 

7,912 

226,226 

270,407 

611,174 


Jluffaloes are not mentioned: they are probably shown under the 
heading cows and bulloeks. The information for this return was 
collected in 186H-69. My impression is that the number of horses and 
horned cattle is much under the mark. The distinction between 
horses and ponies peed not be much noticed. A good many of the 
1,600 animals put down as horses are simply shabby “ tats.” Taking 
horses and ponies together, it appears there are upwards of 1,100 such 
in the Rolitak district more than in Montgomery, yet one is at 
once struck on coming from the latter to the former district by the fact 
that scarcely any one seems to have a beast on which to ride. In 
Montgomery, the people of the village one is inspecting who accompany 
one, are almost invariably mounted ; in Rohtak they go on foot, partly 
because it is the custom for them to do so, and partly because but few 
of them have a horse or pony. As regards the horned cattle, the Deputy 
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Goiamfcjsioijer, Mr. Rlytb, estimated the-number existing in 1366-6? a# 

191,133 coys, 

63,732 bullocks, 

59,433 buffaloes; 

apd tliere Js no reason to believe that any very serious decrease 
1 ( as since taken place. The .settj.einep.fc returns for Gugera and 
Montgomery tahsils have mixed op sheep and goats with cattle, so they 
do not assist in ascertaining the number of cattle. In Pakpattan tha 
number of cattle y/as found to be 46,797, and in PipjUpur, 93,450; or a 
total of 145,247- for the Sutlej tahsils; and if is strange if the Ravi 
tahsils have not an equal number, at least. 


2. The horses of this district never enjoyed any great celebrity, 

but the horses bred along the Lahore border, 
J r ° L ' in the Nakka country, were held in good 

repute in olden times. A good mare, it is said, would fetch Rs. 800, and 
a horse from Rs. 200 to Rs. 500. These horses were country-bred, large, 
strong and long-winded, and were much fancied by the Sikhs. There 
were some uncommonly tine mares or stallions, the produce of which 
was chiefly found among certain tribes or with certain individuals; 
such were Anmol and Kajal in the Manes tribe; Mornt, among the 
Kharrals and Wattus, Phabban, with the Khavrals; and Mill, with the 
Bahrwal sardars. A well-grown mare can he got now for from 
Re. 10.0 to Rs. 200, while the ordinary run of horses cost*"from 
Rs. 50 to Rs. 100. Horses are not uncommonly held in shares. One 
man owns say, }, another and another T j ; Biiba Bishn Singh is said 
to have encouraged horse breeding. His stallions served the zammd&rs’ 
mares, and in return lie used to buy the produce, if a eolt, when a 
year or two old, at much under its value. If a mire, nothing was taken; 
the zamtndar retained her. There is a small stud now at Pfobynabad in 
the Pakpattau talisil owned by the officers of the XI Bengal Lancers,- 
where horses are bred for the use of the regiment. There are no 
Government stallions in the Montgomery district. 

Ponies cost from Rs. 12 to Rs. 50. 

3. Asses are generally kept by Kumhars, Machine and Chuhrfo;, 

An average male ass will cost from Rs. 8 to 
" ' Ra. 12, and a good one from Rs. 15 to Rs. 16. 

The female will cost about Rs. 5 more; asses are put to work when 
between 3 and 4 years old, and work 8 years. The average weight 
they carry is from 1| to 2 maunds. If they belong to professional 
carriers, they get about 2 seers each of chopped straw (tun) in the 
evening ; if not, they are left to shift for themselves. The milk is not 
used. There are some fine white asses in the Pakpattan tahsil said tc 
be descended from asses that came from Dera Ghkzi Khan, 


4. I have not been able to test the information received about 
Camel a camels, and so it should he taken with caution. 

According to it, there are three kinds of camel— 
the “ sohawa, ” “ganda” and “ haz£ra.” These terms seem to apply to tha, 
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color of the animal. The “ soh&wa” camel has long lips, medium sized 
head, thick skin, and is of a brown color. The “ganda” camel is grey, and 
has a large head, small mouth and thin skin. The “hazara” camel has 
a small tail and is of a red color. This is the worst of the three kinds, as 
it has no endurance on a journey. The “ gauda ” is the best. The 
female gives much more milk than that of the" sohawa; " the color is 
good, and the strengh and endurance of the “ganda” is superior. The 
camels of this district are of no use for riding. A good “ ganda” camel 
costs about Rs. 100 to Rs. 120; a “sohawa,” Rs. 10 less; and a “hazara” 
Rs. 20 less. Outsiders generally buy male camels. A female camel fetches 
on an average Rs, 20 less than the male. The camel owners, however, 
depend on their profits from letting out camels as baggage animals, not 
on their profits from the sale of them. Large herds go down, annually 
to Bhiwani for employment. If well treated, a camel lives 40 years. If 
its owner is poor, he will commence loading it at 3 years of age; if fairly 
Age at, which weaned, off > at The coupling season is Poh, Magar, 
commences work, breeds, Phagan and Chetr ( December to March ). 
&c - The period of gestation is 12 months. At 4, 

the female camel brings forth her first young one. She continues hearing 
9 or 10 times, at intervals of 2 years. After one year the young one is 
weaned. Up to that period the milk is good; afterwards it is infe- 
rior. A camel will feed her young and yield 
1 ' 12 seers of milk a day besides. The owner 

milks her twice a day; he milks two teats and leaves two for the young 
one. The milk yields curds and butter-milk, but not butter. It acts 
as a laxative to those not accustomed to its use. It is uncommonly 
good, and magnificent for disease of the spleen (lipph.) A camel 
commences with carrying 3 maunds, and when full grown carries 8. 
t, ,, . , The camel is shorn in Chetr : and its hair mixed 

with goat hair is. male into ropes and boras 
p tajr (bora — a sack.) The shearing yields about f 

of a seer of hair. When the camel is at death’s 


p,, esh door it is duly slaughtered and there is a feast on 

its flesh. The Chuhra appropriates the skin and 
sells it for about 8 anas to the dabgar, or maker of large leather vessels 
called “ kuppas,” in which oil and glii are carried. After the hair has 
been stripped off, the raw hide is placed round a hollow earthen mould, 
When the hide dries and hardens, the mould is broken and shaken out 
of the mouth of the “kuppa,” which is then complete. In a disease to 
which melons are subject, called “ hadda,” camel’s bones burned to 
wind-ward of tlie field attacked, are a fine remedy. Camels are turned 


Food of camels. 


out into the jungle and allowed to do for 
themselves. They eat almost anything, but 


ak, dhak and liarmal they avoid. They are sometimes given alum 
Names of camels ax differ- and spices. A camel is called “ toda ” till one 
rent stages of growth. year old. Then “ inazat ” till two years old, 

or for one year after weaning. He is afterwards called trilian, chhatar, 
doyak, chaugga, chhigga, vesh and armash, at the commencement of 
his 3rd, 4th, 5th. Cth, 7th, 8th, and 9th years respectively. After that 


L 
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he is full gown and is called “ unt.” The first year is divided into three 
parts: the first four months, when the camel is called lihdrd or lih&ra 
tod£ ; the next two, when the name is changed to mohala ; and the 
last six, when it becoines'kutela. When the camel becomes a chhatar 
his milk teeth go ; and at each succeeding stage the camel gets two 
teeth ; till when he becomes armosh, he has his proper complement of 
six incisors and four canine teeth. A female camel is called todi till 2 
years old ; then till 4 years old, piirap. As soon as she has brought forth 
her first young one, she becomes a daeln, and is afterwards called 
dachi pahlan, dachi day an and so on, according to the number of 
young she has produced. 


5. Camels are subject to many diseases and ailments. The re- 

r.. , . medics are often remarkable. However, a 

Diseasos of camels. , . . ,, • , , 

general remedy in all cases, is to hang up a 

charm, or still better, a koran, and drive the sick animal beneath it. 


The giving of alms, and prayers of pious people, are also very efficacious. 
The following are the more common diseases, with their symptoms and 
remedies, causes, and results :— 

Sat .—This is the most deadly of diseases. The only visible symptoms 
are trembling, sweating and the mouth being kept open. The disease 
occurs at all seasons ; there is no remedy ; in a couple of hours after the 
symptoms appear the animal is dead. It is as it were struck dead ; hence 
the name “sat,” meaning a blow, seems to be splenic apoplexy. 

Zahmat .—Cause not known; occurs in hot weather; the animal 
coughs, ceases to eat and drink; there is a running from mouth and nose. 
Bcmedies: boil 1 seer of old molasses (gur), -J seer poppy heads (post), 
and ^ seer aj wain water; give for three or four days consecutively in the 
evening ; or give \ seer of heated salt dissolved in w r ater in the evening. 
Young animals generally escape, but the old die ; seems like riiider-pest. 


Hibbi occurs at any season, and is said to be due to eating unwhole¬ 
some food. Throat and neck swell. The animal generally recovers in a 
week ; the swelling is branded ; or i seer ot ghi is poured down each 
nostril through a tube or the spout of a lota, twice or thrice; or from 1 to 2 
seers of wheaten bread soaked in ghi are given every evening, for a week. 


Pliet occurs in the rains, also at commencement of the hot weather 
when rhe camels are laden with heating goods. Due in rains to noxious 
exhalations and attacks of mosquitoes. This is a lingering disorder, 
and the animal generally dies. It eats little, stay's out in the sun, and 
becomes a mere bag of bones. Skin shrivels up. The remedies are : one 
ser of gur and “ haliya ” (Lepidium sativum,) mixed, given every evening, 
or a ser of butter every evening ; or a fermented drink made of “ til ” 
plants when the ear is forming, and gur or a lota full of butter-milk 
churned up with alum or haliyii, continued till recovery. A couple of 
aers of dry wheat should be given every day for 10 or 12 days. 


Solera seems only a further stage of “pheta;” all animals attacked by 
“pheta” do not get it. The remedies are a decoction of roots of the kokan- 
ber or a fermented drink made of equal parts of white cummins, coriander 
seeds and candy. About 75 per cent, of the cases terminate fatally. 
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KMrish, or mange, occurs in August and September, and December 
and January; is attributed to drinking stagnant water and getting no 
“ Una ” to eat. It lasts from 2 to 4 months and is easily curable. The 
body is rubbed with sweet oil and sulphur mixed; a couple of sers of 
onions are given every day for a fortnight, or a couple of sers of mixed 
gur and bitter oil are administered daily for the same period. The 
whole body becomesa mass of sore; the hair comes off, the skin cracks, 
and blood exudes. 

Simok is a swelling in the knee, hock, shoulder or ancle. It 
occurs in every season, and is attributed to unwholesome food. The 
animal raises the limb affected and cannot walk and ceases to eat. 
-Bleeding and branding are the remedies. A cure is generally affected. 

Barr. This is a dangerous disease ; about half the animals attacked 
die. It generally occurs in the latter half of the year after August, and 
is said to be caused by taking off the saddle before the animal has got 
cool; the symptoms are like some noticed in rinderpest; all four legs 
get rigid; the animal falls down, shivers;, raises its head, and ceases to 
eat and drink. As treatment, a lino is branded all round the body; or J 
ser “ gugal” (Bdellium), 1 tola of opium, 1 seer cloves, 1 ser candy, 
2 sers of sweet oil and a dozen or so of fowl’s eggs are mixed up and 
given at once. The animal is wrapped up and kept out of cold and 
windy places. 

Oathar is a swelling containing matter on tho inside of the hind legs. 
It lasts a month or so. Cause is not known. Rarelyfatal. May occur 
at auy time. Besides branding, the remedy is to give a hot drink of 
boiled camel's milk and turmeric every evening, for a week. 

Bel is another dangerous disease. Few escape. 11 may aoccurt any 
time, and is said to he caused by the animal not getting the condiments 
it requires. A swelling of the rectum and of the whole body up to the 
hump is the most conspicuous symptom. The remedies adopted are 
branding in the form of a double cross over the backbone, and a drench 
of 4 sera camel’s milk boiled with 1 ser haliya and 1 ser old gur. 

Ak'ra occurs in November and December. Front legs get stiff and 
are moved with difficulty; attributed to eating dry tali loaves, which 
is hardly Correct as there are no tdli leaves anywhere in the jungle. 
The animal generally gets well in Basakh (April); gur is given daily, 
or a drink made of the ashes of the burnt skull of a horse mixed with 
stale water; this seems a sort of rheumatism. Akra means simply stiff. 

Chandri or Chhciliyan ; this is an eruption of boils rarely fatal 
Occurs at any time. Cause is unknown. Black popper and ghx, mixed- 
are given; or masar (Ervum lens) boiled with salt and red pepper, 
The boils are opened with a needle or sliced off with a knife. In very, 
bad cases branding is resorted to. 

Rasaula. This is a large swelling liki a goitre on the neck. On 
being opened it is found to Contain blood ; some say hair. At the 
beginning of the hot weather a boil forms under the back part of the 
pack-saddle; this heals about the end of the hot season after bursting. 
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Owing to it camel-men do not care to be employed during the very 
hot months. 

Young camels for a couple of months after birth are liable to 
two diseases. One is sul, or colic. Few animals are attacked, if taken 
care of; but if attacked, they generally die. There is no remedy. The 
other is Jiik which seems to be excessive purging. This is rarely 
fatal. A mixture, of“khfingar” * boiled with 2 tolas of rice and 1 told 
of bhang (dried leaves of cannabis sativa.) is given every evening. 

Of these diseases, khdrish is said to be contagious, sat and 
zahmat infectious, and the others neither. It must be remembered 
that some of the above names may represent the same disease in 
different stages. 


Cows. 


Food. 


6. The cows of the Ravi are considered much superior to those 
of the Sutlej, as they yield considerably 
more milk. An average Ravi cow will cost 
Rs. 25 ; while Rs. 20 would be a good price on the Sutlej. A cow 
calves during the tenth month of pregnancy, generally in January and 
February, or May and June. She commences calving when four years 
old, and as a rule produces four calves at intervals of from 18 months to 2 
years. In places where the grass is uncommonly good she will have as 
many as live calves. As soon as she has calved, 
a mixture of one ser of gur and two chittaks of 
soap is stuffed down her throat to aid in the expulsion of the placenta (jer.) 
For two or three days afterwards she getsevery eveningtwosers of wheat 
soaked in water till it swells (ghunggani) with two or three chittaks of 
gur. When not in milk, a cow is left to shift for herself pretty much, 
going out with the cattle of the village to graze. However, when in milk, 
if her owner is fairly off, and she has not many rivals, she will get some 
boiled cotton-seed (varenva) about 1-J ser per diem in Poll, and in Jeth 
and Har as much ground gram or barley soaked in water ; and will, in 
other respects, he treated as her owner’s bullocks, sharing with them 
and the buffaloes the oil-cake (khal) he may possess. As r rule, a cow is 
well off if she gets some chopped straw in addition to what she can pick 
up in the fields. Thecalfis weaned when one year 
old. For six months after calving the supply of 
milk is good ;it then falls off, and deteriorates. Cows are milked twice a 
day, morning and evening. The quantity of milk at each milking depends 
on ’ the season, being in proportion to the length of the day or night. On 
an average a cow gives four sers of milk per diem or between 3 and 
4 quarts. This is very little ; but the animals are not fed well. This is 
a point on which the people are very chary of correct information; milk 
is not usually sold as there is no demand. In odd places there may 
be some demand, and then the price will be about 24 sers the rupee. 
The people drink as much milk as they want and turn the rest into 
butter or glii. The morning’s milk is placed in the" dudh kfirhni ” and 
simmers all day long. In the evening it is poured into another vessel 
and mixed with the evening’s milk, and an acid substance, called "jag,” 

* Khangar is the milk of an animal shortly before she runs dry. 
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or in default of that some wheaten bread is put. into it to cause 
coagulation. In the morning it is churned. The butter is usually 
sold to persons who make it into ghi; the butter-milk (lassi) is used 
at home; 24 sera of milk will yield 14 chittaks of butter, which will 
give 9 to 10 chittaks of ghi. This is good considering the bad food 
of the cows. In buying cows, the points looked to are the fineness 
of the hair, the thin skin, heavy hind-quarters 
Tomts of a cow. and slight fore-quarters. The size is looked to, as 

a test of what the calves will he. If in milk, the cow is milked ; she 
should not be savage, given to kicking or butting; nor should she allow 
only one person to milk her. In the former case she is called “ khatar” 
in the latter hathal. Another trick, cows have is only letting them¬ 
selves be milked just after the calf has been sucking, and then 
only for a short time, so that the calf has to be brought bacit 
again. Such a cow is called, “pherwan dojh-wali” '‘(pherwan” again; 
“dojh” milking). The udder should be broad and stiff, the teats long 
anti soft. 


7. In buying bullocks the points looked to, are the fitness of the 

._. animal for work. This is tested by putting it 

ing bullocks? 6 ° m Uy " to plough, work at a well, fee. If it does well 

its appearance is scrutinized. The eyes should 
he lai'ge and tho ears small; the chest should be broad; the neck 
in front of the hump massive, so as to give a good support to the 
plough; the legs should be strong, hoofs broad, pasterns short. The 
hair and skin should be soft and fine ; the tail long and thin. The 
color is also looked to. White and grey are good colors; reddish 
brown is fair; red bad, and black worst of all. A bullock should 
have good horns, as a man should have a good mustache, 
according to the saying —“Mard muchhel, bail xitigel”; but connoisseurs 
are not agreed as to what a good horn is. Bullocks cost from its. 10 
Cost of bullocks. t0 Re ' 80. A vei 7 fair average bullock can be 

got for Bs. 35. His work is generally light if 


continuous. A bullock is put to work when four, and will work 8 
years if taken care of. In making bullocks, the knife is not used as it is 
„ . considered dangerous, people not being acquain- 

tion ted with the method to be adopted. I he operation 

is effected by repeated blows of a small stick. 
It is generally carried out when the young bull is 2£ years’ old, in 
Phagan or Chetr. If before this age the animal grows up a weed. 
Bullocks are fed four times a day, in the morning and evening, at 
Food noon, and before the owner goes to bed. They 

very seldom get any grain, if ever : but they 
may come in for some raw-cotton seed (varenvan) in Poh. Twice a 
month, except in Hfir and Jeth, some salt is rubbed into their mouths ; 
and the same is done in respect of cows and buffaloes. A bullock will cat 
from 12 to 15 seers of broken straw per diem or about double that quantity 
of green fodder. Its food consists chiefly of broken straw of sorts, turnips, 
chamjow&r (grown as fodder), green wheat, and dry jow&r stalks. 
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Its food during the year, commencing with Chetr or the middle of 
March, may be taken to be as follows:— 

Chetr .—Green wheat, methrfi, carrots (rare.) 

Baisdkh .—Wheat straw ; dry tun; grazes in stubble-fields. 

Jeth .—Turf mixed with charri, sown early in Bais&kh. China straw. 
Ear. —Do, If there has been rain, the bullocks are turned out to 
graze. 

Saivan Bha f ^ raze > as before. If there has been no rain turi, or 


don .— 


charri, or china sown in Jeth and kept over, is 
given. 

j4su.—K angni straw, or charri sown in Sawan. 

Kdtik .—-Charri sown in Sdwan, or straw of china sown in Bhddon, 
Bullocks also graze in stubble fields, 

Maghar. —Charri, or china straw. Also rice straw, if available. 

Boh .—Turi mixed with green wheat. Tops of turnips. 

Magh.—rDo. and turnips (roots.) 

Phagan .—Green wheat, turnips, and methrd at the end of the month. 
Turi is dry broken straw of wheat or barley. Of course a man may feed 
his bullocks any way he pleases; but, as a rule, they are fed much as shown 
above; turnips and green wheat are often, especially when still young, 
mixed with tfiri. It is not uncommon on the Ravi to turn the cattle 
out into the young fields of gram, masar, &c., to graze. 

8. Like camels, cows and bullocks have different names at different 
stages of their growth. They are however, very 
Names of cows & bullocks. simple. The general name for cattle is “ mal.” 

The following are the names in use :— 


Name of cow. 

Yachhi till oue year old. 

Wairki, „ 2| years. „ 

Dlianap, „ she calves. 

Gai (also gao, on Ravi) after calving. 

There are other names according to 
teeth they have, viz :— 

Name of cow. 


Klu'n' 

Dondl 

Chauggf 

Chiggi 


Name of bull 
or bullock. 
Khfra 
Donda 
Chaugga 
Chigga 


Name of bullock or bull. 
Yachhii, till 1 year old. 

Wairka, „ 2^ years „ 

Vobr, „ 4 „ 

Bail, or san, after 4 years of ago. 
the number of teeth or tho kind of 

Period of life. 


Till 2 years of age Animal has only milk teeth. 
From 2 „ „to 3. Aminallias two teeth (incisors.) 

„ 3 „ „ „ 4 „ „ four „ 

After 4 „ „ Animal has six teeth. 


9. Male buffaloes are not in much request in Montgomery ; they are 
Buffaloes, males. employed .in places in the Sandal Bar where the 

wells are deep, and also in ploughing up the nee 
field along the Deg. They are very strong, but they feel the heat very 
much and die soon. This is expressed in the saying:— 

Jhote nun gah; budhi nun rah. 

Mard nun cliaki ; ghore nun ehhati. 

Chare rah kurah. 
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For a buffaloe to thresh; for an old woman to travel; for a man to grind 
corn ; for a horse to carry the pannier of an ass : all four ways (of doing* 
things) are bad ways. Male buffaloes are generally eaten when 
young. If they escape they are sold to men of the Manjha and 
Shekhupura. They cost from Rs. 15 to Its. 40. The average price is 
about Ks. 25. A buffaloe commences to work at the same age as a 
bullock. A female buffaloe costs from its. 25 o Re. 90. A fairly good 

Female buffaloes. oue wl j L G0 f ®s- . 5 ,°-. The mileh buffaloes 

are led and treated is much the same as that 
adopted towards cows; as more valuable, they are taken more care 
of; and being bigger they require more food than cows. A buffaloe 
calves when 5 years of age, after 11 months gestation, generally in 
Har or Sawan. She will produce six calves in all, at intervals of two years. 
Buffaloes are generally milked only once a day; they give about half 
as much milk again as a cow; and the milk yields about J more butter 
than the same quantity of cow’s milk. A buffaloe continues in good 
milk for 9 or 10 months. The names of buffaloes seem to differ on the 
Ravi and Sutlej. The general name for a female buffaloe is “majh” and 
“ mainh” respectively. The Sutlej names are as fallow's :■— 

Male. Female. Period during mhieh so failed, 

KatA or Kat ... Katl ... Til] weaned, 1 e. one year of age. 
Jhotraorjhoti ... Jhoti ... From 1 year of age to 2 years of age, 

Trihima ... 'Trib&n .. „ 2 „ „ „ ,. 3 „ „ ,, 

Sandah ... tiarbap ... ,, 3 ,, ,, ,, ,, 6 ,, ,, ,, 

„ ... Mainh After 5 years of age. 

On the Rdvi the “jhota" stage lasts till 2| aud the trihana stage is 
not recognised. ‘ The names according to teeth possessed are the 
same for buffaloes as for cows and bullocks. 

10. When cows, bullocks, and buffoloes die they are made over to 

the chuhrtts and mochfs. They use the skin 
for their own purposes or sell them to travelling 
dealers. In Gugera tahsil the owners of the cattle are said sometimes 
to sell them ; but this is not the custom elsewhere. The dealers are khojas 
of Lahore, Kasur and Ferozepore; or chamars of Ludhiana and even 
U mballa. The hides of cows and bullocks sell for from 8 anas to 12 anas 
and those of buffaloes from 1 to 1-8-0 apiece. The leather of Jh&rnra 
and Lundianwala in Gugera is spoken well of, locally. 

11. The district breeds all the cattle it requires. Except in the 

, . ,,, Gugera tahsil sales of cattle are not extensive ; 

Trade in cattle, ,, B , v c ,, 

there large numbers of quite young bulls are sold 

to merchants from the Bagri country, large bullocks are sold to people 

of the Manjhfi, and buffaloes to those of Shekhupura ; I.abands of Lahore 

and Amritsar also buy young buffaloes in this district for carriage. 

12. Homed cattlq are subject to quite as many diseases as 

. , ... camels. Many are common to both classes of 

animals, and also attack horses, sheep and goats 
The more important ailments will now be noticed. Unless specially 


Diseases of oattle. 
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mentioned, the remarks apply to cows, bullocks and buffaloes, and to 
them only. 

Sat. — This is anthrac fever* It usually occurs in or just after the 
rains, and is caused by half starved cattle suddenly obtaining, an 
abundance of nutritious food in which they indulge to excess. Large 
gaseous swellings as much as a foot in diameter appears on the back, 
hind-quarters or fore-quarters. Sometimes there are swellings in the 
mouth. There is no remedy. If a “ Mula” can be got to charm the 
aniinal some good may be done. Cutting a piece off the ear is another 
device. But almost every animal attacked dies within 24 hours. 

Pir, also called Mata SMa and Si.ydl. This is cow-pox. It is more 
fatal with buffaloes than with kine. Of the latter about half recover; 
there is no remedy. The sick animal is generally kept apart from the 
others. The cause of the disease is not known. It occurs at all seasons. 
The crisis comes on in 8 or 9 days. The chief symptoms are a running 
from the eyes, nose and mouth ; blisters form, and the dung has a 
most offensive odour. 

Ghotu, or malignant sore-throat; occurs at all seasons. Cause not 
known. No remedy. Sometimes a portion of one ear is cut off, probably 
as a counter-irritant. The symptoms are well-marked. The neck 
swells ; the animal gasps and breathes with difficulty; there is a rattling 
in the throat, and foaming at the month. The animal almost invariably 
dies, and usually within 24 hours. 

Bari'-, this is a rather dangerous disease, as about half those 
attacked die. It seems to be megrims; the characteristic sign is that 
the animal attache'! turns round and round several times till it falls. 
The remedy is to brand all round the body commencing at the 
nose, and going down the back under the tail and up the belly. It is 
attributed to getting a chill. As it usually occurs in Bhadon and 
Asu, (middle of August to middle of October) ; it may be due to the 
same cause as “ sat,” viz. , half starved animals gorging themselves 
with rich food. 

Phiphri; cows and bullocks when attacked mostly recover; 
buffaloes generally succumb. As its name implies, this is a disease 
of the lungs ; though some insist it is a swelling of the spleen. The 
cause is not known; but it has been observed to follow after a chill. 
The symptoms are heavy breathing with cough, and a falling out 
of condition. The disease may last as long as six months ; and is said 
to end fatally in five days sometimes. It seems to be pleuro-pneumonia. 
The remedies adopted are branding under either shoulder or along the 
back-bone ; or 1 ser of glu and 4 chittaks of ground pomegranate peel 
are mixed and given every evening to a buffaloe, or half that amount 
to a cow or bullock generally for three days running only. 

“Tao.” —In this disease, which usually lasts as long as the animal 
lives, but is rarely fatal, the symptoms are a thick staring coat; the 
animal keeps its mouth open and gasps; it seeks cool places and 

* I have tried to identify the diseases with the help of the “Manual of the more deadly 
forms of cattle disease in India. 1871.” The romarts made, are not taken from the 
manual, but from the accounts given by the people in answer to my enquiries. 
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lies down in water whenever it can. “Tao ” generally appears about 
the beginning of the rains. The cause is unknown. Some say buffaloes 
are not attacked. The remedy is a decoction of young kikar leaves, 
or some butter mixed with a medicinal substance called “ ras it 
seems a very rare disease. 

Bhulcni, or scouring ; occurs at all seasons; cause is not 
known, but some say heat; some say eating unsuitable food such as 
"gharni ” grass (chapter I. para. 25) when green. The disease consists 
in constant passing of watery evacuations. “ Bhukni ” means a piece 
of a bamboo stem between two joints, sometimes used as a water 
pipe. The reason of the name of the disease is obvious. It is a 
deadly disease, most animals attacked dying. But some deny this. 
It is said to last as long as 8 days, violent!v. No remedy is practised, 
but coarsely ground jowiir and butter-milk, or coagulated milk and 
mfun (galls of tbe tamarisk) or gur and onions are recommended. 

Munhkhur, or foot and mouth disease, Beems to occur 
at all seasons. The causa is not known; but some attribute it 
to a bird, called “ mahara,” pecking at the cleft of a hoof of 
the animal. Others scoff at this explanation. Blisters form 
in the mouth and on the feet; and the animal loses its appetite; the 
disease lasts about 10 days. It is rarely fatal. The parts affected 
.are washed with warm water; and sometimes bread made of gram 
oi; masur with some salt and butter is administered. —Lag occurs 
in the rains; and is attributed to the use of river water, or eating 
grass that has grown in stagnant river water. The disease is not 
mortal generally. The symptoms are coughing, swelling of the neck, 
purging, loss of appetite. Milch cattle dry up. The remedies are, 
sweet oil, one ser per diem at intervals of 4 or 5 days, parched 
gram, or chin A flour, or some salt. The disease lasts a couple of months, 
till the buffaloe get “ khan ” grass wet with dew, and other cattle 
jo war stalks.— Wan is palsy or paralysis; when a human being isattacked 
it is called “ jhola,” It usually occurs at the commencement of the 
cold weather, and is due to a chill, The ancles swell, the coat stares, 
the animal moves very little and eats little. The hind-quarters are 
usually aifected. Slight branding is sometimes, but rarely, tried. 
Gin mixed with oil and turmeric, or oil and til, are given.— Had,a and 
Motra seem to be bag and blood spavins. Branding and bleeding and 
the application of boiling butter-milk to the swelling are practised. 
The last is stated to cure the disease in three days. Hot spices and 
arsenic pills are said to be given as tonics. Vi/, and dha.h or tag, seem 
to be the same disease ; but the name “ vil ” is applied to it when it 
attacks cows and bullocks, and tag or dhah when buffaloes are affected. 
“ Tag” is used on the Ravi and “d hah ” on the Sutlej. It mostly occurs 
at the commencement of the cold weather, and is attributed to the animal 
getting a chill. It is rarely fatal. In “ vil ” there is a runuingat the mouth, 
the ears grow cold, the legs stiffen, the teeth chatter and the coat stares. 
The only remedy really used is putting the animal into the sun ; its 
mouth is also kept open with a “munj” rope; onions are sometimes given ; 
and by some a grass-hopper (tiddA) now and then is considered useful. 

M 
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The animal generally gets well in 12 hours, but may be sick for four 
clays. The symptoms in : ‘dhah” are nearly the same as in “ vil ” but the 
part affected is the back. Any pressure there makes the animal at once 
fall down. Hence the name, which is derived from “dhana” to 
knock down. The duration of the attack is the same as that of 
“ vil. ” The disease may become chronic. The remedy is to keep the 
animal warm and well wrapped up so aS to excite perspiration. At 
the same time give warm spices; salt should be put under the clothing. 
If the disease is of old standing, bleed at the head or tail or at the 
hack, and rub in opium. Both “ dhah ” and " vil ” seem to be forms 
of rheumatism. “A ngyari’ is a swelling of the udder. The swelling lasts 
3 or 4 days. It is supposed to be due to the animal having eaten some 
heating substance. It occurs at all seasons ; but mostly in the early 
part of the rains. If the issue is favorable, the cow or buffaloe 
commences giving milk as usual ; if not, she never gives any more, not 
e.ven if she should calve again. Butter, half a ser for a cow, and double 
that for a buffaloe, is stuffed down her throat for four or five days running. 
A coating of earth taken from a rat’s hole applied to the udder is consi¬ 
dered beneficial, when the swelling commences. “Angyari” means a small 
boil. “Ogu” is a disease of buffaloes only. It occurs at any season. The 
cause is not known. It generally ends in death. The belly swells; the 
dung and urine are suppressed. Unless this can be remedied the 
animal dies in a few hours. The favorite remedy is to make it sit 
down in water. Butter and gin are given. 

13. Horses are attacked by phipri, barr wfio, had 5,, motrl Also 

Diseases of horses. b y °8 U ani l ,jhl ' kn '> according to some; and by 
ghotu, called m their case khunak. They also get 
kan.lr, or catarrh. The great remedy for this is burning blue cloth 
in a lota and making the animal inhale the smoke. Ground ginger is 
blown through a tube into the nostrils. There are several other 
remedies. This disease is not glanders usually. It is never fatal. But 
as glanders and catarrh are not unlike, the term kanar would probably 
be used in a case of glanders. “Khub" seems the same as khuniik. 


14. The following tables show the results in per-centages of a census 
Proportion of cattle of of 10,803 cows, hulls and bullocks; and 2,531 
different age Sec, buffaloes. They show how agricultural cattle 

predominate in the Sutlej tahsils and milch cattle on the Ravi. 


Number 
of cows 

iSio., 

counted. 


Too Of Too Undor OF CALVING AGE Above 

young working old to Total, calving - -- -- calving Total 

bo work. age. work. age. In milk. Dry. age. 


I Montgomery 
! Gugera 
P&kpattan. 
Dipilpur 


I Montgomery 
Gugera 
' Pakpattan 
DipOlpur 


41 '6 I 18*8 I 20*9 12*4 


Buffaloes. 


18-8 
*4 215 

‘2 16-7 

•4 29*5 


2-0 ! 04*6 

2 0 44*1 


.. , 81‘2 
2*7 78 5 
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35. The sheep of this district are usually white with brown 
ghesp. heads. Quite white sheep are not uncommon ; 

but black are rare. The usual time of tup is 
August and September, and the lambs are dropped in February ; some¬ 
times the autumn is preferred for lambing. The ewe is then one year 
old. She wjll give one lamb for each of the next four years ; sometimes 
more than one lamb is dropped; in this case both are weakly. The lamb 
is allowed all the milk for 2 months, after that only half or even less, 
Milk. f° r about 3 months more. The ewe gives milk 

well for 4 months and altogether for six. The 
milk is used as such, or made into butter and glu. It is not sold as 
milk; but ghi-makers buy the butter at the same price or at a little 
less than that of cows and buffaloes. Sheep are milked between the 
legs, not at the side, as cattle ; the yield is about 3 chittaks per diem. 
One ser of milk produces § to 1 chittak of butter. Sheep are sheared 
Wool and akin twice a year, in Chetr (middle of March to 

middle of April) and Katik (middle of October 
to middle of November.) They are first washed. The out-turn of 
the former shearing is from 3 to 5 chittdks, of the latter 4 to 9 chittaks. 
The average yearly out-turn is, perhaps, 12 chittaks. The wool, " un, ” 
obtained in the autumn is yellow, while the spring wool is white; the 
yellow wool is the cheaper of the two. The wool of the back and 
upper parts is good; that of the legs, belly, and throat inferior. 
The price of wool varies very much. It was sold at Ks. 36 per maund, 
in FAzilka; but 3 sers the rupee will be about the average price. 
The fleeces are sold to traders of Fazilka, Ksjsur or Ferozepore. The 
skins are sold to wandering traders at from 1 j- to 2£ annas each. They 
generally are taken on-camels to Lahore, Amritsar or Fazilka. The 
skins are used for shoes, musical instruments, and bags for keeping 
mouey, clothes, flour, &c. Untanned sheep-skins are called “khalri " after 
tanning “ mesh A” The flesh of sheep is extensively consumed. Sheep 
have also different names according to the stage of their growth. Till six 
months old a ram is called “lela” and a ewe “leli;” after 12 months the 
former is known as “chhathra” and the latter as ‘bhed." Between the 
ages of 6 and 12 months there is a dispute ; some say the rain is called 
“bodhar” and the ewe “ghar&p;” others divide the period into two portions 
of 3 months each, during which the ram is called “ sassa” and “ chhathra” 
and the ewe “gharapi” and “gharap” but “ sassa ” seems properly a name 
applied to any well grown lamb. According to their teeth sheep are 
known as : — 

Khira-i, till milk teeth are replaced, about 15 or 18 months after 
birth. 

Pakka khirii ; pakki khiri. A few months before next stage. 

Donda-i when animal has only 2 teeth ; till about 2 years of ago 

Chauggd-i „ „ „ „ 4 „ „ „ 2£ „ 

Chhigga-i „ „ „ „ 6 „ after 2J years of age. 

16. With reference to their teeth, goats are called by the same 
Qo&ts. names, except that the pakka khira stage is not 

recognized. Goats, too, are more precocious, and 
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so each stage ends six months sooner than with sheep. Till six months 
old, a he-goat is known as “ pathora,” a she-goat as “ pathorl” The 
former than becomes a bakra ; the latter a kharap ; till one year old 
when she is called “ bakrigoats kid in Clietr and Baisakh (middle of 
March to middle of May), or in Katik and Magar (middle of October‘to 
middle of December), once a year. The period of gestation is six months, 
They generally have one kid at a time, and will produce 7 or 8 altogether. 

. Goats are milked twice a day; they give about 

Muk, hair, andskm. u to 20 chitt aks of milk. Till one month 


after birth the kid gets all the milk; then for another month, half; 
then it is weaned. The supply of milk is good for four months. Bor 
making butter the milk is bad, yielding only ^ chithak of butter /or 
each ser of milk. Goats are sheared in Chetr, Baisakh or Har. Their 
hail* is called “jab" It sells at 7 to 8 sers the rupee. The yield of one 
goat ranges from 3 to 6 chitt&ks. The “ jat ” is sold to “kumhfirs,” camel 
men or banyas. It is made into ropes, bonis, chhatis and floor-cloths 
of shops, called “ tappar ”( sack-cloth.) The skins of goats are. disposed 
of in the same way as those of sheep. They fetch from 3 to 4 annas 
undressed. They are used for water-bags (massak) as well as the 
purposes for which sheep-skins are used. 

17. Goats and sheep get nothing to eat but what they can pickup 
sheep and goats food; in the jungle; they do not get any salt. Shortly 
quality ; sales. before kidding a goat gets some oil or gin for'a 

few days if in bad condition. The sheep of this district are of poor quality, 
The wool is coarse. The climate is too arid and the country too 
inhospitable for much improvement to be probable. Large numbers 
of young sheep are sold annually to travelling dealers, who take them 
to the up-country districts; a sheep costs from Its. I to Rs. 3 ; a goat 
from Rs 1 to Rs. 5. 


18. Sheep and goats suffer from sat, ghotti, p(r, munJikhuv 
Diseases of sheep and phiphri and angyd) i, diseases described in para, 
goats. 12. For the first four there is no remedy. In¬ 

cantations, though useful to those not attacked, 
are of no avail to those afflicted. Sat and ghotu end in rapid death; 
scarcely any animal die of pir or mitnhkhur. The last is caused by the 
“ maharl” In a case of phiphri, branding the nose and ears or scalding 
them with hot milk, the first Sunday after the new moon, is tried. 
Pomegranate rind and gin are given to the sick animal. Few die .—Sokra 
occurs usually in the rains. It is rarely fatal. The legs swell, and the 
animal becomes quite thin —in fact dries up ; hence the name. Branding 
the swellings, and doses of sweet and Gutter oil, or embrocations of the 
juice of the “ak” are the remedies adopted.— Panilag or Rik is attributed 
to the same cause as Lag, a disease of cows, &c. The symptoms are the 
same. Fish oil obtained by boiling down the fish called “ rnakni ” is 
administered. A diet of kikar branches or charri is said to be efficaci¬ 
ous. It is generally a fatal disease. It seems to be “rot .”—Rat is said to be 
a most deadly disease, hone escape, if attacked. There is no remedy. The 
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chief symptom is tho passing of bloody urine. “Rat” means blood. This 
is the disease known as red-water. It occurs usually early in the rains. It 
seems almost unknown on the Sutlej, but the Ravi people are acquainted 
with it .—Tret is, the disease called “Barr” in the case of cattle. It 
occurs at the same time and the symptoms are the same, but it is rarely 
mortal. The remedy adopted is, branding either across the face or 
along the backbone near the tail. In the latter case opium is rubbed 
into the spot cauterized .—Sawaltan or Savittal also called Zardoi 
seems to be hepatitis. The symptoms are yellow eyes, discolored urine, 
and constipation. It is a rare disease, and occurs about August and 
September'. It is attributed to the use of new grass and hot water. 
Death commonly results. There are really no remedies; but goat’s milk 
diluted with water, or sometimes butter, is given .—Oada and Pari are 
the itch ; the former term is applied to sheep; the latter to goats. Sheep 
are washed with a decoction of ukh&n leaves and sajji; or sweet oil; or 
sajji mixed with cow-dung is rubbed over them. Goats are rubbed over 
with a mixture of bitter oil and sulphur, and get curds or sweet oil to 
drink .—Hung or Hungan attacks goats and is usually fatal. The coat 
stares ;• the animal ceases to eat and drink ; the ears bang down ; and 
there is a cough. These are not very distinguishing symptoms. The 
remedy is incantation. As the principal part of the ceremony is feasting 
the miracle-working fakir on a healthy goat, and the sick one rarely 
recovers, the remedy seems worse than the disease .—Tilphati seems 
to be rupture of the spleen, judging.from its name. It is very rare, 
and usually fatal. Sheep and goats are attacked geneially about the 
beginning of the eold,weather. There is no remedy ,—Aphar occurs at 
all times. It is said to be never fatal, and to last a few hours. The 
stomach swells; and the animal falls down. There is constipation,— 
Stil is a very similar disease. Aphar means a swelling of the stomach, 
that being tilled with wind; and sul is said to mean colic. 

Ti] , n; 19. Tirni, or the grazing-tajc, will be 

noticed in the second part of the report. 


Part 1,—Descriptive. 


Chapter IV.— Agriculture. 


1. The soils of the district are, as usual in the plains, of three 
kinds; clay, loam and sand. By loam is meant 
SoiIs ‘ a mixture of clay and sand. A more technical 

description is not needed. The common name for clay soil is “ sikand,.” 
or “pak-ki,” in the trans-Ravi portion of the Gugera tahsil. A sandy 
soil is known as “ retli; ” and a loamy soil as “ gasra. ” In the purest 
“ sikand,” however, there is always soine slight admixture of sand, and 
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no “ retli” is cultivated that does not contain some little clay. The 
quantity of clay or sand respectively is so small though that it need 
hardly he considered. Sikand, is the Hindustani dakar * Gasra is rausli 
and retli is bhur. If well cultivated sikand is the best soil, and will give 
the largest out-turn ; but with the system of 
cultivation now in vogue among the people 
gasra must be held to rank first. Sikand is the only soil in which rice 
is grown, chiefly it would seem because it is the only soil which 
when thoroughly saturated will support the bullocks ploughing it up. 
Seed does not germinate in it as well as in gasra, and so a larger quantity 
of seed-grain, about 25 per cent, more, is required. It takes more irrigation 
too than gasra; but on the other hand an equal area of sikand can be 
irrigated in two-thirds the time required for gasra. There is usually a 
sandy substratum to both kinds of soil; but it is much nearer the surface 
when sikand is the upper crust than when gasra is. This substratum 
is said to act as a sponge, and absorb the water poured on the land, 
and its being nearer the surface in sikand soils is one cause why more 
water is required. Another cause is the greater evaporation that takes 
place owing to the non-absorbent qualities of sikand. Two waterings 
of sikand are stated to be required where one watering of gasra would 
be sullieient. Sikand is of a blackish color, it splits into fissures when 
drying after irrigation, and is very hard, as a walk across a rice-field 
will prove. The test of sikand, if one is in any doubt, is to throw a 
lump into the air. If on reaching the ground it splits into little pieces, 
the soil is sikand ; if it pulverizes completely it is gasra. On the Ravi, 
sikand is found chiefly along the Deg uallah and in tho neighbourhood of 
the river. On the Sutlej it occurs principally on the Khanw&h canal 
and near the river itself. It is less frequent towards the Mooltan border 
on both rivers. One would think it an alluvial deposit, if one knew how 
to account for .the soils on the Sohag eanal being almost entirely gasra. 
This latter soil is soft, and of a soft brown color when irrigated. 
It is excellent soil for all crops, except rice ; and is much liked by the 
people on account of the little labour and 
* * J irrigation it requires to produce a good out-turn. 

If it has not been sufficiently ploughed, or if there is any admixture of 
kallar, it will crack too after irrigation, but not t,o the same oxent as 
sikand. The bulk of the soil is gasra in Montgomery. Retli is most 
common on the upper Ravi aud on the banks of 
the Sutlej. It is bad poor soil, and the out-turn 
on.it is inferior unless the land has been manured. Khip, buru and 
resham ^flourish iu this soil, though found in light gasra too. In Gugera 
this soil is also called “ haul!,” which simply means “light.” Karkani 
is a class of soil very rare in the northern tahsils. 
It is common in Diplilpur in the tracts irrigated 

the upper part of the 


Karkani. 


by the Khanwah and Sohag canals and alon s 


*Lieut. Elphinstone (Gugera settlement report, para. .159) says—gasra is dakar ; and 
I have been told so too. But tliis is not the case. 1 Mr. Wynyard’s description of dabar 
(Umballa settlement report, para: 372) shows it is the same as sikand, described by Lieut. 
Elphinstone in para. 61. In his parganah report, the latter states the case correctly. 
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Sutlej. In P^kpattan it is chiefly met with along the lower course of the 
river. It is a fair soil when well irrigated, but contains kallar and is 
not liked. It seems an inferior sikand. A slimy crust is said to form 
on karkani, after irrigation. 

Two other kinds of soil are recognized in Gugera—mera and rohi. 

The former seems to be a good class of gasra, and 
the latter a sort of sikand. I have never heard 
these terms used by the people. 


Merit. Bohi. 


2. The total cultivated area of the district is S(14,591 acres 
according to the finally completed returns Of 


Areas and 


different kim\s these > 1 0,158 are manured and have been entered 

as “gorha” without any detail of soils. Excluding 
the manured area there remain 348,433 acre.s; of which 134,982 or 387 
per cent, are sikand, pakki and rohi ; 109,958 or 48 8 per cent., gasra and 
mera; 12,387-or35 percent, karkani ; and 31,190, or 9 per cent., are 
retli orhauli. The sikand area seems to me excessive. 

As a rule the soil of the district is of good quality, and the people 
rarely complain about it. They do say it has got old in many places 
and no longer produoes the crops it used. This is not unlikely, but there 
is no reason to believe that any serious deterioration has taken place. 
According to Lieut.-Colonel Tremenheere (Select Papers of the Agri- 
horticultural Society of the Punjab to 1862, page ’57) the soil of the 
Bari Doab shows a marked deficiency of soluble and carbonaceous 
matter. Analysis of the different soils would be interesting arid 
useful. 


Kallar shor. 


Kallar shor ” has been noticed in para. 26 chapter I. Tn this 
district, well-developed “ kallar ” is found mostly 
in slightly elevated pieces of land when the low¬ 
lands adjoining them have been inundated Canal water causes “kallar” 
in land contiguous to that it irrigates, but destroys it in land which it 
floods. There is comparatively speaking very little bad “kallar 
but there is a great deal of "kallar” more or less injurious to vegeta¬ 
tion. The Ganji Bar presents long stretches of saline soil ; and along 
the rivers, especially where the floods have failed, “kallar” is conimon. 
When it is not bad, wheat, can be grown with fair success. Other 
crops do not do so well. The seed is sown in such soils with a 
drill and' not broad-cast, as is usual in good land. Soil impregnated 
with “kallar” is highly non-absorbent. Up to the present the canals 
have done very little damage, as regards producing it. Some wells have 
been abandoned on account of "kallar, ” caused by the Khanwah 
appearing, but the people know very well what will happen to the land 
attached to a well if they flood the adjoining low-lands; and if in spite of 
this knowledge they do flood them, they must take the consequences. 

4. The water required for agricultural operations is for the most 
. , part obtained by artificial means ; from inunda- 

Trngation tion canals or smaller water-cuts from the rivers, 

either by over-flow or lift; from wells, and from jhall&ra on the banks 
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of the rivers, or on “budhs. ” The Khanwah, upper and lower Sohag, 
and the Nikki canals have been noticed in the first chapter of this report, 
together with the more important minor cuts from the Sutlej and the 
Ravi; and some account has also been given of the inlets or “budhs.” 
The dates at which the inundation canals commence and cease flowing 
are uncertain, depending partly on the rise and 
The Inundation canals, faU of fche rivera< and part ] y on the direction in 

which the main stream runs. From the middle of May to the middle of 
September may be taken as the normal time the canals flow. Some¬ 
times the Khanwah does not commence to run till June ; and it has 


been known to run all the year round. A short time ago it ran till 
December, when it had to be dammed up for silt clearance. On the 
Nikki canal irrigation is carried on as described in para. 11 chapterT. 

Irrigation on the lower Sohag is almost entirely 
c lkl1, by the Persian wheel or “jhallar.” Formerly 

water was drawn from this canal by water-courses (chbiirs) and 
the land irrigated by flow (rex), but, except in 
e ower , o og. heavy floods, this is no longer possible. There are 

several old chhars still to be seen debouching from the canal. 


On the Khanwah and upper Sohiig there is but little irrigation 
The Khanwah and upper by means of the Persian wheel. If a village 
Sohag. wants canal water it has to apply for leave to 

make an opening into the canal. This opening is called a “muhana.” 
In fixing the position of the opening the people are guided by the fact 
that the country slopes down from north to south and from east to 
west. Water-courses are always called “chhars” but really there are 
two kinds, the “chhar” and the “takki.” The size of the opening of the 
takki is half that of the chhar. The brick opening of a chhai is two 
feet broad by 4 feet high ; that of a takki was 1 foot broad by 4 feet 
high. Thus a takki got about half as much water as a clih&r. But it 


was found that it was not possible to clean out an opening only one foot 
broad and perhaps 15 feet long; so the opening was made 2 feet square. 
This ingenious arrangement gave a ‘'takki” almost as much water as 
a “chhar.” When applying for an opening, the estimated cost of making 
the brick head has to be deposited with the canal officer, who makes 
the head and refunds any balance there may be. The land required for 
the water-course from the canal to the irrigating village is obtained by 
agreement or under the Act. It has hitherto been the custom for it 
to remain the property of the original owners, who take the trees and 
spontaneous products on the banks of the water-course, and have a 
right of re-entry on the chhar being abandoned, while the irrigators 
have a right of occupation in the land transferable with the land 
irrigated from the water-course. When a chhar is owned by more 
than one village, the water is divided according to the expenditure 
incurred by each. Each village is entitled to a certain number of 
turns or “vans” lasting 24 hours each. The village nearest the canal 
gets the first turn, the next village the second, and so on; but if the 
supply is short, the length of the “vari” may be reduced; and a village 
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losing its turn is entitled to get the first turn when the canal runs 
again. The expenditure of each village was usually distributed equally 
over the wells, and then the wells shared equally in the irrigation; 
or it was distributed according to the shares held in the village, and 
each man received his share of the irrigation according to his payments. 
The well nearest the canal had the first turn. Turn3 . lasted from 6 
to 24 hours; but might be less, if there was a short supply. The 
shares in the irrigation belonging to each well were distributed according 
to the shares held in the well. A proprietor who did not join in con¬ 
structing the water-course could not claim to come in afterwards on 
payment of his share. As regards clearances, the canal department 
. , cleans out the canals and the main distributing 

channels (raj wdhs) and the brick openings. The 
people have to effect the clearances of their ehMrs. As a great deal of 
silt is brought down, the elihars have usually to he cleared out two or 
three times in the year. The owners are responsible for the first clear¬ 
ance ; but the tenants have to join iD the others, on getting two meals 
a day. Only the first mile of the ehhltr requires much clearing out. 
Ohhars are commonly cleaned by' “Ors” or “Ods,” who here seem to he 
professional navvies. The usual payment is Rs 3 pet; hundred cubic 
“haths, ” the hath being rather over 3 feet. This comes to about 1 rupee 
per thousand cubic feet. The cost of these clearances has been estimated 
by the Superintending Engineer, Mr. Palmer, at 12 anai an acre, when 
the area irrigated by the canals is 81,000 acres. This seems a fair 
average estimate; but with only 81,000 acres irrigated, I think the 
charge would he nearer one rupee per acre, for Mr. Palmer allows only 
Rs, 50 for each chhar, which appears too little. The canal officer 
distributes the water among the chli&rs as he sees fit. Generally 
■iv , -k all the chhdrs are open at the same time; but 

Distribution of water. ^ ^ ^ are rogulators at ’ the 

Hujra, Dipalpur, and Kacha Pakka bridges, and water is dammed 
up at one or other of these occasionally. Tenants have hitherto in 
most cases paid the “ abiaim ” or water-tax charged by Government. 
They also give one-third of the crops grown on canal-irrigated land by 
way of rent to the owner of the land, and one-fourth on well-irrigated 

Charges defrayed by lands - But as far as Hu .i ra > from the Lahore 
tenants. border, the tenants generally helped in digging 

the chhfirs, and always share in keeping them clear from silt; and in 
return they give only one-fourth of the produce of canal-crops as well 
as of well-crops to the proprietors. The Inundation Canals are 

doubtless uncertain. Sometimes they fail just in time to ruin the 

Value of the Inundation harvest ; but for all that they are most essen- 
Canals. tial to the prosperity of the country irrigated 

by them. They have considerably raised the water level in the wells, 
among other benefits. Without them the Dipalpur tahsil would he 
as dreary a waste as the western portion of Pakpattan. Canal-water 
Canal and well water is, according to popular report, better than 
compared. well-water for all crops except onions, melons 

and tobacco. But it is held to be good for cotton and other plants that 
flower conspicuously, to water them with well water just before they 

N 
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flower, as canal-water is too hot. But very few care to do what is 
good for cotton, if thoy can help themselves! The canal irrigated 
tracts are shown in Map No. 5. 


5. The greater portion of the cultivated land of the district is 
Wells. Genf.ral watered from wells. The use of the " lao ” and 

_ “charsa” is not known. Water is raised by 

Aren irrigable from a well the Persian wheel. Wells are lined with brick- 
in a year, work, in which case they are called pakka; or 

they have no such lining and are known as kacha. The depth of the 
well to the water varies from a few feet in the “Kunds” and “Donas” along 
the rivers to about (50 feet in the Ganji B&r and the Sandal B&r. In 
map No. 6 the depth of wells in different parts of the district may 
be seen, The cost of a well and the area it can irrigate annually de¬ 
pend very much on the depth to the water. Map No. 4 shows the cost 
of and the area irrigable by a single-wheeled well in each of the circles 
into which the district has been divided for assessment purposes. The 
area a well can water depends so much on the nature of the soil, the 
character of the season, the quality of the cattle employed! and tho 
industry of the cultivators, that it is not possible to say the area irrigated 
is so much, neither more nor less. 1 measured a good many wells 
myself, and found the average area irrigated in the spring was just 3£ 
acres per yoke, in fair average soil, with water 25 feet from the surface. 
This would give about 25 acres as the area irrigated from a well, per 
annum. Lieutenant Elphinstone gives 30 acres (para. 73); but he makes 
no allowance for double-wheeled-wells, and there is no doubt some 
btirdni cultivation was recorded at last settlement as chahi; and pure 
well-land is not distinguished from cMhi-nahri and chahi-saiidba land. 
Including these last two classes, no doubt more than 30 acres might he 
irrigated from a well. Calculating as he did, the area watered by each 
well at this sett'ernent was found to be 2S£ acres, ranging from 15f in 
Montgomery to 3G§ in Dipalpur. The cost of constructing a single- 
wheeled pakka well varies from Us. 250 to Rs 550, In sinking 
a well a hole rather larger than the proposed brick cylinder is dug 
down to the sand. This is called “par.” Then a circular frame is laid 
down in the “par, ” and the cylinder of brick 
Construction o we s. aU( j mud, or in rare cases of brick and lime, is 


built on it. When this has got a few feet above the surface, the sand 
and earth inside and under tho “cliak” are dug out, and hoisted up 
and thrown aside. As the cylinder sinks, it is built up at the top. 
Tho excavation, after laying down the “chak” till the water is reached, 
is called “tor.” It is made by a class of men called “tobas” or “thobas.” 
The “toba” is armed with a broad heavy pick-shovel like an exagge¬ 
rated “kahi” or “ kassi. " This he strikes into the sand or earth, and 
when it has got a good grip it is pulled up with its load by those 
above. When the water is reached the excavation is called “toMi.’ 


On the water becoming deep the toba has to dive. The work is very 
hard, and he is fed in the most sumptuous way. As soon as the cylinder 
has been sunk deep enough, the parapet is completed and the wood-work 
put in its place, There is no fixed depth to which a cylinder should be 
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sunk below the water level. If the chak rests on firm soil a smaller depth 
will suffice than when the foundation is shaky. In a single-wheeled 
well the diameter of the interior of the cylinder will be ten.to twelve feet, 
and the thickness of the brick-work from eighteen inches to two feet. 
Sometimes in sinking a well hard sticky clay occasionally mixed with 
kankar, called “jiilhan,” is met with. If there is much of this, it is found 
impossible to sink the large cylinder or “kothi,” and a smaller one has to 
be sunk inside it. Simitar smaller cylinders are sunk, when the water 
level in a well has fallen, or the bottom has given way. They are known 
as bachcha. The cost of sinking a well may be seen from the following 
„ statement, which is an abstract of entries in an 
os o sm mg a we . account book. The well is 26 baths, or about 40 
feet deep, and I presume of average breadth. It is one mile from the 
brick-kiln. 


Chak. 

Carriage of ebak for 3 kos 
Digging p&r, seven haths 
81,000 bricks, @ 1 lie. per thousand... 

Carriage of bricks to well . 

Totals for digging to water, 5 h&ths ... 

„ „ sinking well below water, 12 hkths 

Masons for building 2G h&ths @ 1-8 per hath 
Water carrier (brings water for mud, &c) ... 

Laborers’ wages, @ 2 as. p. d. generally 
Food of men employed on work 
Tools ... ... ... ... 

Leather rope, 1-12-0 ; another rope, 0-8-3 ... 

Reed screens ... ... .. 

Munj 

Kuppa for carrying bricks ... . 

Charity : goat Re. 1; other items Rs. 2-12 ... 
Gur, distributed, for luck 
Lungi and turban, given to tobas on ) 
completion of work f 

Another turban (not known who got it) 
Miscellaneous 


Rs. As. P. 
11 2 0 
0 13 0 
7 2 0 
81 0 .0 
30 0 -0 

5 0 0 

12 0 0 
30 0 0 

9 8 6 
43 14 0 
34 14 3 
0 9 0 

2 4 3 
1 10 0 
1 4 G 
1 0 0 

3 12 0 

3 4 0 

6 8 0 

15 0 

4 8 0 


Total 300 7 0 

The account begins with an item of Rs 1-4-0 for gur for good luck, 
and ends with Rs 2 given in charity. A toba will be fed in this way: 
flour, one ser four chittdks ; dal, two chittftks ; ghi, two ehittaks; sugar, 
three ehittaks ; and tobacco two ehittaks. The laborers get some 
parched gram in the afternoon to encourage them. Wells are built some- 
_ ,, , , , „ times large enough to allow of two Persian 

or “Wdriit”' eC C WcUs wheels working at the same time. Such a well 
is Galled “wkri.” Its cylinder has an interior 
diameter of about 15 feet. It costs about one quarter, or as much as 
one-third more, than a single well of the same depth. When water is 
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near the surface, and the supply is good, such double wells are common. 
But where the water-level ia deep, tenants dislike working at “w&ris; ” 
for the men working one wheel may be put to much inconvenience by 
those at the second wheel driving on their bullocks at an extraordinary 
pace, and so reducing the water-level below the limit reached by the 
buckets of the first wheel. In this district wells have no springs. They 
„ , , are filled by percolation. In some we.Us the water 

t nter supply in we is. level is never much reduced—the water is then 
said to be pakka p&ni. In some the water-level is' reduced 
by ordinary working of the well; the water in this case is called 
“ubkas. ” If a well is not subject to much influx of sand it is 
cleaned out once in 10 or 12 years, but otherwise in 5 or 6. Tho 
. cost is only a couple of rupees. As long as the 

leaning weiu. water is shallow the cultivator does the clearance 

himself, when it becomes deep tubas are employed. Kacha wells are 
not common. They are found only near the rivers. Sometimes they last 
very well—four or five years; but two years would be a high average. 
They are very uncertain, and may tumble in at any moment; and some- 
times do just when they are wanted to mature 
uc m wt s. the crops. From the bottom to a'few feet above 

tlie water they are lined with a cylinder made of wood, or branches of 
pilchi or k&na. They cost about 20 Re, of which a little more than half 
is the cost of excavation. Such wells are the only ones found in tracts 
subject to serious inundations, as it matters little whether they are 
knocked in or not. The irrigating capacity of a kacha well is but 
little inferior to that of a pakka well. 

G. The wood-work of a well is called “harat. ” This is the ordinary 
The harat or Persian Persian wheel. It consists of many parts, the 
wheel. names of which are given in the accompanying 

glossary. The number of “kubbas, or cogs on the horizontal driving 
wheel, or, what is much tho same thing, the size of the wheel, 
depends upon the depth of the well. It is always a multiple of 4; 
the usual number is 28; but where the water is deep, it rises to 32, and 
where wator is very near the surface, it falls to 24. T-he more kubMs 
the easier work for the bullocks. The “jora” or horizontal and vertical 
wheels are made of kikar, but on the Ravi ukhan is sometimes used 
when there are only 28 kubbas. A jora of ukhan costs Rs. 20 ; of kikar', 
about Rs. 30. The “mahal” or rope frame to which the buckets are 
fastened is made of muuj. Ropes male of dab grass are sometimes 
used. I saw them at Saiyadwala. They last nearly a month. On an 
average 5 m&hals are required in a year, and cost about Rs. 2 each In 
kacha wells the. mahal is subjected to rougher treatment than in 
a pakka well; and so 7 or 8 mfthals are used up in a year. The size of 
the water-pots depends on the depth of the well,—the deeper the well the 
smaller the pots. Where wells are deep there will be 11 or 12 to the 
h&th of depth ; where shallow, 9 to 10. The usual number is 10 or 11: 
There seems to be some relation between the number of pots to each 
“hath” and the radius of the “hair, ” expressed in “muths” or the breadth 
of the fist across the lowest knuckles. Parts of the harat are commonly 
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oiled. These are the cogs of the vertical and horizontal wheels, where 
they touch, the end of the axles of both wheels touching the bjiarunni, 
and the inakra. Concerning “jhall&rs” Lieutenant Elphinstone says, 
para. 77):— 

A jhallar is merely the Persian wheel of a common well transferred to the bank 
_ ... of a canal, the margin of a jhfl, or the high bank of a 

river. . A small pool is excavated immediately below the 
jhall&r to collect the water, and afford the wheels a sufficient surface to work upon. As 
almost the whole expense consists in the wood-work, jhalldrs are constructed in great 
numbers and abandoned again without materially affecting the prosperity of the 
zamliidars. On the banks of the Deg river, which are high and narrow, they are in 
universal use. They ore also frequently met with iu favorable situations on the Ravi 
and Sutlej, but the cultivation depending on them in these situations is very precarious. 
They are very generally employed on the Khdnwah canal, but they can only be used there 
for kharff crops, as the canal contains no water from October to April. Compared 
with wells, their irrigating capabilities may be estimated at about one-half, their situation 
on a bank naturally depriving them of about one-half of the circle which would surround 
a well ; to which may be added, that the supply of water on which they depend can 
never be compared, as regards permanency, with that of a well. 

This comparison of a jhallar with a well is not correct. A mail will 
not work a jhallar if he cannot depend with tolerable certainty on the 
supply of water he requires. And as to the irrigating capability of a 
jhallar being only one-hall that of a well, because its situation deprives 
it of one-half the circle surrounding a well; on the same principle, a 
double-wheeled well, with 12 yoke of bullocks, would irrigate only as 
much as a single-wheeled well with six yoke. In the case of an ordi¬ 
nary jhallar, the water is much nearer the surface than in an average 
well, and so the jhallar will irrigate much more than the well; at least 
half as much more. But perhaps all that is meant is that, for assess¬ 
ment purposes, the value of a jhallar is half that of a well. If so, in the 
absence of auy reliable information on the subject, the estimate may 
be accepted. 

7. A “kamil,” or thoroughly found well, has six yokes of two 
VAria—method of work- bullocks each. In some cases there are as many 
ing a well. as eight yokes, but the average is under six. 

If the well is fully yoked there are, as a rule, more than one set 
of cultivators. In this case they take turns at irrigating. These 
turns are called “varis” or “bans,” The length of each “ bari ” depends on 
the number of yokes and the aridity of the soil. The more yokes the 
longer each “bari,” the drier the soil the shorter each turn. The length 
of the bari is generally six hours in Montgomery, 12 hours in Pakpat- 
tan and Gugera, and 24 hours in Dipalpur. If there are eight yokes 
at a well, each will work ono pahar or three hours ; if there are six, 
three will work during the day, the others during the night. If 
there are four yokes each works one pahar and a quarter; and when 
the fourth yoke has done its work the first begins again. Four yokes 
can keep the well going day and night. Less than four cannot. A well 
with six yokes will irrigate about 5 kanals, or v 
Area irrigated in 24hours aa acre 0 f fair gasra land in 24 hours, when 

the water is 25 feet from the surface. The deeper the water and the 
more sandy the soil, the less the area irrigable. About one acre of 
sikand could be irrigated by the same well in the same time. During 
the hot months, irrigation is carried on only during the night. In the 
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cold weather, each well is a small village in.itself. The cultivators 
with their families, cattle and goats, reside at it, Sheds are put up for 
the cattle, and feeding troughs prepared ; fodder is collected in circular 
stacks made of cotton-stalks, (called “palla”); the oratory or “tharha” is 
put in order and strewed with straw ; and every one settles down to live 
months’ hard work. And, standing out in a slushy field in one’s bare 
legs, a couple of hours before sunrise on a January morning, with the 
thermometer marking 10 degrees of frost, opening and closing the 
water-courses leading into the little beds into which the fields are 
divided, is not the work those people would choose for themselves who 
are so fond of calling the natives lazy. 

8. The overflow of the rivers is called “saihib. ” The flooded land 
is “sailaba” land. The area flooded varies greatly, 
Sai ' al) ‘ Since last settlement, a permanent decrease has 

taken place in the area inundated. Formerly it was 156,585 acres; 
the present measurements showed only 82,412 acres. The cause 
of this decrease is not clear. There may be less water in the river than 
there used to be; and there certainly has been a series of dry years. 
The Sutlej has set towards the west, covering what was once culti¬ 
vated land witlr sand; but this has occurred in very few places. 
Something is due to the silting up of nallahs like the Bukhilwdh 
and Dhing. Changes in the course of the rivers are probably as 
much the cause as anything. In 1852, the Ravi changed its course, 
going to the west; and a serious docreaso in the saillib took place 
in consequence, in Gugera. In 1853 the Sutlej earned away a 
projection of stiff clay soil on the Bahawalpur side of the stream 
which had acted as a sort of dam, and the result was an immediate 
diminution in the sailaba lands of Fakpattan. Similar changes may 
have occurred since last settlement, though there is no reoord of 
them. Whatever the cause may be, the result has been most disastrous. 
In many instances, what Lieut. Elphinstone anticipated, has followed on 

Result of the failure of tho failure °f the the abandonment of the 

saijab. greater portion of the well-lands in the sailaba 

regions. If there is one thing a Jat likes nearly as much as his buffaloes, 
it is a fine fat piece of sailaba cultivation. The flood saturates the land 
Sailaba cultivation. andleaves a deposit of rich mud. When the 

rivor goes down and the sowing season comes, 
he ploughs up the laud and puts in the seed, and then can rest himself 
till the crop is ripe. If the saturation has not been thorough and 
the winter rains arc not good, the out-turn will be poor; and it may be 
needful to work the well ( if one happens to be near by ) to bring the 
crop to maturity. The principal sailaba crop is wheat. Very few kharif 
crops are, from the nature of things, grown on sailaba land. Sometimes 
the land remains under water so long that it cannot be cultivated in 
time for the next spring harvest. This occurs only in very low-lying 
spots. The floods of the Ravi are more beneficial than those of the Sutlej 
as stated in para. 5 chapter I. In some instances land is found along the 
^ rivers sufficiently moistened by absorption, 

s ’ though not flooded, “to produce crops without 
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any further watering.” This absorption or percolation is called “ugAj.” 
It is “ugdj” that causes “kallar.” 


9. There is, properly speaking, no bararii or rain cultivation. In 
Bfeinl cultivation. » few villages on the Lahore border there may 

be a little in good seasons. But there are 
numerous depressions in the ground into which the drainage water of 
the neighbouring high-lands pours, and in these depressions crops are 
grown without further irrigation. The area thus cultivated, and the 
quality of the produce, vary with the season, In autumn “til” and 
moth are usually sown; in spring, \yhnat and gram. The total rain 
cultivation within village limits was found to be only 24,898 acres, or 
6| per cent, of the cultivated area. But though the rain cultivation 
may be scanty and of no great value, it is an entire mistake to say 
" , t that “ draught, which, in regions that depend 

much on rain, forms the chief cause of distress, 


is not likely- to affect materially the resources of this district ” 
(Gugera settlement report, para. 124). There are few districts in 
which drought is more mischievous. Cattle die of starvation; the 
survivors give scarcely any milk, or are unable to do any hard work. 
“ Dhagg'e turde nuhin ”—thebullocks cannot get along—is the complaint 
of every cultivator. The result is that the cultivated area is about half 
whai it is in a good year. Then the white ants commit serious ravages 
when there is no rain ; and the yield of the crops is poor. Besides, 
the unfortunate agriculturist, instead of growing food for himself, has 
to grow an oxtra quantity of fodder for his cattle, and support him¬ 
self and family on what ho can borrow or steal. Again, cultivation 
is so expensive and requires such largo means that, if once beaten down, 
the cultivating classes find it much harder to recover themselves than 
in purely bar&ni districts. The remarks made by Mr. Morris, in the 
Gujrdnwala settlement report, para. 16, apply equally to this district; 
and are undoubtedly correct, 


10. The agricultural implements in use arc the following:— 

, , Kat hal (plough) 

Agricultural mplements. ]ml (drill) 

Panj&lf (yoke) Toka (ohaft-eutter) 

Sohaga (clod-crusher) Ddtri (sickle) 

Tringol (pitchfork) Ramba (trowel) 

Jandra (drag-rake) Khabani (sling) 

Daudall (rake) Kandy,dr or Trut (whip and 

Phora (scraper) goad) 

Vhola (mattock) Phalha (threshing frame) 

Kuhdri (hatchet) Chhajj (winnowing tray) 

Kahi (shovel-mattock) Khopd (blinkers) 

Most of these have been described before, and all of them can he seen 
at any village in the district, so any long description of them here is 
unnecessary. The way in which they are obtained and their price 
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may however be mentioned. The Kat hal is the ordinary plough. 

The Kat hal or plough. The cultivator generally gives the wood to the 
carpenter who makes the plough in his charac¬ 
ter as “sepi.” If a man has no wood, or any place has a‘ special repu¬ 
tation for fine timber, he will buy the “hal” or the portion of the shaft 
which is fixed into the boot. A “shisham” hal costs one rupee; a “kikar” 
hal (the usual kind) 8 annas. The share or “phala” weighs from one 
ser to one ser and a half. It costs 6 annas to 8 annas, but it is usually 
made by the blacksmith as sepi, on the iron being supplied. The 
leather rope by which the plough is fastened to the yoke is supplied 
by the mochi, as sepi. This plough is also called simply “hal.” The 
drill, or “nali hal,” differs from the plough in being of slighter make 


Ths NAli hal or drill and having no share, but instead having a drill 
which stands in a hole going through the boot 
and is fastened about half way up the “halthe drill itself is a tube 


with a cup-like top. The tube is bought and costs 4 annas, the top 
is made, as part of his duty, by the carpenter. The wood-work of a 
plough lasts four years, the share from 6 months to one year, according 
to the soil and amount of work. The panjali used in ploughing is 
The Panj&li or yoke. slighter and roomier than that used in working 

a well. It is nearly half as large again. In 
the well panjili, there are leather straps, in addition to the outer move- 
able cross-bars, to keep the yoke in its place, and frequently an inner 
bar, called “velni,” set at a slant so as to keep the neck of the inside 
bullock from rubbing against the fixed inner vertical bar. The yoke 
is fastened to the axle of the horizontal wheel of the well by a twisted 
leather rope called “kalolna,” and to the seat by one called “chhik.” 
The cultivator gives the wood and the carpenter makes the yoke, as 
sepi. The churha supplies the leather ropes, and the mochi the straps, 
both as sepis. Two chhiks and kalolnas will be required annually, if 
the well works all the year round. The sohaga is a heavy beam to 
The Sohaga or clod- which two or four yokes of bullocks are fas- 

crusher. tened by leather ropes called “ nUra.” The 

sepi churha supplies these. The carpenter squares the wood supplied 
by‘the cultivator, as sepi. The tringal is a pitch-fork with five 
The tringal or pitch- curved wooden prongs about 2 feet long fasten- 
fork. * ed by leather thongs to a handle. This is often 


bought, costing 10 to 12 annas. But, at least on the Sutlej, the carpen¬ 
ter sepi supplies the prongs, and makes the handle out of wood given 
by the cultivator. The sepi churha ties the prongs on and gives the 
leather thongs. The prongs are not parallel to each other, but radiate 
from a common centre. A tringal lasts 3 or 4 years. The jandra is a 


The jandra, or drag- ra ^ e with a long handle and cross-bar from 2 
rake. ’ to 3 feet long, set with nine lozenge-shaped 

teeth in the same plane as that of the handle. It is worked by two 
men, one shoving, the other pulling, by means of a rope fastened to the 
ends of the cross-bar. It is used for raising embankments round beds 
formed for irrigation and for levelling ground. The carpenter has to 
supply this rake. If bought, it would cost 1 rupee,. The dahdali is a 
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clumsy wooden rake used for spreading manure. It is handled just as 
The dandiUi or rake our rft ^ e - It bas always 4 teeth like those of the 
jandra. The carpenter sepi makes it on the 
wood being supplied. Both these rakes last an indefinite time. The 
The phora or scraper. phora (phahora) is supplied by the sepi carpenter, 
It is simply a board shaped as a segment 
of a circle fastened at an angle to a handle. It is used for scraping up 
the droppings of cattle. The vhola is a mattock used for cutting down 
The vhola or mattock. ,)ushes and grubbing up roots. It is a heavy 
iron head from 1 £ to 2 sers in weight, according 
to the hardness of the work. The head is 10 inches long and 4 broad, 
and has a ribbed centre. On the Ravi it is said to be always bought, 
and to cost about Rs. 1-12. On the Sutlej, the wood and iron are supplied 
by the cultivator, and the carpenter and smith make the vhola, as sepis. 
It costs Rs. 1. It lasts about 2 years. The kuhari or hatchet is obtained 

The kuhari or hatchet. as vhola ' When bou S bt ifc costs from R S. 1 
to Rs. 1-4 the ser. It lasts according to the 

amount of work it has to do. The kahi, or shovel mattock, is obtained in 

The kahi or shovel- tbe same wa Y m tbe vhola. The blade is 
mattock. broad, thin and nearly flat. If sold it costs 

Rs. 1-4 the ser. It lasts about 2 years. The toka is used for cutting 
chaff or rather chopping straw. It consists of a wooden handle about 
The toka or chaff- 18 inches long, into which an iron blade about 
cutter. 8 inches by 4 is fastened by two projections 

one at each end of the blade. It is obtained as the vhola. If bought 
it costs from 4 annas to 8 annas. It lasts about one year. The 
d&tri is a' small sickle with a bent handle and blade serrate on the 
The datri or sickle. i nnel ' side. The handle and blade are about 
8 inches long each. The black-smith is 
generally bound to supply one per yoke per annum. But on the Ravi 
it seems the custom for the carpenter to supply thejiandle, aud the 
smith to make only the blade, being given the iron. It costs about 
2 annas. The ramba is a flat trowel with a curved handle. It is used 
The ramba or trowel. in weeding or digging grass.. The blade is 
about six inches square. It is made by the 
sepi smith on being supplied with the iron. The carpenter makes the 
handle. The cost is 4 annas. The kabdni is a sling used in driving 

The kabdni, or sling. aw ay birdfi from . the Opening crops. The 

cultivator makes it himself. The trat of the 
Ravi and kandyar of the Sutlej is a stick with a goad at one end and 
The kandy£r or trat. some leather thoDgs at the other. The parts 

The whip and goad. are supplied by the sepi carpenter, black-smith 

and mochi. The phalhi consists of a frame made of sticks, over which 
thorns are placed, Another frame is put over the thorns and tied with 
The phalha or threshing leather thongs to the lower frame. Over all 
frame. some straw and a couple of big clods are put 

to add weight to this machine, which is then dragged by bullocks 
over the corn to be threshed. The carpenter makes the frame work 
and the churha supplies the thongs and fastens the frames together as 


The datri or sickle. 


O 
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sepi. The layer of thorns is about six inches thick. The chhajj is *, 
The chajj or winnowing tray made of kana or “ til ” -with a rim at the 

tray. back, and curving up towards the sides and 

'front. It is used for holding grain that is being 'winnowed, for sifting 
grain, carrying rubbish &c. An average clibajj costs from 2 annas 
to 4 annas. The larger kind used in winnowing is also Galled “sep” 
;and may cost-as much as one rupee. The sepi chuhra has to supply 
The kqopa or blinkets. this. The khopa are blinkers, shallow leather 

•caves, put on bullocks whon working at a 
■well. If the bullocks are restive, the blinker s are stuffed with grass. 

They are always bought-from the rnochi, and cost about four annas 

a pair. 


11. If possible in ploughing, several ploughs are brought together 
Agricultural operations.— in the same field, as bullocks work better in 
’Ploughing. 'company, The furrows arestraight. It is quite 

an unknown thing to plough in curves. The ploughman should make 
■his furrows as long possible, according to the saying :— 

Xami usrihdliydn, chhoti Idwi liar. 

Long K tacks 1 ’ for ploughmen, short for reapers. A plough will 
break up 4 kanals of sikaud or 5 kamils of gasra in a day. On the. 
5th, 7th, 9th, 10th, 21st, and 24tli of each month, the ground is supposed 
to be sleeping, and it is not considered lucky to ^commence any 
agricultural operations on these days; but, once begun on another day, 
there -is no objection to going on, whether the ground is asleep or not. 
Sunday, Monday and Thursday are the best days on which to commence 
g owing sowing. Most crops are sown at once in the 

field m which they are to glow. They are 
sown either broad-cast, or with the drill. In unirrigated lands such 
as saildba and bhrani lands, and where there is much “kallar,” the 
drill is used. In “kallar” soil, the object is to get the seed below the 
mass of the ''kallar,” which is found usually at the surface ; in sailaba 
and bardni lands the object is to get the seed into a stratum that 
will not soon dry up, and to shield it from the influences of the 
■weather, which would often prove fatal to it in unharrowed and unrol¬ 
led fields. Some crops are, however, always sown broad-cast. When 
•the seed is very small, like that of poppy and til, it is mixed with 
earth before being sown, as otherwise it would be difficult to distri¬ 
bute it equally. Cotton seeds are smeared with cow T dung to keep 
them from sticking together. Some crops are grown from seedlings 
(paniri) raised in nurseries : such are tobacco and pepper, and rice on 
the Deg. Sugar-cane is grown from cuttings. In broad-east sowing 
the seed is held in one end of a sheet coming over the left shoulder; 
the other end, after passing under the right shoulder, is tucked 
in under the end on the left shoulder. Seed is not changed 
and is said not to deteriorate. But I was told once on the Ravi that 
deterioration has been noticed. A drill will sow nearly one acre in the 
day. After ploughing, fields that are to be ■ artificially irrigated are 
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harrowed'. TFie clods are broken and pulverized and the surface 
Harrowing—clod.crush- smoothed down, at the same time that the seed 
mg. is covered by means of the sohaga. This is drawn 

backwards and forwards by a couple or four pairs of bullocks, and an¬ 
swers its purpose very well. The man guiding the bullocks stand on the 
sohaga to increase the- weight brought to bear on the clods. Weeding 
Weeding Hoeing. ie admitted _ to be a good thing, but is very 

” rarely practised. Any thing more disgraceful 

than some cotten fields can hardly be imagined; here and there a 
melancholy bush ima jungle of weeds.. Weeding is done either with, 
the kahi or ramba. In-the former ease the ground is dug up as well 
as weeded. When the ramba is used it is not uncommon to manure 
the roots of the-plants at the same time. The former operation, which- 
may be called hoeing, is known as “ godi karna,” the latter as “ choki 
karna.” Fields are not usually fenced near the village ; and along roads 


Fencing. 


where cattle are constantly passing, fences are 


mado of branches of lcikar, karil bushes> 
thorns,—in fact of any thing that comes handy. In river villages fences 
©f pilchi aie not rare, where wild pigs are about. They are made by 
sticking stout pilchi branches, into the ground and weaving smaller 
branches in. among therm When young some crops have to be -protee* 
Watching. Scare-crows, against deer, andothor animals. For this 

purpose scare-crows, called “darawa, are put 
up. Bories,,heaps of stones, strings fastened to sticks, are the usual 
scare-crows. But plastic art occasionally shows itself in the form of 
straw man.with one teg, and.arms strethed out at right angles to it;, 
gram, poppy, melons, charri, and have thus to.be protected. 

When the crop-is ripening, birds have to 1)6-kept away from it. In the 
Watchmen. 6336 j ow ^ u '> mak ki, and baj ra, a platform called. 

maiina, is raised on stakes or fixed on the top 
of a tree, about 10 or 12 feet from the ground, or a mud pillar 
(“burji ”) is raised to-that height, and on it a watchman stands, armed 
with a “khabani”’ with which he slings mud pellets made by himself 
at the birds.. Each time the sling is discharged it causes a crack, and the 
watchman yells. One person can watch about 2 acres this way. 
Poppy is watched with the khabani, but the watcher does not use any 
platform, W frent gram; barley and moth are also watched, but not with- 
the khaMni, nor is the manna in use: The watchman is provided 
with a long hempen rope, called “tit&la,” with which he goes wander¬ 
ing about the field. Every now and then he whirls it round his head 
and brings it down with a crack. One man can' watch about 10 acres 
this way. The fields are Watched only at night in Asu and Kfttik; 
Phagan and Chetr. The watchmen are mostly machhis and moahs. 
They are paid & mans (topa), or about 2 pakka mans for each harvest. 
Heaping Reapers are called lawa. They belong chiefly 

to the class of village servants. But they do- 
not confine themselves to' their own village. They go wherever they 
can get work. The usual pay is one pal (7 sers pakka) of grain, or 4 
annas in cash, per diem, with five sheaves. An- ordinary reaper will 
cut down one kan&l and a half in the day ; a strong and practised hand 
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will do as much as 2 kanals. The kanal is half a rood. On an aver¬ 
age, 5 men will cut down an acre in a day. Reaping is carried on 
during moonlight nights in the last few hours before day if the straw 
is very dry, as the moisture of the night air is supposed to strengthen 
the stalk and prevent the ears falling off. If clouds gather, great 
efforts are made to get in the crops, as hail is much feared at this 
season; but hail is very uncommon in this district. Sunday 
and Wednesday are lucky days to commence reaping. As soon 
as the grain is cut it is stacked. The reaper gets his share 
when the crop has been threshed and is divided. He is paid from the 
“dheri” shamilat or common heap. There are several ways of thresh- 
Threshing ing. The most common is to yoke a Humber 

".of bullocks together, fasten the one at the left 

hand of the line to a post, round which the straw to be threshed is 

E iled, and drive them round and round from right to left. This is 
nown as “khurgah ndl gahna,” to thresh by the trampling of hoofs. 
Wheat and barley are first threshed with the phalha. A pair of bul¬ 
locks are yoked to the phalha and driven round the stake about which 
the straw is heaped; there may be several phalhas at work one after 
the othet, but there are never more than four. One man is required 
with each, and a couple more with triugals to throw the scattered 
straw back into the heap. One pair of bullocks with the phalha will 
thresh the produce of a quarter of an acre in a da}?. They will work 
8 hours at a stretch, from 8 a. m. to 4 p. m. in the sun. Buffaloes are 
never used for threshing (see para. 9, chapter III.). When the wheat or 
barley has been threshed with the phalha, the straw is shaken up with 
the tringal, and is blown on one side, while the grain falls to the 
bottom. Many unthreshed ears are found, and these and the grain 
are called "send.” They are again threshed “kliurgfih nfU” without the 
phalha. Generally there are feur bullocks in a row, and two rows may 
work at the same time. Each row is-called "inerh.” Only wheat and 
barley are threshed with the phalha. Rice, jowfir, china, kangni, 
masar, cliural and zira are threshed by . bullocks. The straw is then 
shaken and the grain winnowed. Moth, mung, mah, and rahwsin are 
treated at first as wheat is after the preliminary threshing, and after 
being well shaken are threshed by bullocks ; gram is treated as wheat,- 
but both threshings are by bullocks. Til is not threshed at all; the pods 
open and the grain is shaken out; rnakki, souf, and dhania are threshed 
with sticks. China is often threshed in this way. A hole about 5 feet 
wide and 21 deep is carefully plastered. The thresher takes a bundle 
of china straw by the side where the roots were, and beats the ears 
against the side of the hole. Or else a piece of ground is swept and 
a log of wood put on it, against which the ears are beaten. One man 
is required with each merh, and there should be one man with a pitch- 
fork for each heap. Eight bullocks will thresh 2 acres of gram, jowdr, 
chural or masar, or one acre of rice, china, or kangni in one day. 
Winnowin^ “Khurgah mil” threshing and winnowing 

should be carried on, if possible, when there is 
a hot wind blowing and a fiery sun blazing overhead, as the thorough 
breaking up of the straw and separation of the grain are facilitated 
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by these circumstances. There should properly be three persons 
winnowing. One tills the chhajj and gives it to another, who shakes 
out the contents to the wind ; the third sweeps down from the heap 
forming below.all ihe bits of stick, earth, straw, and unthreshed ears, 
which are found in the heap after threshing. From the time the grain 
0obling _ is cut till it is finally weighed, the agriculturist 

has to be on his guard against “bhuts,” or 
demons and goblins. Fortunately they are of but middling inteili- 
gence, and their principal habits are well known, and so a “goblin” 
can be “done” with a little care. Till winnowing, all that need be done 
is to get the “mulw&na" of the village to write a charm on a- piece of 
paper, which is then stuck in a cleft piece of kana and put on the 
heap of grain and straw. This is paid for by a fixed fee called rasul- 
wAhi. Hindus aro said to neglect this precaution, unless there is a 
“mulwana” in their village. Greater care has to to taken when winnow¬ 


ing commences. Friday is the regular weekly holiday of the goblins, 
and if any cultivator commences to winnow on that day he may expect 
to have his grain vanish. When a fit time has come to winnow the 
grain, the cultivators and a couple of chuhras proceed in silence to tho 
heap, and a couple of other men stay at a little distance to prevent any 
living thing approaching. Then winnowing is carried on vigorously : 
but no one speaks. In the evening, if the operation is not complete, 
the charm remains on one heap and the other iH carefully pressed 
down with the chhajj. Goblins are always asleep at night, but any 
somnambulist is unable to do harm if this plan is adopted. When all 
the grain has been winnowed and the time comes to divide the produce, 
the same precautions are adopted. As the goblins are always asleep, 
or engaged on household duties at noon and in the evening, one of these 
hours should be selected for weighing the grain ; this is done with the 
topa ; or, if there is any hurry, the amount of a chhajj full is ascertained, 
and the number of chhajjes in the heap is found. The weighman is 
provided with pieces of straw, one of which he puts down for each 
topa, or chhajj. He must carefully avoid counting the number aloud. 
As Soon as the quantity of grain has been ascertained, the goblins are 
powerless. It is not clear how far the people really believe in these 
matters, or how far they act up to their belief. But there are very few 
who do not believe most thoroughly in goblins being abroad, though 
they sometimes seem shy about admitting it. 


12. Manured land has been recorded as “gorha.” This term is 
Manure commonly used, but the proper name is said to be 

“main.” Some crops are always manured, such as 
tobacco and most vegetables ; some are never manured, and some only 
occasionally. The total manured area is only 16,158 acres or 4 4 
per cent of the total cultivated land. Most of the manured area is under 
wheat. Manure is supposed to force the straw at the expense of the ear; 
and as plough-cattle have to be fed on green wheat it is an advantage to 
have a thick crop of stalks. Manure consists of the excrement of cattle, 
horses, sheep, goats and human beings, and all sorts of refuse thrown 
on the village or well dung-heap; or of ashes; or of kallar, obtained 
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by scraping up the earth on the sites of old villages or brick kilns, or 
where saline matter appears in streets and lanes. Buffaloes’ dung is- 
considered the best of all manures, especially for tobacco, as it increases 
the size of the loaves. Droppings of sheep and goats are usually put 
in tobacco trenches. The tobacco acquires an. aerid and pungent 
taste from this manure. The quantity of stable manure used depends- 
much on a man’s means. 1 think about 10 tons an acre a fair average. 
From one to two “boras,” weighing about one maund and a half each, 
are applied to each maria; that gives from 240 to 4S0 maunds per 
acre. The dung-heap is removed twice a year; the cold weather heap 
in Phagan and Chetr, for tobacco, cotton &c; and the hot weather heap 
in Asu and K&tik, for wheat. Such manure is called “ahal.” A fire 
of cow dung is always burning at each well. The ashes are-used as 
a top dressing for poppy, zira, roehtra and s&g. Four boras go to the 
kanal. A bora of ashes is reckoned at qu irter of a maund less than, 
that of ahal. So nearly a ton and a half of ashes go to the acre. Ashes- 
are called “suha.” “Kallar” is applied to tobacco, pepper and cotton; 
and to wheat, barley and onions. It is put to the roots of the first three, 
and scattered over the'others; as regards wheat and barley, when they are- 
about 18 inches high, about 24 hour’s before they are irrigated, generally 
in Magh, Seven or eight boras are put on one kanal. The people 
collect the kallar themselves, and do not buy it. No attention is paid 
to the difference in soils in choosing what manure to apply. No 
manure is used but those kinds mentioned above. 

13. There is no regular system of fallows or rotations of crops. 

Fallows. Rotation of No attempt is made by alternating the crops 
crops. to refresh the powers of the soil. Land set 

apart for spring crops will be cultivated with the same crop year after- 
year; similarly land appropriated for autumn crops. The only attempt 
at a rotation of crops occurs in the case of rice and gram. In rice- 
cultivation the ground gets very little air, in grain cultivation a great 
deal: so gram succeeds rice, and rice gram, and the soil is beDefitted.. 
The leaves and roots of gram are said to be good for rice; and then, as 
the rice lands are moist, they can be ploughed up for gram without 
any further trouble as regards irrigation. Manured lands may be 
cropped harvest after harvest till the effect of the manure is exhausted 
but most land is cropped only once in the year ; after some time the 
land gets an extra fallow. Forced fallows, owing to want of cultivators- 
to till the land, are in most places ODly too common. Owing to some 
crops not being off the ground, when the time for sowing others arrives, 
the latter cannot immdiately follow the former. For this reason, 
excepting cotton, kangni, rice, sawank and makki, none of the kharif 
crops are followed by rabi crops ; and the same remark applies, mutatia 
mutandis, to china, as a rabi crop. Cotton may be followed by 
methra and sinji ; rice, and sawank by gram, churdl, masar and 
coriander ; and makki by all the rabi crops. Kangni is held to 
exhaust the soil, so no rabi crop fellows it. As regards the spring 
crops, sarhon, poppy, tobacco, onions, mellons, methra, and sinji may 
be followed by any autumn crop ; wheat and barley by cotton, jow&r. 
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Tno ^’ 1 ai1 ^ tTl ; gram and coriander by rice, sawfink and mah ; zira by 
moth; chural by sawank, mah and nrung ; and inasar by almost all 
■the autumn crops, 

14. Some information concerning the weather most suitable for 
Agricultural calender. ^itui-al operations at the different periods 
The weather. ot the year will be useful; the months of the 

years are known by the following names ; the 
corresponding English periods are also given :— 


Chetr middle 

of March to 

middle of 

-April. 

Visakh 

11 

April 

r> 

May. 

Jeth 

»> 

May 

tt 

June. 

Har 

i> 

June 

j> 

July. 

SAnwan 

)J 

July 

ii 

August. 

Bhfidron 

»> 

August 

n 

September. 

Asu middle of 

September to middle of October. 

Katik 

11 

October 

ii 

Novelnber. 

Maghar 

11 

November 

jj 

December. 

Poh 

» 

December 

u 

January. 

MMi 

)} 

January 

>7 

February. 

Phagan 

» 

February 

a 

March. 


The agricultural year commences on the day of the first full moon 
in Chetr. That day and the eight following days (naur&ta) aro lucky 
days. 

Chetr. Rain. Two or three moderate showers are good, as the 
■out-turn is then better and the grain large, and there is less danger of 
the diseases kunghi and tela. 

Wasse phagan tc Chetr, an na mewe ghar, na mewe Ichetr. 

If it rains in Phagan and Chetr, neither the house nor the field will 
contain the grain. 

Wind. The wind should always be moderate. If strong, the grain 
is light and the ground dries up, and if the crop has been watered 
the plants shake about, and the roots become exposed. The wind should 
be from the east to bring up rain. After rain, from the west to ripen 
the crops. Sunshine and heat should be moderate, 

Visakh. Rain is most injurious. It injures the grain and rots 
the straw. Wind should be hot and of average strength coming from the 
west. This dries the grain and straw, and facilitates threshing and 
winnowing; sunshine and heat should be strong. In this month the 
spring harvest ripens and is cut, 

Jeth. In this month the harvest operations are completed and 
the crops housed. Weather should be as in Yis&kh. The hotter the 
wind and sun, the better. 

Har. Up to the middle of H6r, the weather should be as in Jeth, for 
some crops may still be in the fields. After the middle, there should 
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be heavy and repeated showers. These are favorable for preparing the 
land for next harvest, and for the production of grass. The rains com¬ 
mence in this month. The wind should be from the east, the rainy 
quarter. Strong sunshine and heat are bad, as crops artificially irriga¬ 
ted are injured by the water getting heated. 

Sanwan. Weather should be as in in the latter half of H&r. 

Bhadkon. In this month, the crops commence to flower; 
rain is much wanted. The wind should be sometimes from the east 
to bring on rain, and sometimes from the west to assist the maturing 
of the crops. The sunshine and heat ought to be moderate. 

Asu. Heavy rain is injurious to the flowering crops ; but a few light 
showers at the beginning of the month are of benefit to the rabi 
harvest and injure the kharif crops little. Wind as before up to the 
middle of the month, then west. Sunshine and heat should be moderate. 
The month is thus described : 

Ash mah girdle ; 

Dikin t dhupdn; ratin pale. 

Asu dewy month, sunshine by day, chills at night. 

Kattk. There should he no rain; as rain stops the rabi sowing 
and spoils the ripe autumn crops. However, it never does rain in 
Katik. The wind should be from the west, and not strong, as otherwise 
irrigated lands of the rabi harvest dry up. Heat and sunshine should 
be moderate. 

Maghar. The weather should be as in Katik. Frosts at night 
retard tbe growth of the crops, 

Poh. It should rain in Poll, according to the saying:— 

Wasse Pohin mdkin, 

Konu akhc vierijami ndkin? 

If it rains in Poh and Mah, who will say my (crop) has not come 
up ? The less wind the better, as the weather is cold, and cattle suffer 
from the wind, especially from the north and west winds. 

Mah. There should be rain in this month. Gentle westerly breezes 
are good for the crops, as they bring them on and keep off kunghi and 
tela. The noith wind is injurious, as it is cold and dries up the crops. 
The east wind too is hurtful, according to some, but not so according 
to others. 

Phagan. The weather in this month should be of the same kind 
as in Chetr. This is the end of the cold weather. 

Pali t/ayd sin//ill an charhde Phagan Mah, 

Turidn bhijhnllan saitian charhde Phagan Mdh. 

The cold weather went for horned cattle at the commencement of 
Phagan ; horses, too, cast off their coverings at the commencement of 
Phagan. 
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15, The winds are the north wind or pahdr'; the east-wind 6r 

The winds and their effects. P dra : the south-wind or dakkhan ; and the 
west wind, called dhawiby the people, because 
it keeps off rain and so floors or knocks down (dliaona) the former. 
But mahajaus call it soni or the golden, according to village etymology, 
but the word may come from suna empty, or sona to sleep. The 
effect of the winds is thus expressed :—■ 

Dakkhan. male,purd wnsdme ; 

Dhani wasdedn nun nanjarce. 

The south wind collects (the clouds), the east wind causes them 
to rain, the west wind disposes them when raining. One may have 
too much of the east wind though ; for “ if the east wind always were 
to blow, that were also exceedingly bad ” : Nit ghule para, oh bhi bare 
ee bur a. * 

16. The winter rains are so important that one is tempted to put 

Winter and summer rains thenl equality with the ordinary summer 

compared. Table of rain- rains. \\ hen the winter rains are good, the 
fall for eight yeara. r abi crops flourish, and the maximum out¬ 

turn is obtained with a minimum of labour spent in irrigation. But 
the summer rains, besides greatly aiding the preparation of the land 
for the rabi sowings, produce abundant grass, and on this account 
should be held the more important of the two. The following table 
showing the rainfall in each month, at each tahsil, for the last eight 
years, will enable a comparison to be made between the state of things 
as they actully were and as they ought to have been. The rain-fall of 
1869 is very great. Yet the highest figures belong to tho sadr station, 
and are taken from a self-registering gauge. It will be observed too 
how much more rain the two tahsfls bordering on Mooltan got than 
those bordering on Lahore. The average fall for the eight years has 
been in Montgomery 9'59 inches, in Gugera 5 76, Dip&lpur 8'22, and 
P&kpattan 8'3 inches. 


* One more distich partly bearing on the weather, may be quoted on account of its 
remarkable resemblance to a “versified proverb” given on page 115 of the Hoslmnagbad 
Settlement Beporfc. It runs thus 

Titar kambhi ladle, rand maldi hide ; 

Oh waste, ok gha> kcire ; lachan na hhili jde. 

If the oloud is like partridge feathers, and if a widow eats cream ; the former will 
rain, the latter will marry ; this saying will not prove empty. There are several versions 
of this proverb. 




Table of monthly rain-fall in each Tahsil of the Montgomery district from 1866 to 1873. 
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17. In the following list the names in English (when known) 
List Of principal crops. aad vernacularof the crops principally grown 

employed ate added. 


are given. The botanical names usually 


English name. 

Vernacular name 

Botanical name. 


Autumn crops. 

Bice 

Dhan or Milnji 

Oriza sativa 

Great millet 

Jow&r 

Sorghum vulgare 

Spiked millet 

BiijrA 

Penicellaria spicata 

Italian millet 

Kangni 

Penisetum Italicum 

Maize 

Makki 

Tea mays 

Sesamum 

Til 

Sesamum Orientale 

... 

Moth 

Pliaseolus acontifolius 


Miing 

1‘haseolus mlingo and Ph, max. 

... 

Miih 

Phaseolua Koxburgkii 

Cotton 

Kapdh 

Gussypimn herbaceum 

Hemp 

Sann or sanni 

Crotalaria juncea 

»> «•> 

Sankokra or siuju- ) 

Hibiscus cannnbinus 

Bed pepper 

Lai mirich 

Capsicum faBtigratnm 

Sugarcane 

Paunda 

Saccharum officinarum 

Melons, &c. 

lihavbuza &c. 

Cucumia mcls &c. 


Autumn and Spring crops. 


China 

Panicum miliaceum 

Beaus 

Bawdn 

Dolichos sinensis 


Spring crops. 

Wheat 

Kanak 

Triticnm vulgare, T. durum 

Barley 

Jau 

Hordeum hexastichum 

Gram 

Chholfi 

Cicer arietinum, 


Choril 

Lathy rus sativus. 

Lentils 

Masar 

Ervum lens. 

? 

Mehtra 

1 

Turnips 

Gonglu 

Brassica rapa. 

Bape 

Sailion 

Sinapis juncea. 

Tobacco 

Tambaku 

Nicotiana tabaccum &c, 

Poppy 

Post 

Pfipaver somnifcrum. 


Souf 

Falniculum vulgare. 

Cummin 

Aim 

Cuminum officinale 

Vegetables 

Tarkari 



In autumn, gu&r (cyamopsis psoraloides) m&ndwa (eleusyne 
caracona), and sawank (opliamenum frumentaceum), all three pulses; 
and hemp, i. e. bhang (cannabis sativa ), and senna, are grown, but 
very rarely. In spring, tiirdmira (brassica eruca), sinji or trefoil 
f medicago ?), dhani&n or coriander (coriandrum sativum,) and ajw&in 
( ptychotis ajw&in ) are occasionally grown. 
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Time of sowing and cut¬ 
ting crops. 


18. In the next list the times of sowing 
and cutting the principal crops are noted. 


Crops. 

Time of sowing. 

Time of cutting. 


Autumn crops. 


Bice 

Middle of April to middle of May in beds. 
Trait'plaul second half of July 

Broad-east from middle of May to end of 
July 

Middle of June to middle of August ... 

October 

Jowiir 

November 

Bajra 

Do. 

Middle of October to 
middle of November. 

Kangni 

Middle of June to middle of July 

September 

Maize 

Middle of June to end of August 

Middle of Sept, to 
middle of Novr. 

Til 

Middle of July to middle of August ... 

November 

Moth 

Ditto 

Do. 

Mung 

First half of August 

Do. 

Mdh 

Second half of August 

Do. 

Cotton ... 

Middle of April to middle of June 

Middle of September 
to end of December. 

Sann or Sanni 

End of May to middle of July 

Middle of October to 
middle of December. 

Sankokra 

Middlo of February to middle of March 

Middle of September to 


and middle of April to'middle of June, 

middle of November. 

Bed pepper ... 

In beds middle of February to middle 

Middle of October to 

of March. Transplant about middle 
of June. 

middle of January 

Sugarcane 

Middle of February to middle of March. 

November to middle 
of January. 

Melons, kc, 

Do. 

Middle of April to 
middle of Septr.. 


Middle of April to middle Of May, if 

Middle of July to 


sown with cotton 

middle of August if 
sown with cotton. 


Barley 

Gram 

Chural 

Masrar 

Mehtra 

Turnips 

Earhon 

Tobacco 


Autumn and spring crops. 

Middle of February to middle of March. June 
Middle of August lo middle of September December 
Middle of February to middle of March Middle o 


I Middle of April to middle of June j 
Spring crops. 

Middle of October to middle of December 

October and November 
September and first half of October 
Middle of September to middle of 
November 

Do, 

Middle of September- to end of October 

Beginning of September to middle of 
October 

Do. 

Second half of October in beds, tran a- 
plant from middle of February to ruiddl e 
of March 
October 


Middle of April to 
middle of June 
Middle of August to 
middle of October 


Middle of April to 
middle of May 
First half of April 
do. 
do. 

do. 

Middle of March to 
middle of April 
J auuary, February and 
March 

First half of April 
June 


First half of April 
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Crops. 

Time of sowing. 

Time of cutting, 


Spring crops —concluded. 

Souf 

Middle of September to middle of 
October 

First half of April 

Zira 

Middle of October to middle of 

Middle of March to middle 


January 

of May 

Vegetables 

September, October and first half 

Middle of December to middle 

of November 

of April. 


The spring vegetables are turnips, carrots, onions, radishes, methi 
and palak. 


19. In the following statement is shown whether the crops are 
T • .. grown on canal, well, saildbn, or barani land, 

sowing of crops. whether they are manured or not, and the 

manner of propagation adopted, whether by seed sown broad-cast or by 
drill, or by transplanting seedlings or by cuttings. An asterisk in any 
column implies that column refers in the affirmative to the crops 
opposite winch the asterisk is placed. Thus a.n asterisk opposite rice 
in the column “ canal irrigated land,” means that rice is grown in such 
land. The spring crops can, in the canal tracts, generally get one 
watering from the canal; but only such aB can be brought to maturity 
by canal irrigation are shown as grown on canal land. “ It ” stands 
for “ rarely. ” 

Autumn Crops. 


Crops. 

Class of land, 

Manured or not. 

How sown or propagated 

Canal 

irrigated. 

Well 

irrigated. 

Sailaba. 

Barani. 

Always. 

Sometimes. 

£ 

& 

Broad-cast. 

Drill 

i 

a} 

§ 

a 

feb 

3 

O 

Rice 

• 


* 




* 

* 

* 

# 

• •» 

Jo war 

* 

# 










BAjrd 

* 

+ 

# 

* 







«»* 

Kangni 

* 

* 




♦ 

... 




• .. 

Maize 

* 


... 

... 



... 





Til 




* 








Moth 

* 


•j 

* 



* 

* 




Mung 

♦ 

... 

* 

* 








MAh 

R 



... 







* . * 

Cotton 

# 

* 

... 

... 



... 





Sann 

♦ 

* 

? 

... 







*•• 

Sankokra 

* 

♦ 

t 

... 



* 

* 




Bed pepper 

* 

♦ 

... 




... 

... 


* 


Sugar-cane 

... 


... 

... 



* 


* # 



Melons, &c. 

* 

* 






R 
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Autumn and spring crops. 




Class of land. 


Manured or not. 

How sown or propagated 

Crops. 

ll 

a f 

H3 

O' si 
£ 

03 

£ 

’3 

'3 - 

l. 

PQ 





Drill. 

Transplan¬ 

ted. 

bfl 

3 

China 

* 1 




... 

- 

... 

* 



... 

llaw&n 

R 1 

..* 1 

* 

pring 

... 1 ... 1 

crops. 

. 

R 

* 



Wheat 


* 

* 

it 

... 




* 



Barley 



* 

R 



... 

* 



... 

Gram 





... 







Chural 












Masar 








* 




Mehtra 


R 


... 








Turnips 


* 

• 



* 






Sarlim 



♦ 



# 

... 





Tobacco 







... 





Poppy 


* 


... 



... 




... 

Souf 










... 

... 

Zira 


* 


... 


... 

« 

* 

... 


... 

Vegetables 

* 

* 

* 

... 

* 


... 

* 

* 


... 


Rice grown on the Deg is generally transplanted. Chari, which is 
jo war grown for fodder, is often manured. Bnjra is scarcely known 
here. Souf and zira too are rare. Kangni is said to be grown in the 
spring also occasionally. The seed of til, sarhon, poppy, and often of 
turnips is mixed with earth before being sown. Cotton should be 
manured if possible ; so should turnips be, if grown with well-irrigation. 
Wheat and barley are sown by drill on sailaba and Mrani land. 

20. Some account of the diseases to which crops are liable will 

Diseases of crops n ° w be g iven - Kun d hi » rust. It attacks 

wheat, and, according to some, chural and masar. 
All agree that barley is not attacked by it* This disease may occur 
at any time from the end of the year till the corn is cut. It is 
supposed to be caused by a continuance of cloudy weather, without 
wind, sun, or rain. It occurs chiefly to wheat sown late. Sunshine is 
the best remedy; and, as the west wind disperses the clouds, it is useful, 
but in itself it possesses no virtues. If the diseaso attacks the crops 
before the grain has set, the ears are empty. If after, the grain is small. 

Kadur —an orange-colored rust settles on the leaves and stalk, 
which comes off on the plant being brushed against. The grain is not 
•discolored. The leaves are attached first. 

Khudru ; This is another disease of wheat, Only a plant here 
and there is injured; the grain becomes small, round, and black. The 

* Major Clarke, “Agricultural condition of Qujranwala,” mentions barley as affected by 
kungi. The author quoted in page 224 of the hand-book of Economic Products of the 
Punjab denies that any crop but wheat, is affected. The Ravi people insist that only wheat 
is attacked ; the Sutlej men are equally positive that chural and masar suffer. This may 
•erte as a specimen of how hard it is to find out the truth. 
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disease commences in Chetr when the ears are first appearing, The 
cause is not known. According to some the ears shrivel up. 

Valai and kundi are names for the same disease of wheat. The stalk 
grows spirally like a corkscrew. If the ear has formed it is also twisted 
in coils. No grain is formed. Only a few plants are attacked. Valai is 
used in respect of the stalk and kundi as regards the ear. Valdi occurs 
in Mah and Phagan, and kundi in Phagan and Chetr. 

Dhanak and jabdar or (jandel are said to be wheat that has 
deteriorated owing to some disease. Dhanak seems to me to be a sort 
of wild oats, and jabdar or gandel simply a weed which produces a small 
brownish yellow grain, not unlike that of china in size and shape. 

Tela is said to attack all crops, especially tobacco and melons in 
Jeth ; wheat and sdg (greens) in Poh and Mah. Jowdr, til, china, cotton, 
miing and mah in Asii and Katik. Wheat is not however injured by 
it; but generally the plant attacked dries up, and an oily liquid is found 
on it. This is caused by a small yellow-winged insect. The only 
remedy is rain, which is supposed to wash off the oil. A full account of 
the disease is given on page487 of the “ Hand-book of the Economic 
products oftlie Punjab.” This disease is also called “saresa,” from sards, 
glue ; as tela is from tel, oil. 

Hadda is a disease to which melons, gourds and that class of plants 
are liable. It occurs in Jeth and Visakh, and is supposed to be caused 
by excessive heat and dryness. The plant withers away. The remedy 
is to burn bones of camels to windward of the field so as to get the smoko 
to pass over the plants. T he name of the disease is derived from this rcmedy. 

Bhah'i attacks jo war in Bhddron and the beginning of Asu. It is 
attributed to excessive dryness ; and some say a sort of spider does the 
mischief; a web, like that of a spider, forms across the top of the plant 
and prevents the ear forming. Rain is beneficial. 

Tvkmdr or Tuklamdr occurs to jowar at the end of Asu and begin¬ 
ning of Katik. It is attributed to excessive rain and the east wind. An 
insect eats the stalk at the place where the ear is joined on-to it; the 
ear is thus destroyed. Cattle eat the stalks. The stalk just below the 
ear is called takka or tukla or tula; the name of the disease is derived 
from the name of the stalk and “ mdrna.” Tukka is said by the 
dictionary to be a corn-cob. In tula which attacks jowdr at the same 
time as tukmdr, the ear does not form, but in its place a number of 
shoots are thrown out. The cause is not known. Only a few plants 
are attacked; the stalk is unusually sweet and is used as fodder. 

Kani or Kangiari attacks barley, and, according to some, though 
others deny it, wheat, in Phagan and Chetr, and cotton and jowdr in 
Asu and Kdtik. The grain of wheat, barley and jowar turns black 
and is just like soot. Jowdr grains become long and pointed. In 
cotton the balls do not open at all; if they do there is nothing inside 
but a little yellow lint. The seed is affected like that of cereals. This 
disease seems caused by excessive rain. In 1872 a great deal of jowdr 
along the Sutlej was destroyed by this disease. The crops,in the 
Rohi of Muktsar escaped and so did the jowar sown in the beginning 
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of H6r, everywhere. This disease seems smut, and smut undoubtedly 
attacks wheat. The names of the diseases are derived by the people 
from hand, one-eyed, because some grains are sound and some diseased ; 
and from “ kal ” famine and “ angiari,” a small coal. It would be 
well to try whether steeping the seed in corrosive substances would, 
check the disease here as it did in the case of wheat in England, for 
much loss is caused by it. ( Donaldson's British Agriculture, p. 534.) 

Bdhmni or chittri occurs to moth, m&h and nning, and some say 
to melons. I have seen it in sanu. it appears in October. White 
spots (chitti) appear on the leaves. No grain forms. Only plants 
here and there are affected. The spots in the case of bahruni seem 
larger than in chittri, but otherwise thore is no difference. The name 
bahmni comes from the custom of brahmins to adorn themselves with 
white spots of sandal. The cause of the disease is unknown. 


Bat.ur attacks moth, nnih, mung and til; the first three in Asu and 
K&tik, and the last also in Bhadron. It generally occurs when there has 
been much rain. The plant shnvela up and the pods do not fill. The 
whole field is not attacked, but only scattered plants. 

21. Most of the above affections may be called diseases. The 
following are more mechanical agents in causing 
Mechanical injuries to juiury than diseases. Wd, Whj&aX and barley 
crops, an agen so sue. . afe lodged i n Chetr by heavy wind, “ haw6. ” 

or “ wa.” Khnvan or lishlc is lightning. All conspicuously 


or “ wa.” Kheivan or lishlc is lightning. All conspicuously 
flowering plants are affected by violent lightnipg, when in flower. The 
flowers drop off and no pods form, or the grain gets black, as in the 
case of zira and souf, if it has set. One side of a field may be injured 
and another escape. The soh&njni, or horse-radish tree, is similarly 
affected. Kummi occurs to jowiir, china and kangni ; and, some say to 
lice and melons. Jowar and china are attacked in Asu and Kfitik 
and kangni in Bhadron. A small winged reddish insect, about the size 
of a grain of jowiir, appears and regales itselt on the pollen (biira), or, 
according to some, on the ear and stalk, just below the ear (tukka). Of 
course the ear does not mature. This insect does not come in swarms. 
Very little damage is done. Kumma means a tortoise. The insect is 
round-backed like a tortoise ; hence the name. It seems a sort of lady¬ 
bird. MAld or ukherd is an insect that attacks the roots (hence the 
name) of tobacco in Vis&kh and Jeth, of cotton and pepper in Asu and 
Jfatik, and of gram in Phagan and Chetr. It is said to be a kind of 
ant with a white body 7 and red or black head. It is not the same as 
S ionic, or the white ant, which eats up everything it comes across; 
for multi occurs on flooded lands and white ants are-.destroyed by 
irrigation. White ants do much mischief in dry years. Sundi is a 
green caterpillar that attacks gram and cliural in PMgan and Chetr. 
It gets inside the pod and eats up the grain. Tola appears to be a 
grasshopper of a greyish-brown color, which eats up the young shoots 
of all plants. Jackals have a great partiality for melons and other 
gourds. They also get makki and jowar stalks between their legs and 
walk them down, when they feast on the cobs. Rats are not strong 
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enough for that; they nibble at the bottom of wheat and barley stalks 
when the grain is forming, Down come the stalks, and the rats eat 
the young ears. They also injure sugar-cane and rice, if there is no 
water about it. Parrots are fond of pepper pods, poppy heads, jow&r, 
ears, and sarhon. Crows devote themselves to jowar, makki and 
germinating wheat. Peer (hiran), porcupines (seh), and hares (saiyar) 
eat all green crops. Pigs on the rivers destroy everything they can. 
Wild cats (bar-bill^) are particularly fond of maize cobs. But they and 
porcupines are rare. Not so “tilyar.” Tilyars are the birds called goliya 
m Hindustani. They are very common and fly in flocks. Their breast 
and neck are brown, otherwise their color is black. According to 
popular report, they appear in Asu and K&tik , by which is probably 
meant that they then first attract notice ; and in Chetr and Visakh their 
color changes to black with brown spots. They eat most fruits and 
seeds, such as those, of the karil, wan, her, and pi pal, and of jowar and 
bajrd. But in return they devour grasshoppers (toka) and locusts. 
It may be mentioned here that fogs (kuhir) are considered rather good 
for crops; and if rain comes on while the fog is on the ground the 
result is as if land had been manured. 

22. The method of cultivating the principal crops, with some 
_ Remarks concerning indi- remarks concerning them, will now be stated, 
vidual crops. Bice. Rice is usually called “dhan” on the Sutlej and 

"munji” on the Deg. In Dip&lpur the seed is soaked in water till it 
germinates, and is then sown broad-cast; twenty four seers of seed go to 
the acre. The ground is watered and ploughed twice. It is then watered 
again and ploughed up twice, and harrowed while under water. By this 
process called “rafad karna” the water gets thick with mud ; the seed 
is then flung on it. The particles of earth held in suspension attach 
themselves to the seed and sink to the bottom with it. On the Deg 
a bed is prepared and about 2 seers of seed to the maria scattered over 
it. This is covered with manure and irrigated for about a month till the 
plants are a cubit high, when they are picked out and transplanted. 
The rice field is thus prepared. Water, plough twice, and harrow. 
Water again, plough and harrow twice while field is under water. 
Then plant the seedlings. The land should after planting be kept 
always *nder water. By the Deg plan 16 seers of seed go to tho acre, 
as one maria of seedlings suffices for one kan&l of the rice-field. Seven 
kinds of rice are cultivated, safeda, shakarchim, ratiia,sohanpatar, nagoi, 
khasru,and muski. Safeda, a beardless variety, with white ear and stalk 
of medium thickness, is the only kind extensively grown. If rice is 
watered just before cutting, the weight of the grain is supposed to 
increase ; but the grain breaks in husking. So people water the fields 
of which they intend to sell the produce, and not those they intend 
for their own use. Rice is reaped when the ground is dry, bound in 
sheaves and stacked. It is threshed by bullocks without the “phalbli. 
After separating the straw and grain, the" latter is husked in a mortar 
by Chhangars, a wandering tribe stated by Cunningham (History of the 
Sikhs, page 9) to be the same as the Kanjars of Delhi; and probably 
the same as the Gypsies of Europe, They are paid 2 pice for every seer 
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of cleaned rice, or fi.annas and 8 pie3 per man, Two men can clean 
from one man to one man and a quarter in the day. Rice husks are not 
specially applied to rice fields as manure. They are eaten by the Chhan- 
gars’ donkeys, burnt, or thrown away as refuse; nearly one-third of 
threshed rice is husk, so three sers of threshed rice yield only 2 sers of 
cleaned rice. The straw of rice is called pr&l or prali. It is considered 
warm and good litter, but inferior fodder, being devoid of strengthening 
properties. It is given to cattle mixed with green fodder. Rice does 
not seem to suffer from any disease. A plant called “ dhiddan ” is 
found in rice fields, The grainis red. The plantisnotaltogether unlike 
wild sawimk. It is packed out and given to bullocks as fodder. Some 
imagine this to bo rice which has deteriorated owing to disease. It is 
probably the same as dhonda, mentioned on page 288, Vol. II, of the 
Supplemental Glossary. 


23. Great millet is sown either for the grain, in which case It is 
, . called jo war, or for foddei', when it is known 

’ as " charri.” The best soil for both is good 

gasra. The ground is first watered, then ploughed twice and harrowed. 
Next the seed is sown broadcast; the ground is ploughed again twice 
and harrowed once. Beds are formed, and the plants which come up in 
about 6 daj^s are watered every three weeks. Good cultivators will 
harrow after each ploughing. Twelve sers of seed are sown for jowar 
and 40 for charri, in each acre. Charri is used as green fodder; it is not 
dried and stored. It is sown either at the same time as jow&r or in 
Visiikh. In the latter case it is cut from the middle of Jeth and given 
to the cattle mixed with “ turi. ” About six weeks’ supply is grown. 
Jow&r plants are tied together like sugar-cane to keep them from being 
blown down. They are cut down and placed in stocks with the ears 
pointing upwards. Then the heads are cut off and threshed by bullocks 
without the phalhfi. Jowar stalks are known whether green or dry 
as “tandawhen green they are sometimes eaten as sugar-cane. They 
are the best fodder obtainable and are worth from Rs. 12 to Ra. 16 


per acre. A bullock will eat about twice as much jowfir stalks when 
dry by weight, as it will of broken wheat straw (turi); say 30 sers per 
diem. Jowfir husks are eaten by bullocks. All jowar stalks are “ turon” 
or “ kfingar; ” names derived from “ tar ” moist, and “ karia, ” the 
stalk of “ sarr, ” which is useless for fodder. Turon stalks are juicy 
and good fodder; “ kangar ” stalks are dry and useless. The rib of a 
leaf of “ turon ” is green; of a leaf of “ kangar ” white. The seed of a 
“ kdngar ” plant is said to produce “ k&ngar ” plants. Nine kinds of 
jowar are commonly known, hut only four are generally grown. The 
four are chichka, ratar, bagarand gummi. The other five are jhandi, 
chuhri, haji kubi, makhan and ramak. They are mostly grown for the 
purpose of being roasted in ashes and eaten. The stalk of “ chichka ” 
is coarse and liable to become “ kangar, ” so this variety is not usually 
sown for “.charri.” The ear of chuhri is black; of ratar, red; of 
makhan, red and white; and of the other varieties, white. “.Kangar’’ 
stalks are, no doubt, caused by some disease. Jowar is attacked also 
by tela, bhakri; tukmar, tula and kangiari. 
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24. Bajra is very little grown, but it seems jco be making some 

B4 - way in popular favor. It is cultivated as jow&r: 

J ' water, plough twice and barrow, then sow- 

broadcast and plough and harrow as before. Make beds and irrigate 
about every three weeks. The field should be weeded in A.su. The 
crop is very inferior to jow&r, as the stalks are worth very little. They 
are almost useless as fodder. This is the reason it is so little grown, 
and not as the people say, because the birds won’t leave them any 
share of the grain. 

25. Kangnf is extensively grown-. The proper mode of cultivation 

_ . seems to be to plough up the land in the cold 

angni- weather. When the seed time comes, it should 

be ploughed up three or four times, and harrowed each time but the 
last. The seed is then sown broadcast, and the field smoothed down. 
Some plough once after sowing. The crop is irrigated 5 or 6 times. 
About 14 set's of seed go to the acre. It is good thing to manure the 
ground for this crop, which is considered an exhausting one. Good 
gasra is the- best soil for it. Kangni is threshed with a stiek, or trampled 
out by bullocks without-the “phalha.” Two varieties of this crop are 
recognised, kangan and kangni; but they differ only in size, as kangan 
is larger and coarser than kangni. Kangan is raro. The straw of 
kangni is called pr&l or prdli. It is not broken up like “ turi. 1 / It is 
considered good strengthening food. The grain of kangni is used as an 
article of diet, as has been stated in para. 52, chapter If. Tho grain of 
dried kangni is to the straw, by weight, nearly as 27 to 73. Plants of 
tfindla, wild sawank, and kura are very common in kangni fields ; and 
the green seeds of the first two and the black seeds of the last are 
generally found mixed up with kangni grain. Kangni is subject to 
the disease tela, and is attacked by kummi. It is very rarely sown- in. 
the springs in. Phag'an, It ripens then in four months. 


26. For maize or makki, the ground should be, if possible, manured, 
Uaize. It is then watered and ploughed and harrowed 

three or four times. The seed is sown broadcast,, 
at the rate of 12 to 18 sers to the acre. The ground is next ploughed 
up twice and harrowed once ; and laid out in beds. One month after 
sowing, the field is hoed and weeded, and again if the weeds become 
thick; it is very necessary to keep the ground moist; and s© it is said to 
be irrigated every fifth day; but the number of waterings is almost always 
exaggerated in the accounts given by the people. The stalk of maize 
Is called “ t&nda, ” and is good fodder when green, especially when given 
with the cobs, but bitter and useless when dry, except mixed with green 
food. Maize suffers from tela, and some say, bhakri and bahrnni. But 
jackals and crows are its most dangerous enemies. Two varieties are 
known, the doaban and desi. The former grows ns tall as jowdr; 
produces two, sometimes three cobs on one stalk; the stalk is coarse 
and of a brown color above the roots; the leaves are broad, and the 
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grain coarse, and of a yellow color. The grain of the desi is small and 
white; the plant is from 4 to 4J feet high, and of a straw color just 
above the roots. It rarely produces more than one cob on each stalk. 
The yield of the dodban is more than that of the desi ; but it takes 
three months for the former to ripen and only 2J for the latter. 

27. Til is often sown with moth and mung, or moth alone ; some¬ 

times with jowar. It is essentially a rain 
Ti1, crop, but is grown on canal-irrigated lands 

sometimes, After rain, plough, sow broadcast, mixing seed with 
earth if not sown with some other crop, and plough again. Sometimes 
the seed is simply thrown on the fallow ground and ploughed in. 
Two sers of seed go to the acre. Til plants should not be close 
together, according to the verse :— 

Jauwirle , til sanglme; •mahinjai Teat; 

Nihdn dhiyanjaln; chhiaron ohanr chopat. 

when barley grows scattered, and til close together, and the buffaloe 
brings forth a male calf, and sons’ wives give birth to daughters : 
all four are utterly bad. Only one kind of til, the black, is known. 
The plant is affected by tela and lightning. 'When the crop is cut, 
the stalks are placed in a circle with their tops pointing inwards, and 
are left there for a fortnight with' a weight upon them. This heatens' 
and softens the pods. Then the stalks are placed on the ground with 
their tops pointing upwards, leaning against each other, or a straw-rope. 
The action of the sun causes the pods to open, when the grain is shaken 
out on a cloth. 15 sers of til seed produce 6 sers of sweet oil. Til 
stalks, when dry, are used for fuel. They give forth a fierce flame. 

28. The cultivation of moth is very simple. The seed is thrown on 

Moth _ the fallow ground and ploughed in. Occasion¬ 

ally the ground is ploughed up before sowing. 

Moth is often sown with til and mung; 8 to 16 sers of seed are sown 
on the acre. On bar&ni lands the smaller quantity would be used, 
and on canal lands the larger. There are three kinds of moth ; 
bagga, jhijru, and garara. The first grows up straight; the leaves 
are not indented; it throws out no runners; and the grain is 
white. The other two kinds throw out runners; the leaves of jhijru 
are indented, those of garara are not. The grain of jhijru is white 
with black spots; of garara black with white spots. The three kinds 
are found growing together or alone. The plant is left to dry after 
being cut; then collected and beaten and shaken with the tringal, and 
the stalks and leaves thrown aside; the rest of the plant is then 
threshed by bullocks. The stalks and leaves are excellent fodder for 
all cattle. It is broken up like turi. Moth suffers from tela, bdhmni 
and batur. 


29. 

Miing. 

sowing. 


Mung is sown very much like moth. It is thrown broad-. 
M . . cast on the field and ploughed in ; some plough 

‘' before sowing and give two ploughings after 

The amount of seed is from 8 to 16 sers per acre. This crop 
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is very commonly grown on sail&ba lands. There are two varieties of 
mung; viz. the black mung called also “ burang ” on the Ravi towards 
Lahore ; and the green mungi, which is that found on the Sutlej. Mungi 
again is divided according to the color of the grain into green and 
yellow. It is often sown with jow&r or til, and sometimes with 
iniib. It is threshed like moth, and the stalks and leaves broken up 
are used as fodder. It is attacked by the same diseases as moth. 

30. M&h is cultivated in the same way as mung; the usual 
quantity of seed to the acre seems to be 16 

' sers. Two kinds are known, the black or 

burang, and the green or kachua. The former grows as a creeper 
along the ground, the latter upright. The pods of burang are blackish- 
purple, long and thin, those of kachua greenish-yellow, short and thick. 
The grain of the one is green, of the other black. The dal of kachua is 
larger, has a better taste, and requires less time in cooking than that 
of burang; hence it sells at 3 or 4 sers the rupee dearer. Mali and 
raw&n are sometimes grown together. It is usually grown on sail&ba 
land. It is not eaten raw by human beings, and in that respect differs 
from mung. It is threshed as mung; and is a good fodder for all cattle, 
and especially so for camels. 


Cotton. 


31. The approved way of cultivating cotton is to manure the 
ground, and plough it up three times before 
the cold weatnor, during rvhich it lies fallow. 
In Vis&kh or Jeth, the field is watered and ploughed twice and harrowed 
once. The seed is then sown broadcast at the rate of eight sers to 
the acre, the seeds being smeared with cowdung. The field is then 
ploughed and harrowed once, and beds are formed. After one month the 
crop should be watered, and afterward once every fortnight or three 
weeks, till the plants flower, when water should be given every week. 
When the plants are a span high, the field ought to be weeded, and 
again when the weeds grow high after the rains liave^, commenced. In 
well-lar-ds kallar is often applied to the roots on this occasion. If 
necessary, a third weeding takes place. The weeding may be either 
with the ranba or kahi. The flowers form early in September, and 
the balls after the middle of that month. Cotton is picked chiefly by 
women, who are paid in kind, getting a smaller or larger share of what is 
picked, according to the smallness or largeness of the picking. This share 
ranges from ^ to l-24th and averages l-8th to l-10th. It is determined 
on the principle that each picker should get as wages one ser of raw 
cotton per diem. Most cotton is, however, not manured; and generally 
people plough only when about to sow; and many cotton fields look 
as if they were never weeded at all. Sometimes cotton is cut down in 
the cold weather and the roots are loft in the ground for another 
year, when the plant grows again and yields a second crop; but the 
out-turn is inferior. A plant thus cut down is called “ mudbi.” 
It is well to sow cotton early, so as to escape the frosts of nest 
cold weather. Two kinds of cotton are known, the haz&ra, called also 
narma, and the kapah orordinary cotton. The flower ofhaz&ra is redand 
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the leaves have a reddish tinge. A field of it looks as if withered. The 
lint is finer and longer than that of kapah. The latter has white oryellow 
flowers. Hazara produces less than kapah, and on this account is 
not commonly sown by itself. It is said to have been introduced by 
Major Marsden. Uncleaned cotton contains about 29 parts by 
weight of seed and II parts of fibre. The cultivator retains what 
cotton he wants, and sells the rest after having had it cleaned. He 
keeps the seed for his cattle. Cotton is mostly cleaned by Karfirs. 
They are paid one anna for each ser of clean cotton they turn out, and 
can earn four annas a day at this rate. 

32. Sankokra or sinj uMra is not grown by itself but around 

„ . . , fields of cotton, and the ground is not specially 

or sinjubara. prepared for vt. Ihe object of sowing a single 

row of sankokra round cotton fields is not 
clear. The people say it is to prevent passers-by helping themselves to 
cotton, The theory that it is to keep oft “ tela,” seems unknown to- 
the people here. The pods, leaf and flower of sankokra are not unlike 
those of cotton. The fibre is inferior to that of sanni. Sann or sanni 
is rarely grown in larger patches than a kanal. The land is ploughed 
and harrowed. Then the seed is sown broadcast. The plot is ploughed 
twice and harrowed after the second ploughing. 56 sers of seed go to 
the acre; the object of such wholesale expenditure of seed being to 
make the plants grow close together and so oblige them to shoot up. 
Sanni has to be watered about every 15 days. When the crop is cut, 
it is tied in bundles and soaked in water for 10 or 12 days. It is then, 
dried, and the skin is peeled off and twisted into ropes, The wood is 
used for fuel. Sanni is attacked by b&hmni or chittri, but the harm 
done is trifling. Sanni with its tall and slender shape, yellow flowers, 
and narrow tapering leaves, is a pretty plant. 

33. Red pepper is planted first in manured seedling beds. When 

T the plants are 8 to 9 inches high, they are trans- 

et pepper. planted. They are not removed all at the 

same time; but when each plant has reached the proper size, it is trans¬ 
planted. The pepper field is ploughed twice and harrowed after each 
ploughing. Then beds are made aud irrigated. The seedlings are next 
transplanted, holes being made with the hand to receive them. After 
transplanting, the crop has to be irrigated every 7th or 8th day. 
About one month after transplanting, the field should be weeded, and 
some manure put about the. roots of each plant, and this treatment is 
repeated after another month has elapsed. After the third month, the 
crop is weeded. When the pods ripen, they are picked every 4th or 
5th, and sometimes 6th or 7tli day, till the frost comes, when all the 
remaining pods, red or green, are gathered. The pods are dried in the 
sun to keep them from rotting. The wood ofpepper is of no use, not even 
for fuel.. Pepper is another “ mudhi ” crop. It is cut down at the end 
of Maghar. At the beginning of Phagan, the ground about the roots is 
dug up, and manure applied to them. Water is given every 15 days. 
The pods can be picked from the middle of Jeth to the end of. Asu. 
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Weeding should take place at the first watering in Phagan, and again 
a month after. Pepper does not suffer from any disease; but mula, 
white ants and parrots prey on it. 

3k Sugar-cane is very little cultivated, principally on account of 

6u ar-cane °f getting a continuous supply of 

ug r-c ne. water. Sugar is not made from that grown. 

It is used simply as a pleasant article of food in its raw state. The 
soil may be either sikand or gasra, but it must be manured. The ground 
is ploughed up twice and harrowed once, and then manured. It is 
again ploughed and harrowed. Then shallow trenches are made and 
pieces of cane, each containing a joint, are laid in the plane of the 
ground with the length of the piece at right angles to the length of 
the trench in holes made in the trenches, at intervals of about one 
foot. The holes are then filled up, and the trenches watered. Every 
5th or 6th day water has to he supplied. After one month, hoeing and 
weeding should take place, and should he repeated afterwards 4 or 5 
times, whenever grass grows high. About 3 months after the young 
shoots appear, the earth is hanked up about the roots; and when the 
stalks get long and are in danger of being broken by the wind, several 
are tied together, so as to support each other. The above method of 
preparing the ground is slovenly. Good cultivators plough twice and 
harrow once in Poh and again in MAh. In Phagan they manure, plough 
twice and harrow once, and again plough twice and harrow. Sugar-cane 
is called ponda or paunda. There are two kinds, the saharni or 
Saharanpuri, and the desi or Jullunduri. The former is the coarser 
and larger of the two. The desi is sweeter, softer and more juicy. 
Cultivators sell a certain area under cane to Karars, who cut the canes 
and retail them in the bazar. A single good cane will fetch one anna 
or five pice. White ants seem tho most dangerous enemy of sugar-cane. 

35. Under melons, &e., are included khira, wanga, and tar, 
Melons &c eaten raw before the seeds ripen ; kharbuza 

^ ‘ J ’°'' and hadwana, eaten raw after the seeds ripen ; 

and tori, kai-ela, tznda, kadu, petha and all, eaten cooked. Kharbuza 
and hadw&na are grown on unmanured sandy soils ; the others on 
manured land, good gasra, if possible. On well-lands, the ground is 
ploughed up several times during the cold weather, and harrowed each 
time. When seed time comes, the ground is watered, and the seed sown 
broadcast. Two ploughings and one harrowing are then given ; beds 
are made; and irrigation afforded about once a week. One weeding, 
about a month after sowing, is enough. On sailaba lands, the ground* 
is ploughed twice and harrowed once. The seed is then sown by drill. 
No weeding or watering takes place. Melons are often sown among 
cotton. In this case they are treated just as cotton is. From 4 to 8 
sers of seed are sown in an acre. Hadda is the characteristic disease of 
melons. They are also attacked by chittri,; and jackals are very fond- 
ofthem. 

36. China is extensively cultivated both in spring and autumn. 
Ci . It is not generally grown on manured land ; 

but if the soil is poor, it should be manured. 
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Some also scatter manure over the field after sowing. The best mode 
of cultivation is to plough up the ground twice, and let it lie for 
sometime. Then plough twice again and sow broadcast. Plough 
again twice. After every second ploughing, harrow.- Some only plough 
four times and harrow twice; and some simply plough three times, 
harrowing after each ploughing but the last. Then they sow and harrow. 
From 12 to 16 sors of seed go to the acre. This crop requires 
constant watering. 15 waterings are said to be necessary ; but 10 are 
certainly required. The people have a marvellous legend about a 
R£ja, declaring china should pay no revenue, on account of the quantity 
of water it takes. It is a precarious crop, especially in the spring, 
as high winds shake out the ripening grain, hence the saying. 

China tv a Tvahina ; 

Jc ghar a we ta jdj>e, 

China, a thing knocked down by the wind, if it gets to the house, then 
perhaps ( i. e., perhaps the cultivator may get something). There are 
two varieties of this crop, china which is white, and chini which is 
red. The former is larger and yields a larger return, but requires more 
water than chini. It is more commonly sown. If there is a great deal ot 
china, it is threshed by bullocks; otherwise by knocking it aganist the side 
of a pit or a block of wood. It is commonly grown as green fodder. 
The dry straw, called “ pral ” or “ prali, ” is eaten by cattle, but is not 
considered good food as it is heating. China is sometimes grown with 
charii. As less irrigation is required in autumn than in spring, and 
there is then less wind, china is more commonly cultivated in the 
former season. Tela and kummi attack it. The straw is to the grain, 
by weight, very nearly as 3 to 1. 

37. Raw&n is grown in the spring, only for fodder. It is given 

to cattle while green mixed with “turi.” The 
Rawan. land is ploughed up twice and harrowed once or 

twice; and then the seed is sown with the drill. Cattle are sometimes 
turned out into rawan fields to graze. The plants are usually pulled 
up, not cut. When sown for the grain, which very rarely happens, the 
plants after being cut or pulled up, are dried. Then the leaves and pods 
are shaken off the stalks, and separated by the chhajj, and the pods are 
threshed by bullocks. The leaves are delicate and would be destroyed 
if trampled on. When dry, they are used as food for cattle. They are 
fair fodder, but not good for horses. About 12 sers of seed are sown 
in an acre. Tela is the chief disease of rawan. Only one variety of 
this crop is known. 

38. Wheat is the staple crop of this district. The most advisable 

t mode of cultivation is to plough and level the 

™ 61 ground in Sanwan and Bh&dron, after rain, as 

often as possible, generally four times altogether ; the furrows should 
cross each other. When tho time comes to sow, it- will generally he 
necessary to irrigate the land. Then the ground is ploughed and 
harrowed once or twice, and the seed sown broadcast. One more 
ploughing and harrowing are given, and then beds are made. JThe 
crop is watered from 5 to 8 times, according to the soil, character of the 
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season, &c.. A top dressing of manure is sometimes given. In respect 
of wheat, as of most other crops, the grand principle of manuring 
is, to manure wherever you have the means. Wheat is not weeded. 
On sailaba lands, ploughing commences as soon as the ground is dry 
enough. As many as five ploughings may be given, and the ground 
be levelled after each. In the latter half of October, the seed 
is sown by drill after two ploughing and harrowings. Some barrow 
after sowing, some do not. Wheat on canal-land is treated just like 
wheat on well-lands. Rain"wheat is grown in much the same way. A 
couple of ploughings and harrowings take place in Sdwan, Bhadron 
and Ash. In KsLtik the seed is sown with the drill, and the field 
harrowed. Some cultivators plough seven times ; some think they have 
done wellif they plough twice.. The average quantity of seed sown is 112 
lbs. per acre. It appears to make no difference, as regards weight of seed, 
whether the cultivation is barani, sailaba or cliahi; which is certainly a 
strange thing. The way in which wheat is threshed has been described 
in para. 11. It is considered a point of good husbandry to commence 
to reap on the 1st of Visakh, whether the crop is ripe or not; but 
reaping need not continue. But all the wheat should be cut before the 
end of the month; for— IcanaJcun te kunjdn, mahna je. Visdlch rahin. 
It is a fault (reproach) if wheat and kiinj are not off in "Visakh. The 
average height of wheat is 3£ feet; hut 1 have seen and measured some 
five feet eleven inches high. The whole field was this height. Four 
kinds of wheat are grown: phumbhan and ratti or nikki, both red 
wheats; aud'daudi and goni, white wheats. Goni is beardless ; the 
others are bearded. . The beards and ears of the red wheats turn black 
when they ripen, those of daudi remain white. So does the ear of goni. 
The ear of ratti is squarish and does not taper ; that of phambhan is 
rectangular, and it does taper; so do those of daudi and goni, which 
are roundish. Phambhan is the largest kind, next comes ratti, and 
then the white varieties. Phambhan requires more cultivation than 
the others. The grain of it is considered more strengthening than that 
of the other three, and will sell dearer; hut well-to-do people prefer 
the white wheat. It is the regular custom to cut down green wheat 
and give it as fodder to cattle. Each pair of bullocks will eat up a 
quarter of an acre of wheat, on an average, before the crop is cut, Green 
wheat is often more valuable than ripe wheat. But the demand is very 
limited, being chiefly for fodder for milch-cattle of non-agriculturists 
in largo towns and at fairs. On an average, the weight of the grain is 
to the straw as 1 to 3. In some ddudi wheat 1 found 4] seers of grain to 
6| straw ; but in the 5 feet 11 inches phambhan, there were only 6 sers 
11 chitaks of grain to 35 sers 5 chitaks of straw. The average number 
of grains to the tola is 355. Wheat is very often mixed with barley, not 
intentionally, but owing to carelessness in selecting seed. It- is said 
that if the seed of wheat grown on the Deg sailaba lands is used there 
twice running, the crop deteriorates; that is to say, if the grain of one 
harvest is used as seed for the next, the produce of the grain of the 
second harvest will be deficient in quality and quantity. Wheat is 
'sown mixed with barley intentionally. This crop is called “ goji.” It 
is also sown mixed with gram. This crop is known as berdra. 


R 
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39. Barley is treated as wheat, but is considered an inferior crop, 

„ , and gets less attention from industrious cultiva- 

* 1 ' tors. It cannot get any from the idle. Barley is 

considered only fit for horses: jau Jcachche, paklce, daddare.jo jo'ban 
turiyan. Unripe, ripe, half ripe barley, whatever excellence (it possesses) 
is only for horses. The usual amount of seed grain to the acre is 42 
sers. Dry, broken up barley straw is considered good fodder. Kani 
is the chief disease of this crop. The yield of barley in this district is to 
that of wheat on the same area as 5 to 4. Only one kind of barley 
is grown. 

40. 


Gram. 


Gram is cultivated in the most simple way. If necessary, the 
ground is irrigated; but on sailaba lands there 
is no need to do so. The seed is then flung 
broadcast on the land and ploughed in once or twice ; or if there is a great 
deal of grass, three times. Nothing more is done till the crop is reaped. 
Irrigation after sowing is considered injurious. From 15 to 20 sers of 
seed are sown on the acre. Dry stalks and leaves of gram are used as 
fodder. They are considered injurious to milch-cattle, and little better 
than poison for horses, as they cause constipation. Three kinds of gram 
are known, the red, black, and white. The last is very rare. It is 
called “ Kabuli chhola.” It is softer, parches better and yields a better 
dal than the others. Confectioners use it to some extent, as the grains 
need not be peeled before use, as the red and black grains have to bo. 
These two are always grown together. Gram is not subject to any 
disease, but it is injured by lightning, and numerous insects and cater¬ 
pillars. 

41. 


Chural. 


Churdl is a kind of field-pea. It is sown on inferior land, and 
almost iu variably on saildba land. Hard ground 
recently thrown up is often planted with churdl, 
as its roots are supposed to have the property of breaking it up and 
softening it. The ground is ploughed up; the seed is then sown 
broadcast, at the rate of 16 to 20 sers to the acre, and ploughed in twice. 
This crop is grown chiefly for green fodder. The plants are pulled up or 
cut. The dry stalk and leaves are considered good fodder for cattle ; 
but not for horses, as their effect is the same as that of gram stalks 
and leaves. Only one variety is known. Chural is attacked by “sundi.” 

42. Masar is cultivated in the same way as churdl. It is often 
Maaar sown on soft lands, newly thrown up, free from 

grass and weeds. About 16 sers of seed are Sown 
on an acre. Masar is not unlike gram when young ; but the leaves of the 
latter are serrate, those of masar are not. The dry stalks and leaves of 
masar are used as fodder. Some consider them heating, and therefore 
bad for milch-cattle ; other think them good food for all cattle, as being 
sweet. Masar suffers from tela and lightning. Hula also attacks it. A 
plant, called arari, with pink flowers like those of a pea, anil growing 
about one foot high, is common in masar fields. It is said to twine 
itself round masar plants and choke them. Only one variety of masar' 
is known. 
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43. 


Methra. 


Turnips. 


Methra is used exclusively as green fodder, It is usually 
grown on sailaba lands. The seed is sown 
broadcast, at about 16 sers to the acre, and 
ploughed in once. On well-lands, after ploughing the ground is 
harrowed, and beds are made. The crop is watered about every 15 days. 
After three months it can be cut; it should then be watered, and 
may be cut three or four times more, at intervals of 15 days, being 
watered after each cutting. Methra has a white flower like that of a 
pea; compound ternate leaves, serrate, not unlike sinji leaves, but the 
side of the leaf furthest from the leaf stalk is flattened, and not pointed 
as in sinji, 

44. Turnips should begrown on good gasraland. In the hard sikand 
they do not grow to any large size. It is a good 
thing to fold cattle on land destined for turnips. 
The ground should be ploughed up, if possible, a couple of times in the 
cold weather, or early in the rains. . In Bhadron it should be manured, 
but seldom is. It is then watered, and ploughed and harrowed twice. 
The seed is sown broadcast. Two sers of seed mixed with the same 
quantity of earth go to the acre. The field is next harrowed, (some people 
giving a ploughing in addition) and made into beds. The plants appear 
in a week. After three weeks, they are watered, and after that, once 
every 10 days. From the middle of November, the crop is used as 
fodder. The leaves are cut off, and any large turnips are pulled up. The 
leaves should not be cut as long as there is any dew on them. By the 
middle of January, all the roots are fit for use. According to some, 
turnip roots given to cattle in Maghar (November, December) makes them 
sick. Turnips grow to a great size sometimes ; and generally are chopped 
up. They are considered poor food,—what rice is to man. They are 
much inferior to “ charri ” as fodder. However, they are filling, and 
are extensively cultivated. Turnips are sliced, dried and stored for 
human food. Only one variety, the red, is grown. Tela is the principal 
disease. Some say chitri attacks turnips. Others assert that, if turnips 
are sown in Bhddron, mosquitoes destroy them. It is possible. On 
sailfiba lands, two ploughing^ are given. The seed is sown broadcast 
mixed with earth ; and the ground is then harrowed. 

45. 


Sarlion. 


Sarhon is grown either as fodder for cattle or for its seed, of 
which bitter oil is made. 16 sers of seed yield 
4 sers of oil. The refuse or oil-cake (khal) is 
given to cattle This crop is often sown with wheat and gram, when it 
is treated, as regards cultivation, as they are. When grown by itself, the 
ground is ploughed twice and harrowed. The seed, 2 sers to the acre, 
mixed with the same quantity of earth, is sown broadcast. The ground 
is then ploughed and harrowed, and beds are formed. A watering is at 
once given ; and afterwards repeated at intervals of from 10 to 15 days. 
When used as fodder, sarhon is treated much as turnips. It should be 
cut down before or very early in Mah, or it will not yield a second crop. 
If well irrigated and manured, a second crop can be obtained from 
plants so cut down. Sarhon suffers from tela in Poh and Mah. Whea 
the grain sets, parrots eat it, Only one variety is known. 
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46. Tobacco is a crop on which a great deal of labor has to be spent. 

Tobacco. Towards the end of October, the seed-bed is 

prepared. It is manured, and dug up with the 
kahi, and the earth is finely pulverized. Two ehittaks of seed are mixed 
with as much earth, and gently scattered over a seed-bed, one maria in 
extent. This will supply plants for two kanals, when planted out. The 
seed is then rubbed in with the hand or thorn-bushes. Manure is scattered 
over the bed and water is given ;or the manure may be scattered on the 
water. The seedlings are watered every 15 days. When the nights get 
cold, they are covered with screens or leafy branches of trees. The north 
side of the bed is screened completely and the west side partially. In 
Katik, the preparation of the tobacco field commences. Manure is put 
on the ground to the height of about 4 inches. Water is turned on, and 
the field ploughed twice and harrowed. The ploughing and harrowing 
are repeated in Maghar, Poh and Mah. In Pliagan, trenches, about 15 
inches deep and broad with ridges of the same breadth, are made with the 
jandra and dressed with the kahi. They are filled with water; and the 
seedlings taken from the nursery are planted at intervals of 18 inches, 
about 6 inches from the top, on the sides of the ridges. The trenches are 
filled with water about once a week. One month after transplanting, 
the ground is weeded, and a little kallar put at the roots of each 
plant. This treatment is repeated at intervals of 20 days to four 
weeks. At the last weeding, some hoc with the kahi and put goat’s 
dung in the trenches. The flower is nipped oft'all plants, except those 
reserved for seed. This makes the leaves spread and prevents the plant 
growing tall. When no more leaves form, the plants are cut down 
with the datri, and left on the ground three days, during which they 
are constantly turned. Then a hole, big enough to hold the crop, is 
dug in the earth; the leaves are put in, covered with grass and earth, 
and loft for 10 or 15 days. Next they are taken out, the stalks and 
hard ribs are removed and the leaves dried in the shade, and then 
made into twists, called “ subbs.” Stripping tobacco is called “ chhilai 
and the person (generally a kamin) who does the stripping and 
twisting, is paid usually 5 subbs for each hundred he prepares, or 2 or 
3 subbs for working till noon; sometimes he gets 4 sers per man of 
tobacco prepared. It is very necessary to water tobacco just before 
cutting it; as otherwise it loses seriously in weight. It is not usual to 
mix tobacco with gur, nor are the stalks burned, and the ashes added 
to the mixture. Only one kind of tobacco, the desi, or indigenous, is 
known. The disease from which tobacco suffers is tela. Its roots 
too are eaten by mula. 

47. Poppy is not grown to any great extent, in fact not sufficiently 
p op py to supply the local demand for opium. It 

requires a good gasra soil well manured. The 
proper mode of cultvation is as follows : manure the land, water, plough 
7 or 8 times, harrowing after each ploughing. Take 4 ehittaks ot seed for 
each kanal, and mix with two sers of earth, and sow broadcast. Before 
sowing, beds are formed ; and the seed is either covered by dragging 
thorns over the beds or by rubbing the surface of the ground with the 
baud. The ground is watered every 8th or 10th day till the plants 
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are a foot or so high, after that every 15 days. At that time the field 
is weeded with the hand or the point of the diitri, and ashes are 
scattered over the plants. It is sometimes necessary to weed again 
after a month; and a third weeding may take place after the same 
interval. As soon as the heads form, the field has ro be watched 
all day to preserve it from parrots. The heads are fit to be cut about 
the middle of March. Irrigation should then cease, as it is injurious. 
The poppy heads are cut in the afternoon with a three bladed 
instrument called “ nistar, ” not unlike a pen for ruling music lines. 
Two cuts of three incisions each are made from the bottom to the top 
of the head. These are repeated three times at intervals of four or five 
days. The crude opium is scraped off with a knife next morning. 
When required for use, the crude opiiyn is dissolved in water; the 
impurities contained in it settle. The water is strained off and 
evaporated in an iron vessel. The opium is then removed from the 
pan. Poor crops are used for making post. The seeds afford an oil 
with which people anoint themselves, and Hindus on fast days make 
little cakes of them, included in the “ phlahdr " or food lawful on such 
occasions. The poppy head is made up exactly of equal parts of seed 
and shell. The former sells at Its. 4, the latter at Its. 8 per maund. 
Two kinds'of poppy are grown, the white and red or Hazara. The 
seed and flower of the former is white ; the flower of the latter’ is red, 
and the seed black. The opium of the Hazara is more intoxicating 
than that obtained from the white variety. Its seeds are slightly 
bitter ; those of the white poppy are sweet and are the more generally 
used. After the heads have been cut off, the poppy stalks are left to 

rot on the ground. Poppy does not appear to suffer from any 

disease except tela; but deer and hares eat the young plants, and 
parrots are very fond of the' heads. Two or three kanfils are the 
outside area sown by any one cultivator with poppy. 

48. Zira is cultivated in only a few villages, such as in Mancharifln, 
Zi ra , Dharmiwala and Daula Pukhta near Dipalpur, 

Sonf. and sonf is still rarer. It is needless to describe 

Vegetables. the way in which they are grown. The samo 

remark applies to the cultivation of vegetables, which are found only 
in very small patches, and belong more to the domain of the kitchen- 
garden than of agriculture. 


49. I have said nothing hitherto concerning the yield of the different 
crops. Indeed, there are very few of them the 
0 0 or ° 1>s ' yield of which is known even approximately. 

It is utterly useless enquiring from the people. They reply with the 
most bare-faced and self-evident falsehoods. Now and then a man 
may be entrapped into a damaging confession, or a simple-minded 
cultivator may blurt out the truth; but such cases are rare. One may 
make experiments, and cut down crops and thus get at the truth; 
but unless one does so one’s self, the results are untrustworthy. No 
native has the least idea of the necessity of minute accuracy; so that if 
he really does cut down the crop, and does not make simply a paper 
experiment, the result is sure to be vitiated by his inaccuracy. It is, 
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however, impossible for a European officer to do much in the way 
of making experiments, especially for a settlement officer, who is constantly 
on the move and cannot drag his crop about with him. He may be 
obliged to go to inland tracts just when the river crops are fit to cut. 
As regards some crops, such as cotton, sugar-cane, hemp and pepper, it 
is impossible to ascertain, by actual experiment, what the out-turn is, 
unless one can give up weeks to the task. And at the best,.only a small 
portion of the field can be reaped ; and it is very unsafe to assume that 
the out-turn of the whole field will be in proportion to that of the small 
portion, let alone the out-turn of a tahsil for a series of years. Concerning 
a few crops, I have been able to form an opinion ; partly from actual 
experiment, and partly from enquiry; and I will state what I think the 
out-turn on an acre of average soil, when the crop has been fairly 
cultivated, and has not suffered from, or benefited by an unusual season. 
Irrigated wheat produces 16 maunds, or about 1,300 lbs. per acre. 
Barley, by all accounts, produces one-quarter more than wheat; so it 
ought to yield 20 maunds, but it does not get as good treatment, and may 
not produce so much. Bice gives 17 or 18 maunds of cleaned grain. 
Kangni produces 14 maunds per acre; but the out-turn varies very much. 
I would put the yield of china at 12 maunds. Cotton produces 6 maunds 
or, roughly speaking, 120 lbs. of cleaned fibre. Lieutenant Elphinstone 
puts the yield at 12 maunds, or 240 lbs. of cleaned fibre. I believe that new 
land on the Ravi will produce that much, and 10 maunds on the Sutlej ; 
but in a couple of years, the out-turn falls offby at least one half. Poppy 
produces six sers of opium, or 3 maunds of post and 3 maunds of seed. 
Tobacco produces 25 maunds of green plants, which will dry down to 
about 6 maunds. An acre of turnips sells for Rs, 24.' Lieut. Elphinstone 
says they sold at 1,600 to 3,200 lbs per rupee. Assuming the highest 
price now, the yield would be nearly 17 tons, about one-half less than 
the English average, including tops in both cases. But I doubt if 
three maunds are produced in the maria. As regards other crops, I can 
give no opinion that would be of much value. 

50. The approximate area under the principal crops is as follows. 

As the returns do not give details of all the 
Area under the principal cr0 ps, the area under each crop cannot be 
crops ' exactly stated in respect of some kinds. 

















About 3 or 4 per cent, of the area under jow&r and makld is occupied 
by the latter crop ; jowar includes charri. Of the 8,1 G7 acres under mah, 
moth and rawan, about 3 parts are under mah, two parts under moth, 
and one under rawan. Two-thirds of the area under vegetables and 
melons are planted with vegetables, and one-third with melons. China 
and kangni are grown in nearly equal proportions. Scarcely any sinji 
is cultivated. 


51. At a ‘well, fully yoked, irrigating about 25 acres in the year, 

„ the land will be laid out somewhat in the 

at a* well! ° a - Ylllg out lan following fashion. Three-quarters of an aero 
of early china or charri will be sown to bring 
the cattle over the end of the hot weather and commencement of the 
rains. Half a kanal will be put down under vegetables of sorts. The 
regular autumn crops will be an acre, or an acre and a half of cotton; 
the same of charri; one acre of china or kangni; half a kanal of pepper; 
and 24 to 34 acres of jowar. The regular spring crops will be 2£ acres 
of turnips or sarhon; 15 acres of wheat; and one kanal of tobacco. 
This scheme gives kandls of intermediate crops; 6 ghomaos (or 
acres) 44 kanals of autumn crops ; and 17 ghomaos 5 lean ala of spring 
crops. Often no china or kangni is sown in the autumn, and sometimes 
a couple of acres of barley may be put down in place of as much wheat. 
The crops invariably cultivated are cotton and jowar in the autumn; 
and turnips and wheat in the spring. On canal-irrigated lands there 
is no custom as to what crops should be sown, or as to the proportion 
of each to the others ; and cultivation on saildba lands depends on tho 
character of the inundation. 

52. Before proceeding to notice tho relations existing between 

. . those engaged iii agricultural pursuits, a state- 
agricultural work. ment of the operations ot ploughing, sowing 

and reaping for each month of the year may 
be given for convenience of reference. When ploughing immediately 
precedes sowing, no special mention is made of it:— 


Crops for which 
ploughing takes 
place. 


Crops sown. 


Cftetar (middle of 
March to middle 
of April), 


Vwdkh (middle of 
April to middle of 
May). 



Crops cut. 


Zira, barley, gram, cbunil 
maear, sarhon, poppy and 
srmf, during the latter half. 
Vegetables, turnips (for 
seed) and methra, 


Charri, cotton, sankokra, Zira, wheat, rawin, 
melons, rawdn and rice gourds, gram (at beginning, 
(in beds), if late). 


Jeth (middle of 
May to middle of 
June), 


Cotton, sankokra, rice Gourds and raw£n. In 
(broadcast ), rawan. In second half, china and 
latter half sanni, tobacco, 
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Month. 

Crops for which 
ploughing takes 
place. 

Crops Bown. 

Crops cut. 

Hdr (middle of 
June to middle of 
July) 

... 

Rice broad-east, sanni’ 
ovvar, b&jra, makki, kangni; 
oepper is transplanted at the 
legluuing of the month. 

Sawan, tobacco, and china ; 
n first half, charri and. 
gourds 

Sclman (middle 
cf July to middle 
of August) 

Wheat, barley, 
and sarhon 

Rice broadcast and trans- 
jlanted, jowiir, bajra, til, 
noth, makki, In second 
ial£ lining. 

... 

Bft&dran (middle 
of August to mid- 
dele of Septem¬ 
ber.) 

As in Sivvan 

In first half, makki, mah 
and china. In .second half 
gram, turnips, sarhon and 
vegetables. 

RawAn ; in second half 
langni. 

A .n't (middle of 
September to mid¬ 
dle of October.) 

... 

Vegetables, gram, chural, 
masar, turnips, sarhon. In 
second half poppy and bar¬ 
ley 

In first half kangni, cot¬ 
ton, makki, rawan and 
sankokra ; rice in second 
half. 

K&tik (middle of 

October to middle 

of November) 

Tobacco 

Poppy atid methra in first 
half. Also tobacco in beds. 
Wheat, barley, masar, 
chunil, zira and vegetables 

r i 1 ' D | v O'7"! 1' j , j 

Rice in first half ; cotton 
bajra, makki, pepper 
sankokra, and sanni. In 
second lialf jowiir, moth., 
mah lining til, and sugar¬ 
cane. 

Maghar (middle 
of November to 
middle of Decem¬ 
ber) 

Tobacco 

Barley in first half. Wheat 
and zira. 

In first half jowiir, moth, 
mah, mung, and til. 

Cotton, sugar-cane ; pepper 
and sanni during whole 
month, china and tops of 
turnipB in Becond half. 

Poh (middle o: 
December to mid 
die of January) 

Tobacco, cotton 
vegetables and 
sugar-cane if it 
rains. 

Zira 

In first half cotton and 
china. Sugar-cane, pepper 
and tops of turnips the 
whole month 

Mah (middle o 
January to mid 
die of February). 

As in Poh 

... 

Turnips (roots). 

Phagan (midrib 
of February to 
middle of March 


Sugar-cane, pepper in beds 

melons, vegetables, china, 
rawAn, and transplani 

tobacco. 

Turnips in first half. 


53. Except in the canal villages, seed-grain is almost invariably 
seed grain is generally borrowed from the Kardrs They give the 
borrowed, gram at the market rate oi the day or a little 
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under it, and when the harvest is completed, they are repaid with 
interest in kind, at the market rate of the day or somewhat over it. A 
kardr gives, say, 8 topas of grain and debits the cultivator with 1 rupee. 
He charges 4 pies interest per mensem on this amount, a rate equal 
to 25 per cent, per annum ; when Har comes round the karar makes up 
his account and finds, say, 1-2-8 due to him. The market price is 
then 12 topas ; so he takes 14 topis from the borrower in repayment 
of 8 topis he lent him eight months before. The revenue too, is usually 
borrowed; and there are very few villages that are not seriously in 
debt. This is a matter of little importance so long as the karlr does 

not try to oust the proprietors and get the land 
indebtedness ot agricul- Ids own hands. JBut such a course is 

tural classes. . , • 

very rare in this district, because, except in 

the canal villages, a karar makes a great deal more as creditor of the 
owner of the land, than he would as owner himself. But the people are 
very bitter about the exactions of the karars, and make unpleasant com¬ 
parisons between now and the good old Sikh times. Then, if a man 
owed a karar money, and they could not arrange matters, the case 
went before the kardar. The kardar had the karar’s books examined, 
and on being told how much principal and how much interest was due, 
he would say; “strike off so much interest ! ” Then he would enquire 
how many cattle the debtor had. He would be told, so many. “ And 
what are they worth ?” “ Ten rupees each head.” “ Good ! the karar 
must take the cattle at Rs. 12 each in payment of his debt;”—and every 
body went off satisfied. Now the debtor offers cattle; but the creditor 
prefers “ ckehra shahi ” rupees. A suit is the consequence, and the 
debtor has to pay the costs in addition to the claim. The creditor 
who before the suit had no desire to have the cattle, suddenly discovers 
that they are not without merit. He executes his decree, attaches the 
cattle worth Rs. 10 each, and buys them himself for Rs. 5. There is . a 
great deal of truth in this account of matters ; but the fact seems to be 
totally forgotten that the karars did not rob the peoplo then so much 
as they do now, simply because the Sikh kdrditrs took very good care 
that the people should have nothing whereof to be robbed. 


54. Day laborers ( mazdurs ) are very rarely employed, except 

Laborers at harvest. In the canal villages, they may be 

„ entertained to clean out the water-courses, but 
this work is generally-done by contract. Laborers employed in weeding 
and hoeing get 2 annas a day, and in places, 2 annas and 6 pies. When 
cleaning water-courses, they get 3- annas a day. Two annas are the 
usual daily pay for other work ; in the canal villages, it is 2 J annas. 
The wages paid for reaping have been already stated. 

55. Farm servants, not daily laborers, but who are kept on for 
a period of time, are called “ kama ” or 
“ adhjogid.” The wages of the former vary in 
different localities; but he generally gets 8 

annas a month in cash and two pair of shoes and a blanket in the year. 
In addition, he gets two meals a day ; or 12 maunds of 36 seers each of 
grain, with two suits of clothes, consisting each of a turban and two 


Farm servants,, 
amt AdhjogittS. 


-kamas 


S 
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sheets. The adhjogia gets no pay, but he shares in the produce. When 
the crops have been cut aud dressed, and the preliminary deductions 
( which will be shortly mentioned ) have been made, the master and 
his man divide what remains. First the master deducts his malikana, 
the seed-grain, and the value of the mahals of the well, used up during 
the season. The remainder is then divided so that the adhjogia gets 
half the share he would have got had he been the owner of the yoke 
of bullocks he minded. The- master pays for the seed of jowiir eaten 
by the bullocks. Sometimes the adhjogia gets an advance from his 
master, for which he pays no interest and which is recovered as may 
be arranged. The adhjogia, or half-yokeman, is the more commonly 
found farm-servant. For each yoke one man is usually considered 
necessary. But five men are enough for six yokes. One man is required 
to drive the cattle at the well, and another to open and close the 
water channels leading into the beds. When these men have done 
their turn of work, they have to be relieved by two others. A fifth 
man is required to look after the bullocks not at work. The persons 
employed in turning on the water must be stout fellows ; but the 
cattle-drivers may be boys or old men. The herd will usually he a 
well grown lad. 

56. Besides day laborers and farm servants, the agriculturist has 
other assistants, viz., the “kannns” of the village. 
Krum'nsoreepis. These are the tarkhan, or carpenter; the 

lobar, or blacksmith ; the kumhfir or potter ; 
the mochi or shoemaker; the cliuhra or sweeper ; and the nai or barber. 
Those tnen, however, do not assist directly in agricultural operations, 
but supply and repair the implements required and look after the 
personal appearance of their constituents. They are paid certain dues 
in kind at each harvest. They are called “ sepi ” as well as kamin. 

57 The greater portion of the cultivated land in this district is 
occupied by tenants who pay rent in kind by 
Tenants. Rent, “wandiii” oractual division of the crop. “Kankut 

is not practised; and' even zabti crops are 
divided. The share of produce paid by the tenant varies in different 
parts of the district. It is larger on the Ravi than on the Sutlej.. In 
Montgomery, it is as high as half in places ; aud in Dipalpur, it falls as 
low as one-sevoutli. The usual rates seem to be half, two-fifths and 
one-third on sailiiba lands on the Ravi; and one-third, one-fourth and 
one-fifth on well-irrigated lands. On the Sutlej, the rates are one-third 
on canal sailaba and barani lands, and one-fourth on well-irrigated lands 
in sailaba and canal villages. Purely well-villages pat- one-fifth on well 
lands and one-third on any barani cultivation they may have. But in a 
considerable number of villages on the upper Khanwah, where the tenants 
join in cleaning out the “ehhars,” the canal lands pay only one-fourtli of 
the produce. It is usual for tenants to demand and obtain advances 
(takavi) from proprietors desiring their services. The advance is 
recovered by taking an increased share of the produce. Thus I have 
noticed in Pakpattan that, as a rule, when tenants in well- 
village pay one-fourth of the } roduce, they have got advances; when 



they have not, they pay one-fifth. Custom seems to have a good deal, 
to do with the rate of wandai. I have seen wells close together owned, 
practically speaking, by the same persons, and similar in every 
respect, of which one pays one-fourth and another ono-lifth share, (e. g. 
chalt Hardial and chah Shidnwala and Viah Kot and chah 
Imam Shah in Pakpattan tahsil). No explanation of this anomaly 
could be given, except that it was the custom for one well to 
pay so much, and for the other to pay so much. Besides his share of 

the ripe produce, the owner is entitled to a 
Green fodder, certain amount of green fodder each harvest. 

This varies from 10 marl&s to one kanal each, 
season, and is calculated to be worth Rs. 4 the kanal of wheat, and 
Rs. 2 the kamil of jo war, On the other hand, the tenant is allowed to 
grow fodder for his well-cattle and pays no rent for land so occupied. The 
amount is fixed for each well. Three ghomaos in the spring and two 
in the autumn are a fair average on the Sutlej ; but they' are more stingy 
on the Ravi. The tenant is besides entitled to take all the “ turi ” and 
dry fodder he may grow. If ho leaves the well before all this dry 
fodder has been used up, or if he sells it, he has to give the owner of the 
well the same share of it as lie docs of the grain. The common way of 
dividing the crop is to separate off from the heap of cleaned grain as 
,, . ,, , J . , much as is considered sufficient to defray the 

crop r CrS ° C1V1 instl ° charges for which both proprietor and tenant 
are responsible. They 7 then divide theremainder 
according to the rate agreed on. They make up rateably any deficiency 
there may be found in the heap set apart for common expenses ; and 
may divide rateably any excess that appears. Generally any such excess 
is small, and part is given to the stveeper, and the rest is distri¬ 
buted in charity. What the expenses are, and how they are defrayed, 
^ . whether from the common heap (dheri shamildt), 

defraying°them. rae ° ° or fr° m the tenants’ share, and Avhether their 
amount is calculated on’ the common heap, or the 
owner's share, or the tenant’s share, must be ascertained from the 
settlement record of each village, as there is no fixed custom ; though 
a general similarity in this matter is found everyAvhere. In order to 
give some ideaof what these expanses are, and hoAV they are defrayed and 
calculated, and also to show Iioav things and even names vary in different 
parts of the country, I shall describe the custom of one village on the 
Sutlej and of one on the Ravi. 

Th e folloAv in g are the expenses in the Sutlej village _ 


Nature of expense. G zubti° r Amount. 

Malba or malikana ... Gram. 4 topis per mini. 

n ... ... Zabti. 1 scr per man. 

Pay to sweeper for winnow- j Grain. 4 top Jh per mini. 

ing ... ... ( „ 1 topa per heap, each harvest. 
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Nature of expense. 


Grain or 
zabtl. 


Pay to kumliar for carry¬ 
ing grain 

Mirasl (jakli) 

„ ‘ (sepi) ... 


Basiil wdhi. 


Kotw dl. 


Ab paid to sweeper for winnowing. 

1 ser per man. 

1 topa per lieap each harvest. 

2 mam per well in spring. 

According to out-turn in autumn. 

1 bundle per share per annum. 

12 subbs of tobacco per well. 

1 topa per heap, each harvest. 

1 bundle per share. „ 

S topas per well—half in spring, half in autumn. 
1 bundle per share each harvest. 

4 subbs of tobacco per well. 

| As the fakir. 


Brahmin. 


Dharwai 


IViigl (cow-herd) 


Chliern (buffaloe-herd) 
Nafar malikan 

Phalli (drummer) 
Khoji (tracker) 


Tarkb&n (carpenter) 


Nai (barber) 


1 topa por heap each harvest. 

1 bundle per share. ,, 
i ser per man. 

4 topas per well each harvest. 

1 topa per heap „ „ 

1 bundle per share ,, ,, 

J eer per man. 

4 topas per well, each harvest. 

1 topa per heap. „ „ 

1 bundle per share „ 

8 subbs of tobacco per well, 

4 topas per well, each harvest. 

1 bundle per share, each harvest 
4 subbs of tobacco per well. 

Is paid as the wiigt. 

i (Attendant on strangers) Is paid as the wagi. 

j ( As wagi; but in autumn instead of 4 topis 
( he gets according to the out-turn. 

8 topas per well in spring. 

I bundle per share each harvest, 

4 mans per well per annum. 

1 topa per heap each harvest, 

1 bundle per share „ 

Twenty subbs of tobacco per well. 

One day’B cotton-picking. 

Is paid as carpenter. 
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Nature of expense. 

Grain or 
zabti. 

Amount, 

Ktunhar (potter) 

Zftbti. 

Is paid a3 carpenter, and gets besides ap ast* 
load of unthreshed corn. 

LohSr (blacksmith) 

Grain, 

2 mans per well, per annum. 


11 

1 topa per heap, each harvest. 

» ••• ••• 

U 

1 bundle per share „ 

It *♦» 

Zabti. 

10 subbs of tobacco per well. 

ft ••• »•« 

1) 

One day's cotton-picking, 

Mochi (cobbler) 

11 

Is paid as the lobar. 

Chiihra (sweeper) 

Grain. 

1C mans per well in spring, including talwera. 
In autumn, according to produce. 

11 

11 

1 bundle per share each harvest. 


This is an extravagant village. The kotwal, or town superintendent, 
the nafar m&lik&n, and pirahi. or town-crier are scarcely ever kept. 
The topa is here 3 sers, so the man is 48 sers. The payments expressed 
in sers and mans , and parts of mans and mams, are made each 
harvest, unless the contrary is stated. The cultivator has to pay tho 
cost -of reaping. Occasionally he has to pay the malba, mochi and 
barber out of his share. Other charges are defrayed from the common 
heap. Miilikana or malba is sometimes calculated on the owner’s share. 
Other expenses are calculated on the common heap, i. e., what the owner 
and tenant divide, exclusive of the heap set apart for expenses. In a few 
villages a charge is made on account of the road cess, school cess, 
and other extra cesses. When kamins get a day’s cotton-picking, the 
cultivator takes them with him at the end of the season, separately or 
together, and lets them pick as much as they can all day long. The 
ass-load of unthreshed corn given to the kumhar is on account of 
water pots supplied for domestic use. He is rarely paid for these. In 
some villages the mochi is paid according to the job, and is not kept 
as a kamm. Some of these village servants get other fees than those 
mentioned. Thus the mirasi (sepi) gets a share of the thfina patti, a 
charge made on the occasion of the marriage of the daughter of a non- 
proprietor, and paid by the conductor of the marriage procession. 
Again, when a plough is made, the carpenter gets one topa of grain for 
fixing the “ hal ” in the boot, and the blacksmith gets the same fee for 
putting on the staple into which the share fits. These fees are called 
“ dhurai ” and kundai. At seed time these two kamins get one topa 
per plough on the river. So does the kumhar, if he carries the seed- 
grain, Further inland these three get 2 topas from each independent 
cultivator; and the n&i and mochi get half that amount. This fee is 
known as biyiii, hence the saying :— 

Kdtik biydi, Sdman dhurdi. 

The chuhra generally gets the dead cattle, including the hides. 
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58, On the Ravi all the expenses are paid from the common heap, 
and calculated on it. It does not appear usual 
Expenses on the Ravi. for the owner to take any “kira,” or green 
fodder from his tenant. Except the karmns no 
one gets any zabti. The mmisi ( sepi ) is reckoned one of the karmns, 
but does not get any zabti. 


Description of charge. 

Amount. 

Malba 

3 topis per kk.invar. 

MiUikana 

[ 1 topa per ? nan. 

Mirdsi (lakh) 

' (sepi) 

Rashlwdhl 

1 topa per heap. 

1 topa per share each harvest. 

1 topa per heap. 

Dera-ddr faqfr 

8 topas per j of a well. 

Dharmsala 

1 toy>a per heap. 

Brahmin 

8 topas per J of a well. 

Attendent of the Shall 
Kot shrine 

1 1 topa per heap. 

Dliarwdi 

1 \ topa per kliarwar. 

Muhassil 

2 topis per kharwar. 


The karmns are paid as follows :— 

Description 
of chnrge. 

Spring. 

Autumn. 

Tarkhan. ... 

i 

Per well 12 pdis and 3 
bundles of grain. In 
sailaba lands, 1 pill of 
grain and one bundle 
per plough. 

Per well, half what he getsin theRpring. In sailaba 
lands, J pill and 1 bundle per plough. In both 
cases cotton worth Re. 1 . 

Kill 

Per well 6 pais and 3 
bundles of grain. In 
saildba lands, per 
plough, 1 pal and 1 
bundle of grain. 

Per well 3 pais and one bundle and a half of 
grain. Per plough, in sailaba lands j pai and 
1 bundle of grain. 

Kurnhdr, ... 

As tarkhan, at well ... 

As tarkhan at well. 

As ndi, in saildba lands, 

Lohdr, 

Per well 6 pdfs and 3 
bundles of grain. Per 
plough in saildba 
lands, 1 pai of grain. 

Per well, half what he gets in spring, 

Mochi 

Perwell,3to6 mans and 

4 bundles of grain. 
In sailaba lands, as 
nu£. 

Per well, half what he gets in spring and one 
half the grain remaining after division of crop. 
Xu sailaba lands, as kumhdr. 

Chiihra ... 

As mochi. 

As mochi. Besides he gets a blanket in Kdtik. 
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When the yield of cotton has fallen off much, the kammg get one 
day’s picking. First the tarkh&n and kumh&r, and after them the 
lohar and mocbi. The cow-herd gets the milk of his herd every otli 
day. The ox-herd, here called “ehlieru,” gets for every third of a well 4 
toplis and one bundle each harvest. - The bundle generally called 
“bhari, ” is said to be as much as can be tied up with the well-string 
called “warln.” This is vague. A “bhari” is a bundle of straw with the 
grain unthreshed, and may weigh about one man pakka. The mans and 
fractions of them mentioned above are topa mans of 1 ser 14chitt;iks each. 
On the Sutlej, as regards Mrani and sailuba lands, the equivalents for 
a well in calculating these expenses vary. Sometimes 100 mans of 
grain stand for a well, sometimes 8 yokes of bullocks, and sometimes 
12 acres of ripe crops. 


Duties of 
other village servants. 


59. The mhilsi (jakh ) is an individual, who sometimes does not 
appear at all. He is a symbol often and may bo 
sepis ” nml represented by any fitting object of charity. 

The nurds i (sept) is the village bard and genea¬ 
logist. He is sure to turn up at a marriage. The rasulwahi is a fee paid 
to the “mulla, ” or priest. He writes charms to keep off goblins and cattle 
disease. Fakirs,brahmins, and the occupants of dharmstihis, and atten¬ 
dants of shrines make themselves spiritually useful, and show moderate 
hospitality to travellers. Thebralunin is besides the go-between in Hindu 
marriages. The dharwai weighs the grain and keeps the village accounts. 
The thapi or muhassil is a man set to watch the grain after it has been 
cut and stacked.. He has to see that none is removed before a lawful 
division has been made. The thdpi derived his name from a wooden stamp 
with which he stamped bits of mud placed here and there on the stack 
to prevent its being tampered with. This stamp was called " ihuppa.” 
The khoji tracks stolen cattle, and has plenty to do. It must not be 
imagined that priests, fakirs, &c. reside in every village. These per¬ 
sonages have villages as their constituents, but reside wherever they 
see fit. The kainins supply and repair certain agricultural implements 
and are paid separately for any extra work they do. The importance 
of the barber, who arranges Muhammadan marriages, besides plying his 
razor, will be observed. 


Malikana. 


GO Malikana, or tho amount given to the proprietor by the tenant 
as a mark of proprietary right of the former, is 
generally one topa in the man, or one-sixteenth 
of the produce, on the Ravi. On this account it is known as “topa 
man. ” On the Sutlej it usually amounts to 4 topiis in tho main, or one- 
forty-eighth of the produce; or 2 topds in the "man,” calculated on 
the proprietor’s share; or it is sometimes one paropi in the man on the 
gross produce. Sometimes this malikana is given by the proprietors 

to the person who takes the farm of the 
i a ‘ a ' “ dharat.” This, however, rarely occurs. The 

“ dharat ” is a tax levied on sales in the village; it generally amounts 
to 3 pies, or one pice in tho rupee ad valorem ; and is paid by tho buyer. 
In some villages this tax is not levied ; and its levy seems to have been 
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once prohibited. It was a legacy of the Sikh rule. The dharwai takes 
the farm generally. It is sold annually by the proprietors to the 
highest bidder. The proceeds are used as “ inalba ” for common village 
Mnlba expenses, such as feeding destitute travellers, 

travelling expenses of lambardars attending 
court, &c.- At last settlement, malikana was frequently recorded as 
malba, sometimes as malba malikana. In other words the malba was 
the only malikkna paid ( compare Sialkot Settlement Report, para. 
‘386 ). Malba used to be levied as such, either by a money ” bfiehh, ” or 
by a fixed charge on the produce. The latter was the more popular 
method. The accounts were kept by the dharwai, and were subject 
to annual scrutiny in the former case, and half-yearly examination in 
the latter. The lambardars had full control in this matter. Lieut. 
Elphinstone says the malba ‘'has been fixed at five per cent, on the 
Government jama.” Dharat and malba are mentioned here only in 
connection with the proprietor’s malikana. They more properly belong 
to the third part of this report. 


61. There is no rule prescribing what crops a tenant is to grow. 

In some cases the owners of land have thought 
^Tenants growing inferior jj, WO rth while to record that, if tenants grow 
cr ° 1J " inferior crops, or let the crops dry up, they are 

to pay the same rent as the previous year. If the tenant provides the 

" jora ” ( horizontal and vertical cog-wheels) 
of a well, he pays nothing on account of the 
wood-work to the proprietor; but if the 
proprietor supplies them, he often charges rent for them. The usual 
charge is 5^ Government mans per annum. 


Rent for 
wells. 


wood-work of 


Occasionally a tenant will repair a well. In this case he cannot 
i , * be ejected till the proprietor repays him ; and 

he is entitled to one-tit th or theproprjetor.s share 
of the produce. I have come across a case of this kind in Pakpattan, 


62. In tho following statement some statistics are given concerning 
Statistics of tenant-hold- the , tcnanfc population of the district, the areas 
intra, they occupy, and the payment or otherwise 

of malikana. It will be noticed that while 
there is one tenant paying rent in cash for every seven tenants 
paying rent in kind, the area held by the former class is only about 
one-fourteenth of that occupied by the second. The large number of 
tenants paying no rent or malikana in Dipalpur and Pakpattan are 
the occupants of chhars whose status has been described in para. 4 of 
this chapter. 
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Uncultivated land occupied by tenants is shown in the statement;— 



* There is 
some doubt 
concerning 
40 acres 
here. 

1 

H M 
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e a < 
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>* 
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* 
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CO 
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JO 

*j9quzn& 

4,767 

7,692 

8,736 
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$5 
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< M 
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b- 

JO 
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cT 

<M 
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<M^ iO^ LO 

■**' «cT «T co" 

22,854 

Tenants pay¬ 
ing RENT IN 
CASH 

•raaq; Xq 
poidtiooo eary 

(Acres). 

6,297 

9,242 

2,509 

15 

1 

! 

18,063 

usquntg 

jp <9 2 w 

O 0*3 C3 

r-t 

3,239 

”1 
w 5 
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§ 3 
*2 

•rnaqi Xq 
paidnaoo eajy 

(Acres). 

27,593 

30,757 

110,839 

| 52,227 

1 

li 

221,41G 

a jdquin& 

3,817 

5,605 

7,125 

3,353 

19,905 

Hereditary 

TENANTS. 

Miraqi Aq 
■paidnaoo v$±y 

(Acres). 

8,637 

14,595 

23,126 

1,606 

•** 

CO 

t-T 

Uoqumjj 

_ 

1,533 

2,825 

9,135 

634 

b- 

■*T 

Total number 
OF TENANTS AND 
AREA. 

■sjunua'i Xq 
paidnoao «aiy 

(Aeres). 

36,230 

45,352 

133,965 

63,833 

269,380 

_ 

5,360 

8,430 

16,260 

3,892 

33,932 

4 

M 

WJ 

W 

•< 

Gugera ... 

Montgom¬ 

ery. 

Dipalpur 

Fdkpattan 

Total ... 


T 


7,473 tenants occupying 1,972 acres pay no rent or mdliiana in Dipdlpur. 36G tenants occupying 188 acres are similarly situated in Pakpattan. 
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63. The proportion between proprietors and tenants depends in 
no small measure on the amount of capital 
landlords 'and tenants! which has to be sunk before agricultural opera- 
Coat of starting a wen. ’ tions will yield a return. In a country where, 
with a yoke of bullocks and a few rupees 
worth of seed grain, a man may cultivate 20 acres, we may naturally 
expect to find most of the land held by peasant proprietors, who 
cultivate themselves. But where, in order to cultivate the same 
area with return yielding crops, Rs. 600 or 700 have to be laid out in 
the purchase of the means of agriculture, the mass of the cultivating 
population will be tenants. This rule will, I think, be found to apply 
to most thinly peopled tracts. It will be useful now to see what it 
costs to start a well yoked with six pair of bullocks, and irrigating 
25 acres. The wood-work of the well will cost as follows:— 


Name of 
article. 

Number required. 

First cost. 

Number or years 
article lasts. 

o 

o 

■a 

g 

Name of 
article. 

N nmber required. 

i 

First cost. 

a 1 ud 

■H 55 

O —• 

£3 

EX 
c 02 
A 

Annual cost. 

Jora 

1 

30 0 0 

10 

3 0 0 

Talydthian... 

2 

8 0 

2 

4 0 

Kdnjan 

I 

3 0 0 

12 

4 0 

Makra 

1 

2 0 

i 

2 0 

Lath ... 

1 

3 0 0 

6 

8 0 

Bhariinni ... 

1 

8 0 

4 

2 0 

G&dhi 

1 

10 0 

4 

4 0 

Ada 

1 

G 0 

2 

3 0 

B&ir 

1 

18 0 

4 

G 0 

Tode 

2 

4 0 

2 

2 0 

Nisdr 

1 

10 0 

2 

8 0 

Bari 


4 0 

2 

2 0 

Pal'Cha 

1 

8 0 

2 

4 0 

Baghyar ... 


6 0 

3 

2 0 

Bahrohal ... 

1 

4 0 

1 

4 0 

Murswa 

1 

8 0 

4 

2 0 

Mdhal 

5 

10 0 0 

1 

10 0 0 

Wang (2 seers 

■ 

8 0 

1 

8 0 






of oil) 





Arerian 

1,000 

1 8 0 

1 

18 0 


■ 




Jlialan. ... 

1 

1 8 C 

4 

6 0 


H| 




Siitarlar 

1 

2 C 

1 

2 0 








4 f 


4 0 






Taly£th 


1 0 


8 0 

Total 

B 

68 0 0 

... 

1913 0 


This is a very low estimate. If the leather ropes used in yoking the 
bullocks had to be bought, they would cost Rs. l-4i-0, and the water 
pots would cost Rs, 8 more. Adding Rs, 15 interest on first cost, the 
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annual charge on account of wood-work &c. of the well comes to about 
Rs. 45. The cost of starting tho well will be as under:— 


Name of article. 

Number 

required. 

Cost of 
each. 

Total cost. 

Number 
of years 
each 
article 
lasts. 

Annual 

cost. 

One brick well 


1 

H 

1 

200 0 

0 

75 

2 11 

0 

Wood-work and oil ... 


1 

53 0 

d 

58 0 

0 


19 13 

0 

Bullocks 


12 


0 


E 

8 


0 

Plough 


6 


E 

6 0 

E 

1 

6 C 

0 

Yoke 

... 

6 

7 

E 

2 10 

R 

2 

1 5 

0 

Harrow 

... 

1 

1 0 

o 

1 0 

0 

8 

2 

0 

Pitch-fork ... 


3 

4 

E 

12 

0 

3 

4 

El 

Drag-rake ... 


2 

4 

E 

8 

'■> 

8 

1 

0 

Bake 


1 

3 

E 

3 

0 

8 



Shovel mattock 

... 

4 

1 0 

0 


E 

2 

2 0 

El 

Mattock 


2 

1 0 

0 


0 

2 

1 0 

0 

H atchet 


2 

12 

0 

1 8 

0 

3 

8 

0 

Sio.kle 



2 

0 

12 

0 

3 

4 

0 

Trowel 

... 

3 

4 

0 

12 

0 

2 

6 

0 

Scraper 


2 

2 

t 

4 

0 

... 



Chopper, chaff-cutter... 


2 

6 

0 

12 

0 

2 

6 

0 

Winnowing tray 


2 

2 

0 

4 

0 

1 

4 


Sling 

... 

3 

1 

0 

3 

0 

1 

3 

0 

Whip and goad 

... 

6 

2 

0 

12 

0 

6 

2 

□ 

Threshing frame 


2 

1 

0 

2 

E 


2 

0 

Blinkers 


2 pairs. 

4 

0 

8 


mu 

8 

0 

Total 

... j 

... 

640 14 

j 

... 

80 15 

0 


Add cost of seed grain, expenses of four men with a proportionate 
number of women and children for five months from seed-time till 
harvest, cost of feeding bullocks during the same period, and the sum 
is an amount which very few non-proprietors could raise. Under the 
present revenue system, the middle-man is almost a necessity here. 


PART II.—Fiscal. 


CHAPTER I.—Formerly. 


1. During the Sikh monarchy this district was held either by 
, . important chiefs, revenue-free, in return for 

certain feudal services rendered by them, or 
was famed out to ijdrddars. The latter paid a fixed sum to Government 
and made their own arrangements with the villages included in their 
farm. The ijdrddar either sub-let part of his farm to others, or managed 
the collection of the revenue himself through agents or karddrs. Till 
S&wan Mal’s time the system of“kan” or appraisement of the crop was the 
one generally followed. The kdrddr or sub-farmer appointed accountants 
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(mutsaddi) according to the estimated area under cultivation. Each 
xnutsaddi was accompanied by two measurers who calculated the area 
of each field by pacing up two sides. These men were known as 
hachhu, kadmi or kadam leash. The mutsaddi prepared afield register in 
which the fields tying together of each tenant or cultivator were entered 
as one holding; the produce was then estimated and the amount of 
grain entered. The calculation of the produce involved a good deal of 
haggling, and the amount entered was usually the result of a compromise. 
The produce due on account of revenue having been decided, it might 
be taken in cash or in kind. Khalsa revenue was invariably taken in 
cash. In other words, the cultivator had to buy from the Government 
agent the Government share of the produce commonly at something over 
the market price. J&girdars very often took their share in kind. In the 
kharif harvest money was generally taken, and grain in the rabi. The 
proprietors of a village were allowed a share of the Government produce 
as indm. The amount varied very much. It depended on the agree¬ 
ment made by the kardar. One yoke was released out of a number 
agreed on. If one yoke was released for every six existing, the 
proprietors get one-sixtli of the Government grain as “ inam-jog.’’ Besides 
this, the proprietors got one or more wells ora share in a well, according to 
the size of the village exempted from payment of revenue. This exemp¬ 
tion was known, as “ i rut m - taradd u dan a, ” and was a reward for exertion 
in the extension of cultivation. The conditions of the grapt determined 
who was to enjoy it occasionally; the tenants also got an in am, generally 
•J- of the Government share. The proprietors collected from the 
tenants either by actual division of the crop, or according to the 
Government demand in kind or cash. And when it was customary to 
take malikana, they got it in addition. Fixed cash assessments on a 
whole village were not made, but sometimes a well would he leased for 
a fixed sum ; and isolated wells in the jungle were so leased as a rule. 
The usual rate was Rs. 10 to Rs. ] 2 ; but a good well would pay Rs. 20. 
Siiwau Mai very frequently practised “batai” or actual division of the 
crop. Munshis or mutsaddis under the kard&rs, put “ thapis ” to 
watch the stacked grain of every 5 or G wells. 1 f the “ thapis ” seal 
was found broken, the cultivator was fined. The crop was then divided, 
and Sawan Mai took the value of his share in cash. As far as I can 
ascertain, the system of inams has ceased now entirely. The land 
owners who have taken the place of the Government have abandoned 
it. As regards Government, the lambardavi allowance of 5 per cent, on 
the revenue represents the inam granted formerly to the proprietors. 
(Gugera Settlement Report, para. 33.) 

2. Zabti crops paid so much per kanill; or were sold standing 
Zabti cro s when the kardar took his share of the price ; or 

a i crops, were treated as ordinary nijkari crops. Lieut. 

Elphinstone says the term zabti was unknown in this district under the 
Sikh rule, but I have found it in old village jamabandis, or abstracts 
of the rent-rolls. The usual zabti rates were Rs. 8 per acre for tobacco 
and Rs. 6 to Rs. 8 for the first year’s cotton, and half that for the 
second year’s crop from the same roots. It may bp as well to say that 
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these rates mean nothing, for if the fundamental principle of the Sikh 
system was, that- the Government should take as much as ever it could, 
as often as it could, and wherever it could, the principle that a spade 
should on no account be called a spade was only second in importance 
to it, and was much more rarely violated. The advantages of this were, 
that the people were made to believe that great favors were being 
bestowed on them, while they were being taxed as heavily as possible; 
and that the subordinate officials were able to plunder the Government 
to their heart’s content, as no one knew what their accounts meant. 
Thus a man would be . charged Rs. 6 for G kanals of cotton. The 
generous kardar remitted half as in&m, and then added Rs. 4-1-G on 
account of extra cesses. These extra cesses or <: alnv&b ” were levied 


Abwab or extra cesses. 


both in kind and cash. The former class ap¬ 
pears to have amounted to { or £ of the Govern¬ 
ment share of wheat and \ of the inferior grains. The cash payments 
were generally according to a fixed scale. The more important of these 
extra cesses were the following: nazar kanjan, sardarfhfinadar, topkhana, 
sarrafi, chilkana, jamabandf and khurak. The nazar kanjan was a 
tax of Rs. 2 on each kamil well, and derives its name from the upper 
cross-beam of a well. A “kamil” well was one with S yokes of 
bullocks; and a proportionate allowance was made for every yoke 
wanting to make up this number. The eess for the sardar thVmddar 
was levied at varying rates as the kardar saw fit. Of course, the 
tMnadar did not get it. The cess topkhana was probably meant to 
aid in keeping up the Sikh artillery ; it amounted to Rs. 2 per cent, on 
each pakka well. Sarrafi was levied at different rates, and was 
supposed to defray the cost of testing the money paid as revenue. 
Chilkana was a charge of one half anna in the rupee on all cash 
payments except those made on account of khurak, sarrafi and tirni. 
The Sikhs had several sorts of rupees. The Nanak Shahi struck in 
S. 1884-5 was the final standard coin. Sixteen English rupees were worth 
fifteen Ndnak Shdlii rupees. The other rupees were the Haii Singhia 
or Kashmir rupee, worth 8 annas in the rupee less than that of 18S4-5 ; 
the rupee of 1837, worth one anna in the rupee less ; the Moran Shahi 
rupee and that of 1SG0, worth Rs. 2 percent, less,and the rupee of 1870 and 
1872, worth 1 per cent. less. Chilkana was levied to makeupthedifferenee 
between the value of the standard and other rupees. It seems to have 
been taken on all kinds of rupees, The jamabandf was a charge 
for preparing the revenue roll. The karddr charged what he pleased. 
Khurak was a cess of 4 annas on each well and was expended in feeding 
the kachhus or measurers. Besides these items, one-half anna was 
charged for each sheep or goat, as tirni, but cows and buffaloes were 
not taxed. Kama was a cess levied on artizans and ahtrii.fi on shop¬ 
keepers ; the rates varied from 1 to Rs. 2-4 on each shop. The 
principal abwiib levied in kind were Alcali, kharch Biahmin, muhrana, 
and chungi. The first amounted to G topas per well, and seems to 
have been originally intended for the support of the Amritsar Akdlfs * 


* Kharch was a charge at the rate of 2 topas in the man on the Government share 
of the grain, It was collected to defray the cost of dividing the crops, It is still 
taken. 
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The Brahmin, muhrana and chungi cesses amounted altogether to 5| 
paropis in each man of the Government share. I cannot find out for 
what these were originally contrived, nor what muhrana means. 


3. The cultivators were allowed to grow green fodder as tenants 

Green fodder are now. The kardar used to claim his kanal 

■arer-M each harvest, per well; this was known as 

“kira.” He either took the kira, or made the cultivator give him 
grain in exchange at the rate of 16 to 20 mans per acre. The kardar’s 
“man" consisted of 16 topas, of sera each. The ser weighed 92 
rupees. 


Transit duties. 


4. Transit duties, called “laga” were levied on merchandize 
coming in or going out of a town, whether 
sold or not. The rates varied, and were, as a 
rule, fixed with reference to the carriage employed ; so much for each 
camel-load, donkey-load, &c., The right to collect this duty was 
farmed. The kardar was not the ex-officio collector. But he sometimes 
managed to collect something for himself under this hoad from the 
cultivators. This tax corresponds to the present “chungi,” but its 
connection with the chungi mentioned in para. 2 is not cleax. 


5. It is almost impossible to make out what the Sikhs really used 
to get from a well. But in settled tracts they 
" 1 " seem to have been able to extract between Ra 

50 and Rs. 60 from an average well. Of course the Sikh kiirdars 
looked after the revenue in a very different way to that in which an 
over-worked tahsildar can; and the cultivators were assisted by the 
revenue officials much more than they are now. A man who did 
not exert himself got a very broad hint that, if he did not cultivate as 
much land as was expected, be would have to make way for some one 
who would. The chakdari tenure is not known ; but if a man had 
more land than he could manage,. the ruling power never hesitated 
about making a portion over to another, and gave no compensation. 
Then the people had to pay only a small amount when tho season was 
bad, and so managed to pull along under burdens which would break 
them down comoletely now. 


6. The first and second summary settlements are thus described 
The first summary settle- by Lieutenant Elphinstone, in paras. 95 and 96 
mQat • of his report 

The first summary settlement was based on the papers of the former Sikh k£rdfirs, 
Mr. Cooks, C. S., who superintended this work, having no other data to guide him, 
naturally fell into some errors as to the capabilities of the different villages. His 
assessment for the whole district amounted to Rs. 3,70,819, a sum which could probably 
have been realized without difficulty from this district if it had been more equally 
distributed. But the Sikh returns, which formed the ground-work of his assessment, 
were eminently defective for this purpose, for the following reasons : 1st, a system of 
favoring certain villages and zamfndars universally prevailed under the Sikh rule; 
2 nd, the authority of the Government in that portion of the district owned by the Jat 
tribes was by no means very secure, and the revenue demand was therefore not strictly 
enforced for political reasons; and 3rd, the amount of produce obtained by batai on 
sailib lands in good seasons by no means represents the amount in oash which could be 
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reeonably demanded from such tracts for a series of years. The sudden fall in prices also 
which, took place after annexation, and the scarcity of money occasioned by the constant 
remittances down country of a large army of foreigners stationed in the Punjab, seriously 
affected the resources of the people. As notwithstanding all these adverse circumstances, 
the reductions given at the time of the second summary settlement were, by no means 
very considerable, the jama of Mr. Cocks’ (settlement may be said to have been rather 
moderate. 


7. The second summary settlement was commenced by Major Marsden in 1852, and 
Second summary settlement. amounted altogether to Its. 3,23,099-12-10, including jfigi'rs. 

The collections and balances of this settlement form the chief 
basis ofthe present revised assessment.. The data by which MajorMarsden was guided were 
necessarily somewhat imperfect, but his local knowledge obtained by inspecting personally 
nearly every estate, and the reliable information, he contrived to elicit from zammdare and 
former officials, enabled him to adjust the demand with a considerable degree of fail ness. 
In parganali Gugeru especially, where he had more frequent opportunities of visiting 
villages, the relative equity with which the jamas had been distributed, was very 
remarkable. Changes, however, subsequently took place, which materially affected the 
condition of various parts of the district. In parganah Hujra, the alterations on the 
Khunwa canal reduced one circle of villages to about one-half of their former cultiva¬ 
tion, and greatly enhanced the prosperity of others, which previously had derived no 
benefit from the canal. In parganah Gugera, the snilab of the liavi gradually dimi¬ 
nished in the whole tract north of the eadr station ; and in parganah PAkpattan 
a similar change occurred in a portion of the sailab land. Jagfr estates were not 
brought under assessment, as the jiiglrdars continued to realize by batai. Mo modi¬ 
fication was made in the assumed value at which they had been estimated at annexation. 
I mention this circumstance, because the reductions of jama, now apparent in two 
parganahs, are in great part made up of alterations in the assessment of these jagir 
estates, their original or estimated values having been found, without exception, far 
above their present capabilities. In addition to tbe returns of former collections and 
balances, Major Marsden was aided by rough measurements conducted through the 
agency of the tafisildars and kamingos. No attempt was made to record separate 
fields or other details of cultivation, and the whole process had very little pretension 
to accuracy, but it was, no doubt, often useful as a means of comparison with other 
sources of information,” 


8. In 1852, Mr. VansAgnew was sent to Hujra to commence 

, iL , , the regular settlement. Ho submitted a report- 
The regular settlement. on ^ as8essment of tahs Q Hujra, which 

proposedafluctuating revenue for canal and sail&ba lands. His proposals 
were unfortunately rejected. They will be subsequently noticed in 
more detail. Early in 1856, Lieut. Elphinstone was placed in charge 
of the settlement. ‘He assessed the whole district. The data, on which 
Assessment data. ! lis assessments were founded are described 

m paras. 07-100 of his final report. An 
abstract of his remarks will sufficiently explain how he proceeded. 
(1.) The measurements furnished him with an accurate return of the 
cultivation of each village. (2.) He had the data on which the second 
summary settlement was based with a detail of collections and 
balances for nearly eight years. (3.) Produce statements were prepared 
for part of the district from information obtained from trustworthy 
zammdars, and as regards wheat, by actual experiment. “ From the 
gross produce per acre, the proprietor’s share, varying from one-half to 
one-sixth, was then deducted and after allowing 25 per cent, for extra 
expenses and 10 per cent, for the loss of conversion into cash, 
two-thirds of the remainder were assumed as the Government demand 
and entered as produce rates.” I do not know how this method of 
calculating produce rates was discovered or invented. Owing to the 
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expense caused in preparing these returns and their untrustworthiness 
due to changes of'cultivation and difference in productive power of 
contiguous fields, they were, by order of the chief Commissioner, not 
prepared for the Pakpattan and Harappa tahsfls. (4.) Douls or 
estimates were obtained for each village from the tahsildar 
and kilnungo. “ These statements contained a brief narrative of the 
financial history of the village, an account of its present condition 
and capabilities, and the amount which in the opinion of these 
officials could be realized with ease.” These returns had to be received 


with caution, and it sometimes was found that they exaggerated 
distress prevailing in villages. (5.) A tvell statement was pre¬ 
pared for each village, showing the number of the wells fit for 
use, and as far as practicable their condition and the number of yokes 
working at each. Wells in tracts where cultivation mainly depended 
on them, were divided into three classes. “ The 1st class consisted of 


pakka wells with six and eight yokes and an area of from 30 to 50 
acres of well-land. The 2nd class of wells with four or five yokes and 
from 20 to 30 acres of well-land, and the 3rd class with a less number 
of yokes than four, and a very limited extent of irrigated area.” 


9. A tabular statement was then prepared showing for each village 
n the information thus obtained. Columns 

tabulated. for revenue rates, “the amount of the proposed 

assessment and for remarks on the condition of the village ” were 
added. After this the parganahs were divided into assessment circles 
. . or chaks, chiefly with reference to “ the nature 

or chaks. of the irrigation and to some extent, * * . 

the peculiarities of soil and productiveness which prevailed in different 
tracts.” These assessment circles are shown, with the revenue rates 
adopted in each, in map No. 11. As cash 
rents did not exist, the revenue rates were 
calculated in the following manner. The villages’ in each ehak, which 
were generally admitted to have been fairly assessed, ‘were selected; 
and the settlement officer satisfied himself that general opinion was 
correct. The cultivated area of these villages was divided into classes 
according to the prevailing mode of irrigation, as sail aba, chahi, 
liahri and haninf. The relative value of these classes was ascertained from 


the zammdars. In tahsll Gugera, barani was valued at one-half, chahi 
in Pakpattan and Hujra at not more than one-fifth or one-sixth. The 
total jamas were next distributed over the classes of land according 
to the ascertained relative value of the latter. The average rate per 
acre, thus obtained for each class in the standard estates, was applied 
to the same class in the other states, and the jama thus obtained 
constituted the revenue rate jama of each village. 


Soil-rates, were not fixed, partly because the returns of soils 
were inaccurate, and partly because produc- 
' ’ 1 tiveness depends, but little here, on the natural 
qualities of the soil itself. The fact of the soil being good or bad 
was, however, kept in view in assessing the individual villages. 
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Circumstances affecting 
assessments. 


10. The revenue-rate jama was used more as a check on the 
assessment data, than as a guide to be usually 
followed. As the settlement officer observed, 
it “did not always represent the real capabilities 
of an estate, but the only use of all revenue-ratos, however elaborate 
the calculations on which they may bo based, was attained; it 
directed attention to discrepancies and inequalities of assessment and 
ensured additional inquiry where the information supplied by the 
data appeared insufficient.” Among the points considered, and which 
led to modification of the revenue-rate jamas were the following :—the 
poverty of the proprietors; the bad condition of wells ; the limited 
number of yokes; the density of the population, with reference to the 
facility of procuring cultivators, a point on which the share of the 
produce obtained by the proprietors largely depended; the castes and 
habits of the proprietors, and the situation of particular tracts. “The 
sail&b lands for instance .in parganah Pakpattan and a portion of the 
Hujra tahsll are undoubtedly fertile; but they are greatly subject to 
encroachments of the Sutlej, the population is somewhat scanty, and 
the vicinity of the Bahawalpur state offers continual temptations to 
emigration in the event of the slightest pressure. The assessment on 
the Sutlej, therefore, hardly exceeds one-half of the rate imposed on 
similar lands on the Ravi.” The existence of miscellaneous sources of 
revenue, such as sajji, was also considered, 


11 . 

Canal assessments. 


The assessment of the lands irrigated by the inundation 
canals in the Sutlej tahsils will bo noticed at 
some length hereafter. It will be sufficient here 
to say that tho villages were assessed at a lump sum, which the 
settlement officer divided into two parts; mill or land revenue, and 
abi£na or water-tax, The “ mal ” was never to be remitted, even 
if.the canals failed; but a partial remission of the abifvna was 
admissible. 


12. The total amount of the regular settlement jamas was 
Financial result of tho Rs, 3,40,984-4-0. This included Rs. 25,110 on 
regular settement. account of abiana, and Rs. 16,039 on account 

of jAgir villages. Since the second summary settlement, 20 villages 
paying a revenue of Rs. 4,082, had been transferred from Lahore to the 
Gugera district. Their jamas are included in the above total. 

13. The regular settlement did not work satisfactorily. The 
Ill success of the regular revenue imposed by it was not heavy ; but the 
settlement. settlement did not get fair play. It had been 

sanctioned for 10 years, and at the end of that period the condition 
of part of the district was so bad that it was considered advisable to 
commence tho revised settlement at once. I shall now describe the 
principal changes in the circumstances of the district anJ their 
causes. 

u 
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14. A thoroughly satisfactory comparison is impossible, owing 
impossibility o£ a cample- partly to suspicion attaching to the statistics 

tely accurate comparison f j ^ settlement, and partly to the way in 

state. which the present statistics have been prepared. 

Considering that the printed settlement report gives four different 
sums as the new revenue, and no explanation of the cause of difference 
in respect of three of the sums, it is not unfair to say that the 
•figures of the regular settlement are open to doubt. On the other 
hand, our figures were prepared under two officers, and under two sets 
of rules, those of the Settlement Commissioner and those issued in 
Financial Commissioner’s Book Circular XXI of 1871; they have had to 
be changed occasionally to bring them up to date; and they do not 
show the state of things existing at last settlement, but the state of 
things in those villages of last settlement which still exist in the district. 
The changes in the fiscal divisions of the country have added to the 
difficulties of satisfactory comparison, 

15. At the regular settlement there wore five‘tahsils : Sayadwalg, 
Comparison of number Gugcra, Harappa, Pakpattan and Hujra. The 

of estates and areas. number of villages in each with the areas were 

stated to be as under:— 


Name of Tahsil, 

Number of villages 

AeeA IN ACRES. 

Maafi. 

Barren 1 
or 

waste. 

Cul tura- 
bic. 

Lately 
thrown 
out of 
culti¬ 
vation. 

Culti- 

vated. 

Total. 

Bay adw&la 

236 

1,320 

14,381 

G2,477 

11,440 

63,080 

152,698 

Gugera 

202 

878 

8,424 

84,078 

4,778 

59,001 

157,199 

Harappa 

210 

1,317 


78,895 

5,329 

61,154 

144,205 

Tikpattan 

362 

989 




64,284 

277,193 

Hujra 

436 

3,286 

22,021 

185,821 

24,698 

171,540 

407,365 

District Total ... 

1,446 

7,789 


501,853 

70,279 

409,059 

1,138,620 


There are now only four tahsils, Gugera, Montgomery, Pdkpattan and 
Dipalpur. Some Pakpattan villages have been made over to Dip&lpur, 
and the former three Iiavi tahsils have been formed into two. In 
order to compare the state of each tahstl as now existing with its 
former state, it was necessary to take the individual villages and 
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extract the information from the old settlement records. The result 
showed the villages and areas formerly to have been 


Name of Tahail. 

Number of villages. 

AREA IN ACRES. 

i 

a 

£ 

8 

* 

o 

G 

i 

& 

1 

| 

*3 

CJ 

EJ 

|| 

$ ® 

«* 0 

P o 

Irrigated. 

_ 

Cliltivc 

d 

i 

ited. 

1 

-'.i 

pp 

5 

£ 

Total 

Area. 

Gugera 

870* 

1,977 

19,841 

1,21,987 

18,222 

39,033 

87,762 

8,978 

85,771 

242,198 

Montgomery * 

271* 

1,544 

10,455* 

100,701* 

8,718 

18,456 

67,721 


88,681 

210,109 

P&kpattan 

360* 

RI3 

22,804 

186,894 

32,281 

88,787 

13,499 

c;l44 

58,380 

251,161 

Dipfilpur 

1 452* 

8,366 

28,844 

228,734 

25,282 

119,307 

37,603 

19,286 

176,176 

436,952 

District Total 

1,453* 

7,799 

75,944 

588,166 

79.503 

215,533 

156,585 

86,890 

4,09,008 

1,160,420 


The assessment returns, viz, the Settlement Commissioner’s No. V 
and the Financial Commissioner’s No I, give the following figures to 
show the state of things as ascertained by the new measurements :— 


Name of Tahsil, 

SS 

*8 

kj 

1 

AREAS IN ACRES. 

IS 

a 

u 

o 

a& 

2 3 
§ * 
p 

| 

$ 

O 

a .a. 

1? 

. 

1=8 
£*4* *43 

o p o3 

r_* 

CULTIVATED. ■ 

1 

is 

H 

| 

1 

u 

M 

! i 

1 

1 

■1 

’i 

S 

Gugera ... , 

549 

819 

26,387 

144,514 

20,659 

86,852 

21,471 

8,056 

66,079 

258,708 

Montgomery 

498 

1,287 


130,591 

16,882 

18,646 

41,850 

1,134 

59,C30 

224,800 

Pdkp&ctau ... 

512 

552 

82,636 

182,512 

23,071 

38,423 


6,079 


288,075 

Dip&lpur .. 

612 


47,699 

229,526 

88,689 

170,C45 

! 

0,289, 

: 

9,629 

189,5C3 

562,580 

Distriot Total 

2,160 

4,711 

II 

' 123,228 

687,143 

94,301 

257,568 

82,412 

i 

24,898 

864,876 

1,274,259 


From this it appears that the number of villages has increased by one- 
half and the total area by 113,839 acres, or nearly 10 per cent. The 
irrigated area has increased by 42,033 acres, or 19 5 per cent. On the 
other hand there has been a falling off of— 

74,173 acres, or 47 - 4 per cent, in the sail&ba cultivation; 
11,992 „ „ 32’5 „ „ „ „ ofbarani „ and of 

44,132 „ „ 10'8 „ „ „ „ total cultivation. 

The causes of these changes are :—(1.) Grants of waste land and location 
of new estates on them. (2.) Extension of the inundation canals. 
(3.) Failure of the river inundations. (4.) Bad seasons. 

* These figures are doubtful, TheMontgomery No. V. has not been correctly drawn up, The number Qt 
s tUagea has not been taken from the Nos, I. or V, 
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16. Before considering these causes the changes in the population 
of the different tahsils may be noticed. The 
Changes in population. census of 1854 showed the population to be 
308,020. Adding 3,302 on account of villages received, and deducting 
1,826 on account of villages transferred, there remain 309,406 persons 
as the former population. The following table shows its distribution 
and the subsequent changes :—• 


Name of Tahsil. 

Population. j 

j Increase. 

Formerly. 

By census 
of 1868. 

Number. 

Pcr-centage, 

Gugera 

81,067 

95,410 

14,343 

17-7 

Montgomery 

72,940 

76,453 

3,613 

4-8 

Pakpattan 

63,208 

57,735 

4,627 . 

8-5 

Dipalpur 

102,281 

129,839 

27,658 

270 

District Total 

309,496 

359,437 

49,941 

1613 


The population remained stationary in the Cis-Ravi sailiba tracts of 
Montgomery, and in the well-irrigated Shergarh circle in Dipalpur; 
otherwise there was a general falling off in the sailaba tracts, and a 
considerable increase in the well-irrigated and canal circles. The 
increase in the parts of Dipalpur and Pakpattan irrigated by the canals 
was especially large. It was in these parts that most of the grants 
had been made. 


Grants of waste lauds. 
Injurious result. 


17. These grants Mere allotments of Government waste lands. 

They were made either to men of the district 
or to outsiders who were supposed to have 
claims on Government. In the former case 
they were scarcely ever of large extent. The area allowed was 50 
acres, if the applicant proposed to sink a single-wheeled well, and 100 
acres if a double-wheeled well was to be constructed. In the latter 
case, the grants were rarely small, but ranged from 500 to several 
thousand acres. Sinking wells was quite a secondary consideration 
here. These applicants would have turned up their noses at land 
where canal-irrigation was not available. What they wanted was a 
nice bit of low-lying land, with a jama of a few annas an acre, and as 
much canal water at 8 annas an acre as they chose ; and they generally 
got it. Of course, they would not cultivate themselves, so they had to 
look out for tenants, and the simplest—indeed the only—way to get te¬ 
nants was to decoy them away from the old established villages. To get 
an advance of money, to be under the protection of a man on good terms 
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with the district officers, to have fine new land and lots of canal-water 
with rent below the average, were great things for the tenants ; and 
so he left his old landlord to shift for himself and settled with the 
grantee. No wonder things looked very well at first. There was an 
increase of revenue and an apparent increase of cultivation. It was 
not long, however, before the mischief that was being done was 
perceived. 


18. From the earliest days of our rule, the migratory character of 
Migratory character of the tenant population of this district has been 
tenant population. a subject of anxiety to the revenue officers. In 

1853, Major Marsden, then Deputy Commissioner, wrote on the occasion 
of the failure of the Khflnwah canal 

There is a strong probability that extensive desertions of assamis will take place, and 
the villages proportionally suffer. It is unfortunate that the present unusual sailab on the 
Sutlej should occur in a year when the Khinwah has bo signally failed, as it holds out 
inducements to cultivators to abandon their villages and reap am ore profitable harvest 
with less labor. 

And again, writing of villages with low jamas, he says :— 

The extent of nail aba land, which could be cultivated at small expense, enables the 
zaminddrs enjoying these easy jarmis to offer such advantageous terms to cultivators as 
might induce them to abandon their present holdings, and then embarrass the more 
laborious and less favored farmers. 

These lucky villages have since been ruined. In 1855, Mr. VansAgnew 
recanted his opinion that it was the “laziness of tho cultivators which 
caused them to abandon their villages and lands on the slightest 
pressure.” In paras. 50 and 51 .of his Settlement Report, Lieut. 
Elphinstone speaks in no uncertain tones of the supremacy of the 
tenant. He describes the tenant as declining to he recorded hereditary, 
“facility of removal being tho chief object aimed at;” and the despair 
of the proprietor at his tenant’s insisting on being entered as non- 
hereditary. He points out the evils of the competition for tenants 
caused by the taste for cultivation that was springing up. “ Several 
instances have come to my knowledge where zammddrs have been 
Obliged to agree to receive only one-eighth of the produce from their 
cultivators, in order to prevent their leaving,-although the usual rate 
had formerly never exceeded one-third or one-fourth of the produce.” 
Mr. Oust says of the cultivators “ The least pressure either of season 
or demand would cause them to abscond." In 1864, Mr. Ford 
Commissioner of Mooltan, wrote : “ Cultivation has spread during the 
past year, but with our scanty population* * * I think that 

we are giving with one hand and taking with ' the other.* * * 

We are now weakening our villages and forcing them to become 
impoverished. Mr. Blyth mentions this fact very forcibly.” Still 
grants were made, till in a district where barely one-third of the 
area within village limits was under the plough, about 113,000 acres 
more were added to the lands clamouring for cultivators to till them, 
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19. When the 


Remedy adopted to avoid 
the injurious results of 
grants of waste lands proves 
as bad as the disease. 


Grants finally prohibited, 
except in special cases. 


injurious effect of these new grants on the 
older villages became clear, it was proposed to 
remedy them ; not by stopping the grants, but 
by putting heavy burdens in the shape of 
revenue, and pi'ice of timber cleared away, on the 
lessees. But there was a mania for acquiring land in those days; and land 
anywhere near the canal would have been taken on any terms. So this 
plan had little success in stopping applications. It succeeded, however, 
in ruining the applicants. The supply of water in the canals was not 
unlimited ; and the later comers found it more difficult to get any ; the 
land near the canal had been appropriated, and more unfavorably 
situated plots had to be accepted. The little capital of the applicants 
was swallowed up in paying an exorbitant revenue, instead of being 
spent in sinking wells and making the land yield some return. 

20. In 1872, the Financial Commissioner recommended that 
future grants should be prohibited, A letter 
No. 587, dated 23rd April 1872, from the Secre¬ 
tary to the Punjab Government, directed that 
they should be made only in special cases and after reference to 
Government. It is to be hoped that this order will not be allowed to 
become a dead letter. The interests of the district rarely require such 
grants. On inquiry during-settlement operations, it appeared that 182 
estates were lying uncultivated, or more than one estate in every 
twelve. Of these, 102 were new grants. A few of the grants have 
since been resumed on the lessees refusing to take up the new jam As. 
There are 1,953 wells lying idle, which could be brought into use at a 
small cost, These would give employment to 9,705 cultivators and 
11,718 yoke of bullocks. Cases may, however, occur where grants 
should be made. There are villages near Dipalpur densely populated 
and fully cultivated; an outlet for their surplus population will soon 
be needed. Grants of land could do no harm, if the following conditions 
were kept in view:—(1). That the applicant will cultivate the land 
himself, (2). That he is not resident of a village which has waste land 
to spare. In any case, when a grant is made, let the initial jama be 
moderate, ifnd the other terms reasonable, otherwise ths grantee’s 
capital is swallowed up by preliminary charges, and the heavy revenue, 
instead of being spent in improving the land; and, without a considerable 
expenditure of capital, land yields no return here. 

$21. The great demand for land was, no doubt, chiefly caused by 
Extension of the innnda- the ^tension of the inundation canals and the 
tion canals. enormous profits made by those who were 

lucky enough to have land within the influence 
of the new supply of water thus provided. The proper course would 
have been to have charged a heavy water-rate on the lands irrigated 
in villages which had not hitherto got water. This would have 
benefited the treasury, and have put some stop on the demand for land. 
Instead of this, water was freely distributed at 8 annas an acre, no 
matter wliat crop was grown. The extensions made in the canals have 
been described in paras. 11 and 12 of chapter I, part I of this report. 
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22. While the Khan with and the upper Sohag canals were being 
_ ... c , ,, extended, and the people on their banks were, 

cana i m most places, making their ioraines, the 

villages on the lower Sohag were-being ruined. 
Their case is instructive and shows how light jam&s are no certain 
guard against deterioration. At the regular settlement, 26 villages 
on this canal were assessed at Rs, 3,613 mal and its. 1,209 abhina. The 
cultivated area was 9,363 acres. In 1860-61, its. 20 per cent, were taken 
off the mal jama and added to abidna. This did no good. In 18GC, the 
cultivated area had fallen to 2,652 acres, and a new assessment became 
necessary. The revenue was reduced 33 per cent, and the abidna made 
fluctuating. Even now many of these villages are in bad condition. 


23. It is, however, unlikely that the extension of the canals or 
_ ,. . .... the grants of waste lands would have done 

any serious mischief anywhere, had the sailab 
not failed. If the sailab were to revisit the river villages, all the well- 
irrigated villages would break down at once. All the cultivators 
would be off to the rivers. The tenants in canal villages would 
hesitate at first, but if the sailab showed signs of permanency, they 
would go too. Canal water is simply saildb under more or less control, 
with advantages and disadvantages due to this control. On the canal, 
as a rule, only autumn crops can be raised and brought to maturity with 
canal water ; cultivators have to pay for this water and to assist in 
clearing out the water-courses. On the river, they escape the labor 
and payment, and can raise the more valuable spring crops. And in 
addition, the lands along the river offer better grazing grounds than do 
the more inland tracts. In 1871, when the Klmnwall failed, and 
there was an unusual amount of sailab on the river-banks, in the one 
village of Dipdlpur, 70 tenants abandoned their holdings and settled 
in river villages. 


24. Mr. Saunders has stated, that, “ intelligent agriculturists 
Character of seasons. admit that rain is more frequent than it was 
during the bikh rule in tlie Lahore district; 
they certainly do not admit that here. They talk of the time when 
grass used to grow high enough to hide the cattle grazing. Now-a- 
days people are very glad to get grass high enough to hide a hare. 
But intelligent agriculturists are the last people in the world to be 
believed. It is, however, a notorious fact that for a long period, from 
1861 to 1871, there has been an unusual number of bad seasons. If the 


increase or decrease of vegetation has anything to say to the rain-fall, it is 
obvious that in this district, whcie cultivation has fallen off and where 


the jungle was being cleared away by tens-of-thousands of acres, there 
is no reason to expect the rain-fall to be larger than it was. From 
records in the district office, and personal knowledge, I have prepared 
a statement showing the character of the seasons from 1858-59 to 
1872-73. The letters G., A., I., and B., stand for “good,” “average,” 
“inferior” and “bad,” 
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Year. 

Character of seasons. 

1858-59 

I 

Average rain-fall. Crops injured by hail and rain in April. 

1859-60 

I 

Rain-fall below average. Harvest average. Vast numbers of cattle died. 

1860-61 

B 

Rain*fall below average. Pasturage scanty. Harvest middling. Famine 
year. 

1861-62 

A 

Rain opportune. Harvest average, except in canal villages. Said to 
have failed there. 

1862-63 

g 

Rain abundant. Harvest good. Cotton injured ; especially in Pak- 
pattan. Attributed to curse of Baba Farid. 

1863-64 

I 

Rain scanty. Kharif harvest poor. Cattle disease epidemic in 
autumn. Good average spring harvest owing to unusual inundations 
especially on Ravi. 

1864-65 

B 

Rain failed both harvests. Many cattle died of starvation. Wheat good. 
Gram destroyed by unseasonable inundations. 

1865-66 

G . 

Seasonable rains. Excellent spring harvest. 

1866-67 

I 

Rain scanty. Khaiif poor. Rabi average. Grass scanty. 

1867-68 

A 

Rain apparently average, Kharif good. Rabi below average. Cattle 
better off than in previous year. 

1868-69 

B 

Rain scanty. Kharif bad; grass scarce. Rabi fair. 

1869-70 

G 

Heavy rain. Winter showers scanty. On whole, good year. 

1870-71 

A 

Fair for crops ; bad for grass. On whole, not good. 

1871-72 

B 

Bad for crops and grass. Good floods on rivers. Kh&nvvah failed. 

1872-73 

A 

Heavy autumn rains. Winter rains failed. 



Heavy showers in May 1873 did some injury to crop3, Jowar a 
general failure. Grass good. 


Duriug thcs.-i 15 years there have been 4 average, 3 good, 4 inferior, and 
Famines 4 bad. The great famines do not appear to 

" ‘ ' I J ~' have spared this district. The principal were 

the Tituniwala, Lukiwflla and Markanwaia famines, during the Sikh 
times, and that of 1860-61, during British rule. The Tituniwala 
famine occurred in A. D. 1783 (jau chalis), and was so called from a 
black beetle, “ Titun, ” that was produced in abundance in the dung of 
cattle, and devoured by them in turn. The Lukiwala famine happened 
in A. D. 18113, and the Markanwaia in A. D. 1833. They derive their 
names from grasses that sprang up abundantly when rain did come 
at last. The famine of 1860-61 was severely felt. Many cattle-died, 
and it is said to have permanently raised the price of stock. 

25, The insurrection of 1857 must have affected the prosperity of 
the people. I think the depressed condition of 
Effects of the mutiny, ^he Joya villages on the lower course of the 
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Sutlej may be in part attributed to the heavy fines imposed on them on 
account of their rebellious conduct. The assessment reports of the 
Ravi tahsils do not notice this point; and as the people most concerned 
do not care to say much about what happened in those evil days, it 
is not one brought prominently forward. 

26 The great rise in prices, which has taken place in this district 
R' o in rices as wc ^ as elsewhere, deserves the most atten¬ 

tive consideration. Where rents are not paid 
in cash, but in kind, without any reference to the money value of the 
share received by the landlord, the rise or fall in prices is even more 
important to the person fixing a money assessment than it is in tracts 
where cash rents are the rule. When determining how far a change in 
prices is to influence a change in the revenue demand, it is necessary 
first to settle whether the interests of the Government or the general 
public are to out-weigh those of the district concerned or not. In, 
other words, is the Government to get its share of the produce first of all, 
and are the people of the district to manage as well as they can with the 
remainder; or are they to be fed and clad in moderate comfort first, 
and Government be left to take as much as it can of the remaining 
income of the land ? I believe that at present the interests of a rather 
lawless Punjab district are in such a ease considered superior to those 
of the general public, or rather, that the well-being of such a district is 
of more importance to the public than the few thousand rupees that 
might be got by oppressing it. If so, it it necessary to consider the rise 
in prices only as they concern the surplus produce of the district, after 
the food aud clothing of the people, the renewal of agricultural stock 
and machinery, and other necessary expenses have been provided for. 
What is the surplus produce of the district ? It is hard to say ; but 
probably vory little. There are, roughly speaking, 300,000. people in the 
district; and the cultivated area is nearly 365,000 acres. Deducting 
40,000 acres on account of land devoted to green fodder, at the rate of ® 
of an acre per yoke, there remain 325,000 acres. Of these nearly 32,000 
are under cotton. There remain then 293,000 acres to feed 360,000 
people. At f of a ser per diem tor each person some 2,466,000 mam 
annually would be required to feed the people, which consumption requires 
an average produce of nearly 8$ mans per acre. Adding seed-grain, the 
amount comes to nearly 9J mans per acre. This is a large average 
out-turn, especially when it is remembered that til, sugar-cane, pappy, 
tobacco &c., are included in the 2,93,000; acres. 32,000 acres of cotton 
at li man of cleaned cotton per acre, yield 48,000 mans, of which 
18,000 mans, at 4 lbs. per head of population (vide Statistical Reporter, 
page 80, December 1870 ), for it is a cold district in winter, are required 
for local consumption. The remaining 30,000 mans are worth Rs. 
4,36,000 at 2 sers 12 chitaks the rupee ; less than Rs. 1,36,000 cannot 
be allowed for salt. So the whole surplus is Rs. 3,00,000; this very 
rough calculation will, I think, show that the surplus production of the 
district cannot be very great. It may be said that nearly half the 
population are non-agriculturists, aud they ought to be excluded from 
the calculation. As they are supported almost entirely by the district, 

Y 
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T do not think they should ho. Profits from cattle are not considered, as 
cattle are taxed separately. The following statement shows the 
average annual price of cotton, jowiir, rice, kangni, china, wheat and 
gram, in the towns of Dipalpur and Hujra from 183S to 1871. These 
prices are taken from the books of the kariirs, and represent dealings 
between them and the cultivators. The kariirs fix the prices twice a year 
in Har and Katik. The average price is the average of prices prevailing 
at both seasons in both towns. These towns are selected as being in 
the chief agricultural part of the district. 
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Yeab, 

Cotton 

raw. 

Jowar. 

Rice (cn- 
liusked). 

Kangni. 

China. 

Wheat. 

Gram. 



M. 

s. 

C, 

M. 

s. 

C. 

M. 

s. 

«i 

M. 

s. 

C. 

M. 

s. 

C. 

M. 

s, 

cJ 

M, 

s. 

C 

1882 


0 

13 

0 

1 

c 

1 

0 

22 

8 

1 

20 

0 

1 

10 

0 

0 


K 

1 

B 

0 

1868 


0 

7 

0 

1 

7 

i 

1 

10 

E 

1 

12 

8 

1 

2 

8 

1 

10 

m 

1 

20 

0 

1864 


0 

11 

12 

0 

28 

0 

0 

32 

0 

1 

5 

0 

0 

35 

8 

1 

0 

0 

1 

30 

0 

18(55 


0 

12 

4 

0 

30 

0 

K 

32 

0 

1 

5 

8 

1 

0 

0 

0 

so 

r 

1 

5 

0 

1866 


0 

12 

0 

0 

26 

0 

0 

32 

0 

3 

0 

0 

■ 

32 

0 

■ 

29 

0 

1 

7 

8 

Average of five 
years 

0 

11 

3 

0 

35 

3 

0 

37 

9 

1 

8 

9 

1 

0 

0 

0 

36 

1 

1 

11 

11 

1867 


0 

16 

0 

0 

24 

0 

B 

| 

0 

1 

1 

0 

c 

35 

0 

0 

25 


0 

37 

s 

1868 


0 

12 

0 

0 

1C 

0 
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55 

0 

0 

36 

0 

0 

28 

0 

0 

24 


0 

27 

8 

1869 


0 

12 

8 

0 

19 

0 

o 

26 

8 

m 

28 

0 

0 

25 

8 

0 

37 

0 

0 

£0 

0 

1870 


K 

10 
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0 

22 

8 

■7 

23 

E 

0 

30 

0 

0 

21 

8 

0 

39 

0 

0 

21 

8 

1871 


0 

10 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

24 

8 

0 

35 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 

23 

1 

0 

22 

0 

Average of five 
years 

0 

12 

1 


20 

6 

0 

25 

13 

0 

34 

0 

0 

27 

0 

0 

21 

§ 


25 

11 

Average 

1856 

1842- 

0 

20 

5 

1 

4 

8 

1 

4 

2 

2 

0 

0 

1 

22 

4 

1 

3 

9 

1 

16 

5 

Average 

1871 

1857- 

0 

12 

12 

0 

32 

1 

0 

34 

5 

1 

9 

2 

0 

39 

2 

0 

27 

0 

1 

7 

9 

Average 

1871 

1842- 

c 

16 

8 

0 

39 

5 

0 

39 

3 

1 

24 

9 

1 

10 

11 

0 

35 

4 

1 

11 

15 


The period of 15 years, from 1842 to 185G, may bo looked on as 
that, the prices of which would have been regarded at last settlement, 
and the second period, from 1856-71, as subsequent to last settlement. 
The per-centage of rise, in tho second period, of average prices over 
those of the first period is, as regards— 


Cotton, 
J owar, 
Eice, 
Kangni, 


... 37 p c. 


... 28 
... 22 
... 89 


)) 


Ji 

7> 


China, 

Wheat, 

Gram, 



p c. 

>) )i 


The tendency of prices since has been towards a fall. It is not likely 
that any serious fall will take place, while there are facts which make 
a further rise seem probable. 


27. Another question which arises is, whether the landlord’s 
Landlord's share of pro- share of the produce is large or smaller now 
duoe formerly and now com- than it used to be. Of course, the decrease in 
pared, cultivated area causes the actual income of 

the landlords to be smaller; but does the income in kind now enjoyed 
by the proprietors bear the same proportion to that they enjoyed at 
last settlement as the present cultivated area does to the area then 
cultivated ? I think, if anything, it is less. More fodder has to be 
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grown than formerly ; for cultivation has to a great extent forsaken the 
rivers where natural fodder was abundant, and has increased in the 
inland part of Dipalpur, where pasturage is scanty. Again, the pro¬ 
ductive powers of the land cannot have been improved by ten or 
twelve year’s more cropping. And the new grants have tended to 
reduce the share of the produce obtained by the proprietors. No 
doubt, canal cultivation has to a considerable extent been substituted 
for sailab and banirii cultivation. Probably the canal is superior to 
the sailab ; though usually the kharif cannot hold its ground against 
the rabbi; the change as regards the barani cultivation is certainly for 
the better. In any ease, as regards this matter, there is nothing to 
warrant an increase of assessment. 

28. The assessing officer had further to consider, when framing 
Increase in burdens of bis assessments, that, while the people of the 
people other than land district depended entirely on their land and 
revenue. cattle, the burdens other than land revenue 

laid upon them, such as stamps, income tax, cattle grazing tax, local cess, 
and other cesses, had enormously increased. Any increase in these 
burdens involved a diminution in the ability of the district to bear an 
increased land revenue. 


PART 11.—Fiscal. 


Chapter II.—Now. 


1. The assessments of the Gugora and Montgomery talisils 
The navi and Sutlej tab- were framed by Mr. Roe, who had charge of the 
bi'Is aaac3sed by different settlement at its commencement, and were 
oUlcers. announced by him in 1871. The jamas of 

Pakpattan and Dipalpur were framed and given out by me, in 1873. Mr. 
Roe did his work under the old system, when the sanction of the 
Settlement Commissioner was alone required before announcement; 
and when the form of the assessment report was somewhat different 
from that prescribed in Financial Commissioner’s Book Circular No. XXI 
of 1871, under which I worked, and which rendered it necessary to obtain 
the sanction of Government before bringing out the new assessment. 
Mr. Roe’s assessment reports aro therefore given nearly in extenso, 
while extracts from those of Pakpattan and Dipalpur will be- sufficient. 


Tahsil Gugera. 

" At the regular settlement only the cis-Ravi tract was known 
as the Gugera parganah, the trans-Ravi lands 
being formed into the separate parganah of 
SayadwiiLa; this has since been abolished, and 
the Gugera parganah now comprises both banks • of the Ravi, on the 


General features of the 
parganah. 
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north adjoining the Sharakpur, and on the south the Chunian parganahs 
of the Lahore district. But several villages on each side which 
formerly belonged to the Gugera now form part of the Montgomery 
Chants tab,si). This arrangement, which was made 

long before the present revision of the settle- 
merit, has, of course, rendered any comparison between the figures and 
statistics in tho last settlement report and those now submitted 
impossible. The totals which relate to previous settlement have been 
obtained by adding of tho statistics of the villages in detail, and 
necessarily differ widely from the totals in the printed report.? 


3. I shall detail hereafter the circles into which the parganah 
. , . , has been divided for purposes of assessment 

and how far they correspond with those adopted 
by Captain Elphinstono. The general feature of the cultivation is that 
we have now passed beyond the region of rain, and therefore we find, 


with the exception of a few isolated spots on the borders of the Lahore 
district, no bariini cultivation properly so called, that is, there are no 
high lands which produco crops simply from the influence of the 
l’aiu-fall. Tho main dependence of the cultivators is on the Ravi, the 
sailab from which reaches the villages on either bank to a distance of 
about ten miles. Such villages constitute tho present bet chaks. 
Beyond them is a tract not favored with sailab, but sufficiently near tho 
Ravi to be kept tolerably moist, the depth of tho water being from 25 
to 35 feet. The cultivation hero depends almost entirely on wells, and 
two assessment circles have been formed of the villages so situated. The 
trans-Ravi circle is called CbfUii Par, the cis-Ravi one Shumali Gunji, 
that is tho strip of land lying to the north of tho Gunji bar. Another 
assessment circle is formed by the villages lying along the Deg, which 
enters tho parganah in tho north comer from the Lahore district, and 
joins the Ravi not far from the boundaries of the Montgomery tahsil. 
Here the general means of cultivation is irrigation from jhalars on tho 
Deg ; but some of the villages most favorably situated get a supply of 
sailab from that nala; and wells are by no means rare. The remaining 
assessment circles contain only scattered wells in the Sundal bar, 
trans-Ravi, and the Gunji bar, cis-Ravi; they differ from the chain 
chaks in that, as tho depth of water has increased greatly, it is only 
here and there that, owing to some accidental advantage of the soil, wells 
can be sunk, consequently we find these dotted about at great distances 
from one another; and there is scarcely an estate which deserves the 
name of a village. 


4. “ The regular settlement, like all others that have been made, 

Working of tho regular or ca . n be made in tllis tract > labored under 
settlement! ° the disadvantage of the uncertainty attaching 

to the sailab. This, in the bet chaks, is so 
great that the utmost a settlement officer can do is to fix a jama 
which he hopes will work tolerably well on the whole. But almost 
immediately after Ire has fixed it, all his calculations may be upset by 
a mere freak of the Ravi ; a village which has usually had a good 
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supply of sailab aucl has been assessed on a belief in its continuation, 
may suddenly find itself without any; whilst its neighbour, which 
obtained a light jama on the supposition that it seldom got 
sailab, suddenly receives a large and regular supply. In addition 
to this, the year in which the measurements of the regular settlement 
were made was an unusually good one for sailiib, so good that the 
produce and rate jamas were greatly in excess of the one actually 
imposed. The figures are :— 

Rate jama ... .. Rs. SG.718 

Produce „ @ 1 gross ... ... „ 85,198 

Do- j> @5 it would only be ... „ 5(1,800 

Actual „ „ 71,032 


Soon after the new jamas wero fixed, the sailab began to fail; but 
owing to the general moderation of the assessment, and the profits made 
in good years, no distress was immediately felt. By 1SG7, however, 
the difficulties of collection had become so great that Mr. Blytb, the 
Deputy Commissiouev, who, I need hardly say, is an old settlement 
officer of the greatest experience, was compelled to apply to Government 
to suspend and reduce the demand in the more distressed villages. 
These suspensions and reductions were continued with some modifica¬ 
tions until the new jamas were announced in February last. 

5. “As stated in last para, it was in 1867 that the distress 

,, caused by the failure of the sailab began to 

ment operations. attract attention, and caused orders to bo given 

for the revision of the settlement almost as soon 
as the term of the former settlement had expired. 

6. “ The first step was the preparation of tho village note books, 

, . , (form No. Ill) in which wero carefully entered 

all balances that had occurred and remissions 
that had been granted. As soon as these wore ready, they were sent 
. T . „ . to the tahsildar of Gugera, Mobaiik Ali, an 

officer who had been long employed m this 
parganah, for him io enter his opinion on the jama that should be 
imposed for the new settlement; but the object of causing him to do 
this is not so much to ascertain, even approximately, what the 
new jama ought to be, as to bring to record the personal knowledge 
of tho tahsildar. He can state whether a village has been prospering 
or decaying under the old settlement, and he can usually point out 
without difficulty the cause of this decay or prosperity. No opinion 
of the Extra Assistant Commissioner was recorded, because this officer 
was changed so often. ******** 


Data for assessment, 
that had been granted. 
Village Note Books. 


7. “ Whilst the measurements were in progress and the village 
Personal notes by settle- note hooks were being prepared, I was employed 
ment officer. in obtaining as much personal knowledge of 

the country as possible, and in collecting such data as would be useful 
to me hereafter. I visited nearly every one of the villages in which 
balances had occurred and made notes of their condition. In many of 
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these visits, Mr. Elyth kindly accompanied me, and gave me the most 
valuable instruction as to the points to which a settlement officer 
should particularly direct his attention; the reports that from time to 
time I prepared in conjunction with him, on suspensions and remissions 
in the distressed villages, greatly aided the acquisition of a knowledge 
of the general work of assessment, 

8, “ Before detailing my own proceedings in revising the settle- 

Cfiptain Elphinstone’a merit, I will give an abstract of the remarks 
assessment report. made by Captain Elphinstone, in reporting 

his assessment, parganah by parganah, at the regular settlement. 
I made this abstract myself in the beginning of 1868. 

“ I.—The main dependence of the zaminddrs is on the sailab, but 
there is also irrigation from wells and from the Nikki canal. Under 
the Sikhs, each well, which waters about 25 acres, was assessed at from 
Its. 12 to Its. 15, which is very low; but a low assessment was fixed: Istly, 
to encourage agriculture; 2ndly, to favor the Khatris, who own several 
estates here. The fail' assessment would be from Rs. 22 to Es. 35 for first 
class wells. The lands watered by the Nikki were measured yearly by 
the district officer, and anas 8 ubi&na charged on each acre of crops 
that reached maturity. The first summary settlement was based on 
the average collection of the preceding 5 years, and was too high. It 
was reduced at the second summary settlement, which was based on 
the capacity of irrigation of each village, and was fair. But the rate 
of collection in villages held kMm tahsil was too high; this and the 
assessment of the jiigirs have been considerably reduced. 

“ II.—The old division of the parganah into taluqas has been 
disregarded, and the following chaks formed :— 

1. Chalc chdhi —High hangar lands entirely dependent on 

wells. 

2. Chalc sailab. —Adjoining bangar; sailab lands in the north 

of the parganah, partly dependent on wells. 

3. Chak sailab. —Regular saililb lands to the south. 

4. Chalc nahri. —Lands irrigated from the Nikki canal. 

"III.—I. Chalc chain. —Cultivation well and barAni; but the latter 
is mainly found in the hollows in the bar, and has no rabi crops. 
The basis of the assessment was mainly a thorough examination of the 
capabilities of each well. Wells were divided into 1st and 2nd classes. 
Taking the Government share to be § of the proprietor’s batai, i. e, 
J gross produce, the result would be an average tax of Rs. 23 per well, 
or from Es. 22 to Es. 35 for first class, and from Rs. 12 to Rs. 22 for 2nd. 
This estimate was also checked, by— 

i. Produce estimate, carefully prepared by the tahsilddr and 
intelligent zanimdfirs, and by actual experiment. 

it. Plough jama, of Es. 5 per plough; but this was useless, 

Hi. Tahsildar’s doul. 
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iv. Rate jama—at chilli Re. 1; Mrini 0-8-0; jadid 0-4-0 
(jadid was assessed thus, because of the great trouble 
of clearing the jungle.*) 

The above estimates were greatly modified by tho circumstances 
of the different villages. 

The same data havo formed the basis of the assessment of the 
other chaks. 

Additional remarks. 

" IV— i. Chak chahi .—The baraui crops are generally aided by one 
or two waterings from the wells. Cultivators not industrious, but 
ready to abandon their lauds for the sailab tracts. Sailab used to visit 
this chak, but has entirely ceased since 1852, and this has caused 
great distress to some of the estates ; on the other baud, those estates 
which never benefited by the sailab, have improved. On the whole, the 
rate of the second summary settlement, which fell at 0-14-3 per acre of 
cultivation, has had to be reduced to 0-12-9. 

“V.— ii. Chak sailab—adjoining hangar .—Numerous budhs and 
jhils are found here, but the chak suffered greatly from the alteration 
in the course of the Ravi in 1852; tho proprietors, Kharrals, at once threw 
up their lands or diminished their cultivation. Great reductions were 
granted at the second summary settlement; but even these were not 
sufficient, and its rate of 0-14-9 has been reduced to 13 anas, the land 
being very similar to that of the nalui chak. 

“VI.— in. Chak sailab .—Possesses many wells, but depends almost 
entirely on the sailab. Soil aud cultivation very good, but tho proprie¬ 
tors, Kharrals, lazy. The second summary settlement is admitted -to 
have been a very fair one; but in some cases it was unevenly distri¬ 
buted. 

“VII.— iv. Chak nald .—On account of the great uncertainty of the 
supply of water, it has been impossible to fix any abiaua. The 
proprietors, Kharrals and Khiches, cultivate industriously. The general 
condition of the villages has greatly improved, and tho rate of tiro second 
summary settlement of 0-11-3 has been raised to anas 13. 

“ VIII.— General remarks .—The soil is generally inferior to that of 
Gugera parganah. The cultivation is mainly 
Parganah SayadwAla. confiued to the lands watered by the Ravi and 
the Deg nallah, but on the intervening lands the chief dependence ia 
on wells, although the estates there occasionally benefit from the sailab. 
There is scarcely any cultivation (barani) in the bar, where the soil 
is very arid, and the water bad and found only at a great depth. 

y IX.—This parganali has been divided into three chaks, viz,— 

1. Chak chahi or lands lying between the Deg and Kavi. 

2. Chak Deg or lands watered by the Deg. 

3. Chak sailab ditto Ravi, 

♦So like most words, "jadid” has two meanings here : 1—laud recently cleared from 
jungle j 2—lands recently thrown out of cultivation.—\V, IS. P, 
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This has been sub-divided into class I. or northern part; class 
II. Dekadi, or southern part, through which the Deg is 
said to have flowed formerly. 

“ X.—1. Gliak Cliuhi. —The soil is cliikui, and the produce wheat 
and a little tobacco. The proprietors are chiefly A wans and Khatris. 
The 1st summary settlement was not high, but its pressure was very 
unequal; the second summary settlement was very fair: hut this also 
was unequally distributed. The jamas were :— 

1st summary settlement ... .. r Rs. 0,907 

2nd do. do. ... ... „ 5,969 

Regular do. _ .. .. „ 0,243 

The present increase is entirely due to the assessment of 17 new 
wells at Rs. 327 and new laud at Rs. 355, so that there has really been 
a reduction. 

Rates—chahi. Re. 1-2-0; bardni 0-6-0; jadid 0-3-0. 


“ XI.—2. Chak Dag. —The soil is “ silcand,” and the produce rice. 
The wells are numerous, but only used when irrigation from the Deg 
fails ; the proprietors are chiefly Mania and Kharrals. There has been 
a great deterioration in the supply of water from the Deg of late years. 
The jamas were :— 

1st summary settlement ... ... Rs. 7,431 

2nd do. do. ... ... „ 0,400 

Regular do. ... ... „ 7,020 

The first summary settlement was light, hut reduction had to be given 
on account of the drought. The second summary settlement was too 
low. The present settlement includes Rs. 513 from new estates. 

“ Rates,—chdhi Re. 1-0; chahi nahri 1-4-0; saildb 0-12 ( fixed low 
a account of its unccrtainity) ; bdrdui 0-0-0. 

“ XII.— Hi. Chak Saildb. —The proprietors are mainly Kharrals 
and Wattus; scarcely any estates depend solely on wells. The crops 
are generally sown on sailab land, and then occasionally watered. 

Class I., or northern division. Here the banks of the river are high 
and the saildb less tliau in the other class ; the soil is also rather inferior. 

Class II., Dekadi. Although the soil is better, the lands suffer from 
excessive inundation, which, first, prevents the cultivators from sowing 
at the proper time ; second, produces an amount of jungle which it is very 
difficult to clear away. 


XIII.— iv. Chak Deg .—At the first summary settlement there 
was a sand-bank, which prevented the water reaching these villages; this 
had disappeared at the second summary settlement, but the assessment 
was only laid on wells; probably from collusion, no notico was taken of 
the saildb; consequently an enhancement has taken place on the whole 
chak which is really due to this class. The rate of summary settle¬ 
ment was Re. 0-13-6, which has now been raised to 0-14-6. 

1st summary settlement . Rs. 47,522 

2nd do. do. ... . „ 38,040 

Regular settlement ... ... ... „ 40,004 


w 


• • « 
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Chahi. Sailab. Chdhi. Saildb Bardni. 

Rates—Classl. 180 1 12 0 140 0 10 0 

„ Class II. 140 180 120 0 10 0 

“ XIY.— General. —S&wan Mai assessed the district by a tax from Rs. 

12 to 40 on each •well (which was fair, hut unequally 
distributed owing to favoritism), and by kankut on 
the sailab lands, from which ho realized about treble the 
amount of the present jama. The basis of the present 
settlement is : 1.—collections of the last summary settle¬ 
ment ; 2:—produce return ; 3.—measurements ; 4.—per¬ 
sonal enquiry. 

“ 9. When all the statistics were ready, that is at the end of 1870, 
Basis of the new assess- 1 proceeded to Gugera and there met Mr. 

meritarranged by Mr. Myth, Blyth, who gave me the benefit of his advice 

Deputy Commissioner, and experience as to the amount of relief which 

should be granted, and the rates that might be adopted for several of 
the assessment circles. When these points had been settled roughly, 
1 proceeded to assess each circle in detail and write my remarks in the 
village note books. I laid the result before you, with the following 
short report on the state of the parganah, and the principles by which 
I had been guided, when you visited Gugera at the beginning of the 
present year. 

“10. I .A rea. —The statistics shew that whilst the total area is 
Eeport submitted to Settle- nearly the same as that of the last settlement, 

ment Commr. at Gugera. «&., 236,767 as against 235,333* acres, and 

whilst about 1,000 acres of mailfi have been resumed, the waste land 1 
increased considerably, viz., from 19,130 to 25,494 acres. In the sa\ 
way much land formerly under cultivation or jadid has now to b 
classed as culturable. Consequently the assessable area, i. e., cultivated + 
jadid, has decreased from 96,048 to 78,253 acres, but as of this the 
jadid has increased from 12,793 to 19,479, the area actually under 
cultivation has fallen from 83,255 to 58,774 acres, a decrease of no less 
than 27 per cent. Taking each side of the Ravi separately, we find that 
the falling off has been greatest in the trans-Ravi villages, where the 
assessable area has decreased from 51,324 to 37,025 acres, and the 
cultivated from 43,922 to 27,099, or 15,823 acres, i. e., 36 per cent. On 
the cis-Ravi villages, the decrease has been from 44,724 to 41,228 on 
the assessable, and from 40,333 to 31,675 acres on the cultivated area, 
giving a decrease on the latter of 8,05S acres, or 21 per cent. The 
cultivated area has not been discussed under the detailed headings 
of irrigated, sailab and barani, because the statistics on these points are 
unreliable; that is, under the head “ irrigated ’’ is included land irrigated 
from wells and inundation canals ; it was also fouud that alluvial land 
was entered by some patwdris as sailab and by others as barani. - }- 
There is really no such thing as barani land in the parganah, meaning 

* Exclusive of “ wells .”—W. E. P. 

t X took a good deal of trouble to have tlic error corrected,—W. E, P, 
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by "Mr£ni” a high land depending solely on rain. The so-called " Mrfini 
kasht” is the cultivation existing in various low-lands which have been 
kept moist by the drainage of the country naturally flowing into them. 
Such land is really an inferior sailab. So also is the land watered by 
the inundation canals, which are mere cuts for facilitating the approach 
of the sailab. The real aspect of the cultivation is this—nearly 1,200 
wells protect, on an average of 20 acres each, 24,000 acres; tho 
remainder of tho 58,774, i. e. 34,774 acres, depends on the Ravi. 

“ II. The aspect of the parganah under this head is rather more 
promising than the statistics of its area would 
Capabilities and resources. f ead us £ cxpect . Whilst the ploughs have 

fallen off from 10,200 to 8,911, the population has increased from. 
72 650 to 73,997 ; the cattle from 46,844 to 134,105 ; and the wells from 
1,543 to 1,588. .The statistics regarding the population are probably 
very fairly correct, though possibly those of the last settlement are not 
so reliable as those of the present, which have been taken from the last 
census papers. I do not believe the cattle have increased nearly to the 
extent stated, though no doubt the increase has been perceptible. The 
present statistics are taken from the tirni papers, and are probably 
rather over the mark, for, in some cases, the patwaris have not under¬ 
stood their orders and have enumerated the sheep and goats as cattle, 
whilst those of the last settlement would be under it. The wells 
actually in use are about 10 per cent, less than those at the last settle¬ 
ment ; the increase in the total number is due to the greater number 
of those out of use, which are capable of being repaired. These statistics 
corroborate those of the area, in showing that the condition of the cis- 
Ravi villages is much better than that of the trans-Ravi ones. As it has 
been impossible to obtain the statistics on which the produce estimates 
e the last settlement were founded, it cannot be ascertained how far 
juperior crops have given place to inferior, or vice versd, 

“III. The 1 st summary settlement jama was Rs. 76,144, which 
was reduced at the 2 nd summary settlement 
Assessment. f 0 60 309 . fact, the 2nd can hardly be 

classed as a distinct settlement, it was merely a revision made by Major 
Marsden, tho district officer, on account of the pressure of the first 
summary settlement. As jtigirs were excluded from these, no compari¬ 
son can be based on them for whole chaks, but for separate villages 
tho 2 nd summary settlement is said to have been fair, but not always 
equally distributed. The regular settlement jama amounted to Rs. 
71,032 including j&girs, which gives a rate on the 96,048 acres then 
assessable of Re. 0-11-9, and of 0-13-8 on the 83,255 acres cultivated. 
The jama for sambat 1,927, i- e., before the current year, is Rs. 71,630; 
this applied to the present areas gives on the assessable Rs. 0-14-7, and 
Rs. 1-3-6 on the cultivated per acre. On the other hand, the rates of 
Rs. 0-11-9 per acre assessable and Rs. 0-13-8 per acre cultivated, would 
give jamas of Rs. 57,467 and Rs. 50,203 respectively. If these 
jamas were, accepted, they would involve a reduction of Rs. 14,163 
and Rs. 21,427 or nearly of 20 and 30 per cent, on the present one. 
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“ XV. It will be seen that the statistics as to the area shew a great 
General remarks on fixing decay, which would justify the lowering of 
new jama. the jama some 25 per cent., whilst the statistics 

as to the resources and capabilities, though not shewing much 
improvement, do not prove anything like the same amount of distress. 
It is also seen that the trans-Ravi have suffered far more than 
the Cis-Ravi tracts. This entirely agrees with my own experience 
derived from a personal inspection of the parganah. There has been 
a very great decrease in the cultivation on account of the failure of the 
sailab, which has failed more on the further side of the river than on 
this. The well tracts have remained on the whole much the same as 
at last settlement, and cultivation has slightly extended in new lands. 
But this general decay of agriculture has not been felt so severely by 
the people as it might have been, and the reason is that they have been 
able to fall back on their cattle. They are generally bad farmersand very 
lazy. Although the whole of the ehaks on each side of the Ravi 
might he protected easily by wells, the people will not sink them; 
they prefer waiting for the sailab, and if it fails them they can pay 
their jama by mortgaging their villages, and support themselves by 
the produce of their cattle, 

“V. Still, although relief to the extent shown by the area statistics 
is not required, some is undoubtedly necessary. In no cliak is the 
prosperity so great as to justify an increase, and yet in many relief 
must be granted. In the commencement of 18G8, I accompanied the 
Deputy Commissioner through the tracts that were suffering most, 
and we proposed that in 18 villages, paying a jama of about Rs. 8,000, 
Rs. 1,007, which had been suspended by the Deputy Commissioner, 
should be remitted, and the jama at once reduced by that amoun 
This was a reduction of 12 per cent, on the suffering villages; it w 
not thought that this was all that was necessary; it was merely wifi, 
it was absolutely indispensable should be instantly given to a few c 
the most distressed tracts. It was hoped that the remainder might 
wait till the general revision of the assessment. But the harvests 
of 18G8-G9 were not good, and it became necessary to propose a further 
relief to the extent of Rs. 3,030. 

“VI. Whilst at Gugera last cold weather, I discussed the matter 
fully with Mr. Blyth; our opinion was that'in all probability it would be 
found that a relief of 10 percent, on the cis-Ravi and 20 per cent, on the 
trans-Ravi chaks, which would have the effect of lowering the jama to 
Rs. G0,0G8, and giving a reduction of Rs. 10,230, or 1 t o per cent, on the 
whole jama, would he fair. 

“VII. After taking this general view of the parganah, I proceeded 
to assess the chaks in detail. The arrangement of these chaks or 
assessment circles corresponds in the main with that of Colonel 
Elphinstone, though it differs a little in detail and in the names. On 
this side of the Ravi, which formed the old Gugera parganah, the 
following chaks were arranged :— 

1. Bet Purana Gugera.—Corresponds with the old sail&b 
Gugera and part of the Nahri chak. 
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2. Bet Urdr.—Sailab adjoining bangar and part of the 

Naliri chat. 

3. Shumali Gunji.—Chahi ebak. 

4. Gunji Kliaa ] Contain only a few scattered wells in 

5. Gunji Janubi J the bar. 

Both of the bat chaks contain the lands which depend mainly 
on the sailab from the Ravi; Bet Purana Gugera being next to the 
Montgomery parganah, and Bet Urar next to the Lahore district. 
Shumali Gunji is next to Bet Urar, but further inland. Across the 
Ravi the assessment circles have been but little altered; they are—• 

1. Bet Par.—Corresponds with sailab S ay ad w ala. 

2. Chahi Par „ „ Chahi „ 

3- Deg „ „ Deg 

4. Sandal Bar.—Contains scattered wells. 

“ VIII. The villages generally have not suffered much, and the 
Cis R t jama required rather redistribution than 

' 1 L reduction. My remarks on each chak entered 

in the No. IV statement show the ground on which my proposed 
assessment was based. From these No. IV statements I have excluded 
the scattered wells, as to include them would only derange the statistics. 
The total of my proposals tor the Cis-Ravi villages is Rs. 34,450 and 
2(50 for banjar chaks. Initial—34,710, to be raised in 5 years by 
Rs. 357, i. e., to Rs. 35,067, and in 10 years by Rs. 225 more—in all 
Rs. 35,292. This is a reduction of Rs. 3,063-7-0, or 8 per cent, initial, 
and of Rs. 2,481 or 6 per cent, after 10 years. But it must be 
remembered that the cesses to be paid have been increased by 
31 * per cent., i. e„ 1 per cent., each for zaildars and ala lambardars, 
1 per cent, roads, and 1 per cent, post, so that the total to be 
collected shows a reduction of 44 per cent, at once, and only 2J per 
cent, hereafter; still I think that is rather more than is required, and 
the reason is that my proposals for Bet Purana Gugera are somewhat 
too low, I did not revise them, because I thought that as I was going 
to Jay them before the Settlement Commissioner personally, it would 
bo better to leave the revision to him, 

“IX. 


Trans-navi. 


Except in isolated cases, reduction in the Deg and Chahi 
cliaks was not necessary, but the Bet Par has 
suffered generally, and considerable relief is 
required there. My proposals were for a total of Rs. 30,120 initial, 
against the present jama of Rs. 33,857-8 ; i. e., a reduction of Rs. 3,737-8 
or 11 per cent. Rs. 377 would be recovered in 5 years, and Rs. 365 more 
in 10 years, when the jama would bo Rs. 30,862, i. e., 2,995 or 8 per cent, 
less than at present. Adding the cesses, the reduction is only 74 per 
cent, now, and 4J- per cent, after 10 years. 

X. The total of the chaks shows a proposed immediate reduction 
of Rs. 6,801, ur 9 per cent., adding cesses 64 per cent. only. To tha 


The actual increase is only 2 \ per cent., para, 19,—W, E, p, 
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Above must be added the total of the scattered wells. This makes the 
present jama (St. 1927) Rs. 78,032-11-0, and the proposed one 
Its. 70,753 initial, and Rs. 72,165 after 10 years. The proposed reduction 
is therefore Rs. 7,240 or 9 per cent, now, and Rs. 5,868 or 7 per cent, 
after 10 years. Adding the cesses, the decrease is only 5J and 3-1 per 
cent, respectively; this is a much more favorable result than might 
have been anticipated. 


“ 11. The whole of my proposed assessments were revised by you, 
, village by village, and the following table 

shows the result of your revision in each circle. 
It also shows how far the new jama differs from the various estimates 
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"12. It will be seen from this that in all the assessment cii'cles, 
Settlement officer's pro- the jamas fixed by you are in excess of my 
posal raised by Settlement proposals. In the regular chaks they exceed 
Commissioner. them by Rs. 3,555, and in the whole parganah 

by Rs. 3,817. Of this difference, Rs. 1,863 occurs in the cis-Ravi chaks, 
my proposals for which I felt, as stated in my former report, to be 
somewhat low. In the trans-Ravi chaks the difference is Rs. 1,692: 
of this Rs. 970 occurs in Bet Par, and Rs. 449 in the Deg chak. ThiB 
difference is not sufficiently great to require any detailed explanation; 
but I believe it may he accounted for by the fact that, in the Bet Par 
you considered the great extent of the culturable waste and the large 
number of the cattle to prove that relief to the extent proposed by me 
was unnecessary, whilst in the Deg chak many of the former jamas 
were so low that it was possible to take an increase which rendered 
the reduction on the whole circle merely nominal. 

" 13. In comparing the new jama with the present one and with 
the various estimates, I leave the scattered 
jarna w P ith eshmates. CW wells out of consideration, because in so many 

of them, and more especially in the most 
prosperous estates, the term of settlement has not yet expired. In 
such cases it has been impossible to take an immediate increase, 
however much the estimates might warrant one. Thus, whilst in the 
regular chaks the produce estimate is about Rs. 23 per cent, in excess 
of the actual jama in the wells, it is no less than 60 per cent, in excess. 
For tho whole of the regular chaks, the new jama is much the same 
as the tahsfkbu’s and the plough estimates; it is below the produce, 
but above the rate estimate. As regards this discrepancy, it is hardly 
necessary to observe that no one would think of taking a produce 
estimate as an infallible guide; and in the present case the difference 
between it and tho actual jama has been increased by the fact 
that, although when the settlement operations were commenced, the 
country was suffering from drought, yet before the measurements 
were completed, there had been good rains; in consequence of this 
the supply of sailiib in some villages was far above the average, and 
the produce estimate became practically useless. The new jama is 
above the rate estimate, because the latter was worked out on tho 
area as given by the now measurements, and the falling off in 
cultivation shown by these would point to a reduction which tho 
statistics regarding resources would prove to he unnecessary. 

“ 14. In tho regular chaks, the new jama gives a decrease of 
Rs. 3,505 or 4 8 per cent., vis: 1,460 or 38 per 
decrease! mcrcase and cent. cis-Ravi, and 2,045 or 6 per cent. trans- 
Ravi. The greatest per-centage of reduction 
is the ono of 10 per cent, in the Sandal Bar, but this is entirely 
owing to the reduction of the jama of the village of Sarwarke which 
was suffering greatly. In Bet Bar the reduction is 1,929 or 8 per 
cent., very little considering that the cultivated area has fallen off’nearly 
.28 per cent. In the Bet Purana Gugera the reduction is. 1,233 or G.'G 
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per cent.; this may be accounted for by the fact that, the circle contains 
4 or 5 large estates, like Gugera and Fatahpur, which have not only 
suffered from failure of saihib, but have also been seriously injured 
by the removal of the sadar station. The relief granted to them 
exceeds that granted to the whole chak; or, in other words, 
excluding these villages, the new jama for Bet Purana Gugera is in 
excess of the old. In the remaining chaks and in the wells the 
alteration is merely nominal; it is in all cases less than 3 per cent., 
and is thus more than covered by the extra cesses. 


“ 15. Taking the parganah as a whole, including the wells, there 
is an immediate decrease of Rs. 3,681 or 17 
Final result. per cent, on the jama for sambat 1927, i. e. 

A.l). 1870-71. The extra cesses reduce this decrease to little move 
than 1 per cent.; and if to these be added the cesses imposed under 
the Local Rates Act, we find on the whole land is more heavily taxed 
in this parganah than it was before. Leaving out all consideration 
of cesses, the reduction now given will he more than recovered at the 
end of 10 years. 

“ 16. The whole of the new jamas were taken up, without difficulty 
except for Jhanira, which was reserved for your orders, and has, I 
believe, since been taken up by the proprietors. 

Taiisil Montgomery. 


“ 2, This parganah is a continuation of the Gugera one, and 
like it extends to the lands on both sides of 
u^anah 1 featuTea ° f the the river. Its general features are also the 
pargana same, that is, the cultivation depends mainly 

on the sailab of the Ravi, and tlio villages on either bank of the 


river form the Bet cliaks. Beyond these lie the circles in which 
irrigation from wells is possible, and these again shade off into the 
tracts where the wells are very scattered, and irrigation becomes 
impossible, except under some chance advantage of locality. We 
have now passed entirely beyond the region of rain, and the 
barani crops that were found hero and there at Gugera near the 
Lahore boundary are here quite unknown. The north bank of 
the Ravi is decidedly inferior to similar land in Gugera; the reason 
is that not only is the sailab naturally more precarious, but that 
the villages generally are at some distance from the river, and 
to receive any sailab at all, it is necessary for them to make water¬ 
courses. In the construction of these a very large amount of capital 
has been expended, and I am sorry to say, often to no purpose. 
Sometimes the failure is due to the ignorance of the villagers; it is 


very difficult for men totally destitute of all scientific knowledge, 
and working by the roughest rule of thumb to construct a channel 
several miles long, without making any mistakes in engineering. 
The wonder is that they make so few; and even when they have 
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made almost none, a change in the course of the river will often 
render all tlieir work useless. It is quite disheartening to ride 
through this part of the country and see the number of works which 
really represent simply so much money thrown away. On the south 
side of the Ravi, the case is different, and I consider the land decidedly 
superior to similar land, in Gugera. The reason is that the Sukh 
Ravi is gradually approaching, the river, and the area subject to sailab 
is narrowed and rendered more manageable. Although the Sukh Ravi 
can never be said to become a stream, yet during the rains a consider¬ 
able amount of water collects in it, both from the river and actual 
drainage. This supply is sometimes so great as to give the adjoining 
villages actual sailab, and even when it does not do this, it benefits 
them by keeping the soil moist, and affording excellent pasture for 
the cattle. Besides the Sukh Ravi there are many other old nallahs 
and budhs which collect water in the rains and help to fertilize 
the country. 

“ IS. 3. In my report on Gugera parganah, I have already 
explained the working of the regular 
t ° f tlie settlement, the appearance of distress in the 
saillib villages, my visits to those villages, 
often in company with Mr. Blvth, Deputy Commissioner, the 
proposals made for suspension and remission of the Government 
demand, and the mode in which the village note books were prepared. 
Those remarks- apply to this parganah, and it is unnecessary for 
me to repeat them. I will therefore proceed at once to explain the 
new assessments; but before doing so, I will give an abstract of 
Captain Elphinstone’s parganah report; which explains the basis 
of the regular settlement which has now been revised. The -name of 
the parganah has been changed from Ilarrappa to Montgomery, and 
its limits have been altered. 

“ 19 4. The main dependence of the zamindars is on the sailab, 

which is more extensive and of better quality 
Abstract of Captam the left hank of the Ravi; wells are 

numerous and good, but there are no canals, 
nor are any needed. Under the Sikhs this parganah was administered 
by Di wan Sawan Mai, who taxed each well at Rs. 10 or Rs. 20, leaving 
one rent free when a new village was founded; and realized by batfii or 
kankiit from the remainder of the cultivated lands. The first 
summary settlement was fair, but its distribution was unequal; the 
second was made after three years of drought, aud great reductions were 
granted, which were probably intended to be only temporary; at tlie 
present assessment therefore several enhancements have been made, but 
not to the extent actually warranted. The parganah has been divided 
into 4 cliaks, viz 

1. Cis-Ravi sal Mb, subject to inundation. 

2. Do. chahi, dependent on wells. 

3. Trans-Ravi sailab- or daryfu chak. 

4. Do. chahi or cliak Kamalia. 


X 
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" I. Chak sailab—Cis-Ravi. —Soil good, but the proprietors, 
Katinas, prefer cattle breeding to agriculture. Scarcely any kharif 
crop; little irrigation and only to bring the crops to maturity. Jamas, 
1st summary settlement, Its. 20,166 ; 2nd summary settlement, Rs. 14,487; 
regular settlement, Rs. 17,941. Rates of 2nd summary settlement on 
cultivation Rs. 0-12-9, now raised to Rs. 0-15-10, viz., chahi Rs. 1-3-0 ; 
chahi sailab Rs. 1-8-0; sailab Rs. 1-5-0; barani Rs. 0-G-0. These rates 
are lower than those of the similar tracts of the Gugera parganah on 
account of (1) the habits of the people;—(2) previous low tax¬ 
ation. 

“ II. Chal' chahi — Cis-Ravi. —Greater part of the crops barani and 
grown in hollows of the Bar. Kharif entirely barani; rabi almost en¬ 
tirely ehiihi. 1st summary settlement, Rs. 100 ; 2hdsummarysettlement, 
Rs. 5G0; regular settlement, Rs. 822; rates chahi Re. 1; barani 
Rs. 0-8-0. 

“III. Chak Darydi — Trans-Ravi sailab —Soil the same as chak 
No. I, but the proprietors are better agriculturists, and there are more 
■wells; on the other hand the sailab is less abundant. 1st summary 
settlement Rs. 31,705; 2nd summary settlement, Rs. 26,173; regular 
settlement Rs. 28,252. Rates—chahi Rs. 1-4-0 ; chahi sailab Rs. 1-8-0 ; 
sailab Rs. 1-6-0; barani Rs. 0-6-0. 

“IV. Chak Kamalia. — Trans-Ravi chtUii. —Soil fair, but requires 
much watering, each well only irrigating about 12 acres. No barani; 
cultivators lazy. The rate of the 1st summary settlement was about 
Rs. 15 por well; this was reduced (though there was no sufficient reason 
for this ) at 2nd summary settlement 30 per cent., but it would be 
impracticable to raise this again to any extent without causing 
discontent and the abandonment of lands; the enhancement that has 
taken place is entirely due to new wells. 

“ 1st summary settlement, Rs. 872; 2nd summary settlement, 
Rs. 628; regular settlement, Ra. 1,188. Rates cliahi Rs. 1-1-0 ; barani 
Rs. 0-6-0, 


“ 20. V.—Captain Elphinstone’s remark that, the sailab of the right 
„ , , bank (i. e. trans-Ravi) was superior to that 

tribution o£ chaka. ot the left bank was doubtless true at the time, 

but it ceased to be true soon after the last 


settlement was made. Not that the quality of the sailab deteriorated,— 
the fault was that it ceased almost entirely in those villages which were 
at any distance from the river. It will he seen, when the new assess¬ 
ment is reviewed, that the distress is almost entirely confined to the 
trans-Ravi tracts. A re-arrangement has been made of the assessment 
circles. In the alluvial or Bet cliaks, as they arc now called, it was 
found by experience that at each end of the parganah the estates were 
superior to those in the middle ; accordingly on the Gugera side, the 
Bet Nur Shah circle, and on the Mooltan side, the Bet Chichawatm circle, 
were marked off. Each of these circles contain lands on both sides 


of the river. The alluvial land in the centre forms two more Bet chaks, 
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the trans-Ravi the Bat Par chak, and the cis-Ravi the Bet Harappa- 
As regards the well chaks, all the trans-Ravi wells lying beyond the 
Bet chaks have been formed as before into one assessment circle, which 
is called the Sandal Bar circle, instead of chak Kara,ilia. On this side 
of the Ravi, the former chak ch.llii Harappa has been divided into 3 
circles, the wells being grouped according to their situation with 
reference to the high ridge of the Gunji Bar ; those lying to the north 
of this ridge forming the Gunji Slmmali chak ; those to the south, the 
Gunji Janubi, and those on the ridge itself, the Gunji kluis. These 
clinks are merely a continuation of the Gugera chaks of the same 
name. 


“21. VI.—The No. V statement shows that the cultivated area 
Farganali statistics. has fallen off 29,051 acres or nearly 33 per cent. 

This falling off has been going on for so long 
Area " a time that more than 4,000 of this has become 

barren waste; 16,000 is classed as culturable, and little more than 
8,000 acres can still be reckoned as jadid. The chief falling olf is in the 
unirrigatod area, especially the sailfib; this is 27.241 acres, or nearly 
40 per cent., whilst that of the irrigated area is only 1,810, or 10 per 
cent. This falling off occurs in all the chaks, but it is only in the 
trans-Ravi tracts that it is at all serious. In Bet Par alone it is 
nearly 19,000 acres; and it is the fact that Bet Nur Shah contains 
several large trans-Ravi villages that makes this falling off in that 
tract more than 6,000 acres. 


“ The decrease in the number of ploughs is only 460, about 4 per 
cent., which is more than accounted for by the 
decay in Bet Par’. The cattle have increased in 
all the chacks, but to nothing like the extent of 
the Gugera cattle,—in fact they have scarcely 
doubled. The population shows the slight 
decrease of 216 owing to the trans-Ravi decay ; 
for whilst Bet Par and Bet Nur Shah give a decrease of 4,939, all the 
other chaks shew an increase to the extent of 4,723 in all. The 
number of wells in actual use is rather less 
than before, hut the number out of uso and 
capable of repair is considerably greater; so that the total of the three 
columns of wells shows an increase of 244. Under this heading there 
is no great difference between any of the chaks, except that Bet 
Chichawatni is by far the best, and shows a substantial increase in all 
the columns. 


Resources ; ploughs. 


Cattle. 


Population. 


Wells. 


“ 22. VII.—I did not attempt at the commencement of my assess- 
meutto make any estimate of a newjama for the 
whole of the parganah. It was plain from the 
above statistics that there must be a decrease, but not to the extent 
demanded by the decrease in cultivation. It was also clear that the 
great distress was trans-Ravi; and that here substantial relief would 
have to be given. It appeared probable that the cis-Ravi circles 
would continue to pay their present jamas, or that an increase 
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■could be taken from them, but this increase would not counterbalance 
the trans-Ravi reductions. On this general view 1 proceeded to work 
out a jama for each of the assessment circles, and then to assess its 
villages in detail. In doing so I had no longer the assistance of 
Mr. Illy t.li’s experience ; but before announcement my proposals were 
submitted to him in the rough, and met with his entire approval. The 
rates adopted arc those of the various chaks of the Gugera parganah, 
modified according to circumstances. The grounds of my proposals for 
each of the chaks are recorded at length in the No. IV statement. 
These wore submitted to you at Montgomery, and were generally 
approved of, except that you considered that further increase might he 
taken from the Bet Harappa circle, which I revised .accordingly. As 
you considered the new jamas generally satisfactory, you did not 
think it necessary to revise each village in detail before announcement, 
though in a few cases some alterations were made by you. The column 
‘new jama’ is therefore virtually the same as the one ‘estimate of 
assessing officer,’ and the slight modifications made in the latter at 
announcement call for no special remarks. 


“ 23. VIII.—The total of my proposals involved an initial decrease 
, . . of Rs. 6,311, or 7 per cent, on the present jama. 

On the back of the No. V statement, I have 
drawn out a table dividing the villages into trans and cis-Ravi; from 
this it will he seen that the reduction is almost entirely trans-Ravi. 
Of the cis-Ravi chaks, Bet Nur Shah and Gunji Khas show the trifling 

decrease of Rs. 335 between them, less than 2 
per cent.; all the other chaks show an increase 
of over 6 per cent, each, that of the Ohichawatni chaks being no less 
than 36 per cent. The total of the cis-Ravi chaks gives an increase of 
Rs. 1,456 or 31 per cent.; adding the new cesses, the increase is Rs. 7 
per cent. In all of the trans-Ravi chaks there is a decrease, varying 
.. . from the 23 per cent, of the Bet Par to the 2'3 

11 per cent, of the Bet Chichawatni, the total 

being a decrease of Rs. 7,770, or IS per cent. I am fully satisfied that 
this reduction is not excessive; and I am convinced that any one who 
will ride through that part of the country will be of the same opinion. 
No doubt the per-centage of reduction is much greater than that granted 
to the trans-Ravi tracts of the Gugera parganah, but for this there are 
several good reasons, of which the following are the chief; 1st, the 
failure of the sailiib has been more complete; 2nd, the villages are 
situated farther from the river, and there is less hope of a return of the 
sailiib ; 3rd, a \ cry large amount of capital has been expended on irrigation 
works which are now utterly useless; 4th, the mortgages are very heavy 
and general, and some estates are almost hopelessly ruined; 5 th, the 
comparatively small increase in the number of cattle is a proof that 
the villages are in real distress, and that they have not thrown up 
their lands because they prefer cattle-breeding. Even as it is several 
of the villages have refused their jamas, and no farmers will come 
forward to take them. 
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_ .. , , ... “24. IX.—The following tabic shows at a 

re(jU l ts _ glance how far the now jamas agree with 

the different estimates :— 


Name of Chak. 

1 1 
e- 

3 

CO 

X 

H 

lis 

gg B 

■*1 B 

M 8 

W 

TIMAT 

X 

to 

3 

£ 

£ 

2S, 
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■g 

£ 

i 

Bate. I 

*A\asj 

Plus 

or 

Minus. 

1. 

Bet Nur Shall ... 

30,0(17 

8 

30,137 

28,270 

22,787 

33,645 

24,794 

28,461 

- 6 p, c. 

2. 

Bet Chfchawatni... 

4,009 

0 

5,310 

5,300 

8,169 

6,384 

0,476 

5,357 

+ 7p. c. 

3. 

Bet Harappa 

17,310 

0 

17,022 

20,020 

26,200 

24,310 

19,284 

18,597 

+ 6 p. c. 

4. 

Bet l’ar 

26,035 

0 

23,914 

20,377 

23,598 

15,987 

14,858 

19,814 

-23p.c. 

6. 

Gunji Slmmilli 

2,G47 

0 

2,720 

2,715 

3,682 

2,644 

2,393 

2,810 

+ 7 p. c 

6. 

Gunji Jamibi 


0 

543 

480 

678 

640 

375 

540 

+ 6 p . o 

7. 

Sandal Chahi 

2,331) 

0 

2,359 

2,370 

2,120 

2,106 

2,055 

2,153 

- 8 p. c 

8. 

Gunji Elias 

238 

0 

27* 

lino; 

891 

132 

74 

106 

223 

-6 p. e 

Total ... 

81,174 

8 

82,883 

SSfaJ 

79,953 

86,CG6 

80,079 

70,341 

77,950 

- 7 p. c. 


The only circles in which there is a redaction are the Bet chaks of 
Mur Shah and Par and the scattered wells of Sandal chahi and 
Gunji Khas, The uew jamas agree very well on the whole with the 
estimates; the plough jama is somewhat high, because the decrease in 
the number of ploughs has been very small; so is the produce,but not 
sufficiently so to call for any particular explanation, except in the 
Nur Shah and Harappa chaks, where some of the large villages had 
received an unusually good supply ofsailab, and consequently their 
produce estimates were far above any jama that could be imposed. 
The reason for the excess of the new jamas above rates is the same 
as in Gugera, viz., that the cultivated and assessable areas have fallen 
off much move than the other resources of the parganah. The final 
result is a decrease of Rs. 0,219 or 7 per cent, initial; of this Rs. 4,551 will 
he recovered by the end of 10 years, leaving the total decrease Rs. 1,668, 
or not quite 2 per cent.; adding the extra cesses to these, the initial 
decrease is 31 per cent, and finally there will be an increase. If the 
full amount of 6 per cent, is further imposed undertlie Punjab LocalRates 
Act, the net result is, as in Gugera, an increase of the revenue derived 
from the land. As it is, the new jama falls at Rs. 1-4-10 on the cultivated 
area, whilst the rate of the regular settlement was only Rs. 0-15-6. 
This is without reckoning cesses, which cannot, however, be excluded in 
practice; whatever may he the theory of a cess, there is no practical 
difference to the cultivator between it and ordinary land revenue: 
both have to be paid from the same source, i. e., money obtained from 
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tho village banker by the sale of tbe produce of the land. For this 
parganah the agriculturists have to pay Rs. 77,955 actual jama; in 
addition to the cesses paid at the last settlement, they have to pay ,‘U 
per cent. + 6 per cent, under the Local Rates Act; i. e. 91 per cent, or 
Its 7,405 ; their total burden is therefore 11s. 85,1160, or Rs. 1-5-0 on each 
acre of cultivation, an advance of Rs. 0-6-0, or 40 per cent, on the rate 
of the regular settlement. 

“ 25. X.—It may seen that this explanation of tho actual 
incidenco of the new jamas is somowhat 
New jamns why defended, unnecessary; but I canno; pretend to ignore 
the fact that it has lately been the fashion to 
attack all revisions of the assessment that do not show a large initial 
increase; and I can see no reason why the assessment under report 
should be exempt from such au attack. The argument based on the 
increased price of agricultural produce will apply here as well as 
elsewhere ; and my answer to it is that the increase in price has arisen 
from a diminished supply and not from an increased demand. I have 
lived in the parganah during the whole time that these high prices 
prevailed, ami I know from what I have seen with my own eyes 
that the condition of the agriculturists has been one, not of prosperity, 
but of very great distress. It would also seem at first sight that tire 
construction of a railway right through the heart of the district must 
have greatly benefitted the people. No doubt it would have done so 
had the agriculturists had any surplus pi'oduee to export; but as they 
had barely sufficient for their own consumption, the opening up of new 
markets was practically useless. In fact, in one way the railway has 
injured them; for it has led to a much stricter conservancy of the 
Government jungle; formerly t. 1 ■ o zamimhirs obtained all the wood they 
required free, or almost free. Now t ey have to pay for it, and get 
it with difficult)'; besides this tho subordinate conservancy establish¬ 
ment greatly increases their indirect taxation. As I have no desire 
to raise the general controversy about land revenue, I abstain from 
bringing forward any imaginary arguments against my assessments. 
I have only noticed the two preceding ones, because it appears to me 
most probable that they will be actually brought forward. 

“ 2G. XI.—You will observe that none of the statements contain 
1!cut any information about existing rents. The 

l'oason is that nearly all rents are paid in 
kind ; and it is almost impossible to calculate 
accurately tho net amount received by the proprietor. The rate varies 
according to local circumstances ; where tenants are scarce and agricul¬ 
ture difficult, the proprietor will bo content with one-fifth or one-sixth, 
and sometimes even less; but on good sailab land whei'o tenants are 
plentiful and cultivation costs a mere nothing, he will get one-third or 
even one-lialf. If we take one-third of the gross produce as the pro¬ 
prietor’s share, wo are taking a very high average. And it must bo 
remembered that the proprietor does not get this one-third net; before 
he receives it, certain customary dues aro paid from it. The amount of 
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these varies almost in every village ; from a rough calculalion I made 
when you were at Montgomery, they would appear to be generally from 
10 to 20 per cent. The jama at half net assets would therefore be as 
follows : the total value of the gross produce is Rs. 5,10,496 ; from this 
15 per cent, i. e., Rs. 77,474 must be deducted for customary dues, 
leaving Rs. 4,39,022 to be divided between the proprietor and cultivator; 
of this the proprietor’s share is assumed to be one-third or Rs. 1,40,340 ; 
the jama should therefore be Rs. 73,170. It is more than this, without 
reckoning cesses. 

“ 27. XII.—It may perhaps be thought that, in striving to avoid the 
charge of under assessment, I have fallen into 
New jama not too high, the opposite mistake. It is scarcely necessary 
for me to say that I have not done so 
intentionally; and that no fear of hostile criticism would induce me 
to impose a jama that I knew or believed to he too heavy. I 
confess that, had I known that a local rate of G per cent, was to he 
imposed, I should have slightly modified my proposals ; hut I hope the 
additional impost will not be found excessive. The grounds on 
which I defend the new assessments against the charge of excess are 
these: 1—in the cis-Ravi circle where an increase has been taken, this 
increase has been certainly justifiable by the actual state of the country. 
In fact, theoretically, a large one might have been demanded, but it 
could not be taken without causing too violent a change. 2—In the 
trans-Ravi tracts the jama is certainly above rates, hut it could not 
he reduced to them without demoralising the whole tract. The total 
relief granted is 18 per cent, on the jama; but in the distressed 
villages of Bet Par it amounts to 30 per cent., the total per-centage 
being reduced by the fact that in some villages the jama has 
remained unaltered, and in others an increase has even been taken. 
The relief given is really substantial, and if the people have one or two 
good years, I believe they will bo able to pay the new assessment 
without difficulty.” 

“28. XIII.—You have proposed for the other districts that have 

,, , , come under revision that a tax should bo levied 

C£llei p on every now well sunk hereafter, and this was 

announced as one of flic conditions of the 
Montgomery settlement. I trust I may ho allowed, without entering 
into the merits of the question generally, to deprecate the enforcement 
of this condition in the Gugera and Montgomery parganalis. My reasons 
are: 1st—It is of the utmost importance that the people should be 
encouraged to protect the alluvial tracts with wells; there is every 
reason to believe that, with the extension of canals the supply of sailah 
will still further diminish ; if it does, and the tracts are unprotected, it 
will be absolutely impossible for the people to pay even the new 
jama. 2.—The alluvial tracts are held by the Kharrals, Kathias and 
other powerful clans known as the “ great Ravi” tribes : and it is very 
desirable that they should be induced to settle down to an agricultural 
life. It is evident that the only way to do this is to make the taxes on 
such a life as light as possible. 3. —The new jamas are decidedly 
high ; they have been fixed not on present cultivation, but on which 
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it is hoped that cultivation will be. The cultivation can be only 
permanently extended by sinking new wells. For these reasons I 
would earnestly deprecate any policy calculated to impose even the 
slightest check on sinking wells ; by giving up this condition the 
Government may, perhaps, lose a small immediate increase of revenue, 
but I am satisfied that the improved condition of the country at 
the close of the new term of settlement will more than repay the 
sacrifices. 


“ 29. 1-1.—When the new jamas were announced, several 

„ „ , , villages objected to them, but eventually the 

e usa s o engage. actual refusals were confined to 16 villages and 

59 wells. Since the announcement, 7 of the villages have accepted and 
been admitted to engagements. Of the remaining 9 the following is the 
list:— 


Chat. 

Name of Village. 

No. Thakbast. 

Jama of St. 1927. 

C8 

a 

g i 

£ . 

<D 

n 

<D 

« 

O 

& 
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Bet Kur Shall, 

Havoli Shah Din 

166 

260 

175 








Bet Harappa. 

Raja Dulu 

27 

205 

300 



Doda Sohu 

64 

150 

200 



D&d Fatianah .A 

63 

75 

100 


Bet Bitr. 

Kami Kathia 

113 

375 

300 



SirwAIa 

116 

100 

70 


)J 

Chiira Bhojian ... 

117 

300. 

200 

+ 70 Ban jar Chak. 


Dara Shall Husen 

118 

125 

100 


J) 

Sh&di 

1S7 

125 

125 

+ 60 „ „ 

Total 

1,705 

1,570 

+ 120 „ 


"But for five (?) of these, viz., ITaveli Shah Din, Kami Kathia, Chura 
Bhojian and Dara Shah Husen, shareholders have offered to take up 
the lease, and on completion ol the files the necessary orders will be 
passed by me. I have received no report regarding Sirwala, and for the 
remaining villages no offers have been made. I have therefore written to 
the Deputy Commissioner, Montgomery, that they must be held khas 
(as it is called in regulation VII of 1822, or kham tahsil, according to 
Directions to Collectors); the proprietors will be called on to state the 
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jama for which they are ready to engage, and on this they will 
receive a mfilikaua of 10 per cent. I have 
po/celit . 118 at 10 fixed the maximum allowed by the regulation, 

because— 1 , a proprietor refusing to engage is 
merely exercising an undoubted legal right, and not committing an 
offence ; the rules regarding farms anti direct management were drawn 
up to protect the zamindars from over-assessment and not to enable the 
settlement officer to punish them for contumacy. If the opinion of the 
settlement officer is correct, it would have been more profitable to them 
to engage; but if the settlement officer’s estimate is excessive, it will bo 
bettor for them to take their malik/ina. Therefore, in fixing this 
mdlikana, the settlement officer is bound to act impartially and not as 
if lie were irritated at the proprietors rejecting his proposals. 

“ 2. When this maximum of 10 per cent, was fixed, the proprietor’s 
share of the net assets was supposed to be equal to only 20 per cent, on 
the jama (regulation VIL of 1822—VII, 2); the minimum malikana 
of 5 per cent., was therefore a quarter of the proprietor’s share. 
Now the proprietor’s share is supposed to be equal to the Government 
jama, and,, to be fair, the old maximum and minimum should be 
raised to 50 and 25 per cent, on the jama respectively. I have left 
the management of the details to Mr, Purser, settlement officer, 
Montgomery, because great delay and inconvenience would arise if it 
were necessary to be constantly referring to me for orders. I have 
recommended that if any one comes forward to take up the leases before 
the close of the present agricultural year, ho should be permitted to 
engage ;if no one comes forward, the direct management should he 
continued for fivo years at all risks. Even if a pecuniary loss occurs, 
the Deputy Commissioner will gain most valuable experience of how 
the new: jamas practically work. 

“ 30; 15.—The new jamas were refused for two reasons :— 

Reasons for refusal. J C~ Th< ; in Bet IMr were very badly 

off, and though a very large reduction was 
granted, the proprietors had no heart to enter into any new 
engagement. 2.—The villages in Bet Harappa could really bear an 
increase, but were unwilling to submit to one, their view being that 
all jamas ought to be lowered at this revision of assessment. I have 
already stated that probably all the villages in Bet P&r, except Shadi, 
will be taken up, aud there is no reason why the direct management of 
the others should not prove a success. 


.Scattered wells.. 


31. 16.—Out of tire 5D wells that refuse, in 31 cases the leases 

granted by the Deputy Commissioner have not 
yet expired; it will be therefore left to that 
officer to pass orders on them hereafter. For the remaining 28, I have 
suggested to the Deputy Commissioner that he should carefully examine 
theconditiona of the original leases, as it may be found that the lesseeswho 
may refuse to engage do not possess full proprietary rights. In this 
case the Deputy Commissioner will be able to make his own 
arrangements. Should it be found that the lessees are full proprietors. 
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the estates must be managed direct in the same way as the villages, 
no farmers having been found for them. 


32. 17.—I should state in conclusion that the new jamas will 

commence to take effect from the last rabi 
harvest, and I have recommended the Deputy 
Commissioner that all balances that occurred 
on the old jamas, and which would not have occurred on the new ones, 
should both in Gugera and Montgomery be treated as irrecoverable.” 


Commencement of new 
jamad. 


33. The assessments of the Gugera and Montgomery tahsils were 

,., , sanctioned for a term of 20 years from the 

kharit of 1871-72, by His Honor the Lieutenant 
Governor (No. 1477, dated 9th October 1S73, from Secretary to 
Government Punjab, to Secretary to Financial Commissioner, Punjab). 


34. Before assessing the two Sutlej tahsils, Dipalpur and Piikpatan, 
Assessment of canal lands, hi respect of the land revenue, it was 
necessary to decide the rates which were to be 
Early management. paid by the people for canal water, and the 

principles on which these rates were to be fixed and collected. In the 
Sikh time the Khanwah and lower Sohlig supplied certain villages in this 
district with water. It was not till 1843 that any water rate was levied. 
The .rate then imposed was one ana per lcanal on crops that came 
to maturity, and applied only to the Khanwah. Under English rule 
this rate was continued. At first a farm used to be given of this tax, 
and yielded on an average Rs. 9,000 to Rs. 10,000 annually. The charge 
was extended to the Lower Sohag. In 1855, Mr. Yam Agnew, the 
settlement officer, proposed assessing canal irrigated and sailiiba lands in 
a new way. He thus describes his method 

“ Ihave fixed two jamas £or every village, the one upon all kurwah or well-lands, 
which, can be cultivated without the aid of inundation from 
Mr, Vans Arrow's sotieme. the r j vers or cam tl3> to he permanent, aild to he considered 

the fixed demand until the expiry of the period of settlement; and the other upon all sailaba 
to be variable, and under the name of ubiana in canal lands and of river sailaba jama 
in those subject to the influence of the Sutlej to fluctuate with the uncertain inundation 
and to be annually revised.” 

The variable rates proposed were per acre, Rs. 1-11-0 in Dipalpur, 
Rs 1-8-0 in Hujra, and 0 - 12-0 in Basirpur chaks. Along the river they 
ranged from Rs. 1-10-0 to anas 0 per acre. This scheme was suggested on 
account of the uncertainty of the river inundations and canal water 
supply. At regards the canals, Mr Yans Agnew wrote;— 

“ The irrigation they afford is uncertain and constantly varying. Firstly, in the aggre¬ 
gate annual volume of water they carry. Secondly, in the quantity of water they supply 
to each village. Thirdly, in the time when they yield that supply. Fourthly, in 
consequence of their being in a transition state, fresh arrangements of the canal officerB 
continually altering the direction of the water supply.” 

His proposals were rejected. The Financial Commissioner, in his 
letter No. 9C2, dated 20th March 185G, laid down the principle to be 
adopted, which, according to Lieut. Elphinstone, was this :— 

“ In the river sailab lands a moderate assessment which the proprietors could 
be able to pay ia ordinary years ; in the caual villages, a division of the demand between 
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land rent and Abiana in such proportion as to represent with proximate correctness their 
relative values, the assessment at the same time being fixed at so moderate an amount 
that no reduction of abiana should become necessary in ordinary years.” 

Another scheme adopted. On this principle Lieutenant Elphinstone 

assessed :— 

“ In the canal villages the demand has been divided between land and water rent; 
and the relative value of these has usually been assumed in accordance with the agree¬ 
ment arrived at on this point by Major Brown and myself in May 1856, as bearing to 
each other the proportion of 2 to 3.” 

The arguments brought forward against Mr. Tans Agnew’s scheme 
were the difficulty of ascertaining the yearly sailaba area and the 
worry of annual measurements. The permanent water rent or fixed 
abiana amounted do Rs 25,110. The canals broke down almost 
immediately, and Rs 20 per cent, had to be taken from the land tax and 
added to abiana. This raised the fixed dbiana to Rs 37,083 In villages 
where the water charge was not fixed, lands irrigated from the canals 
paid the old rate of one ana per kanal. 

35. This system did not work satisfactorily. The people had no 
object in economizing water, and they wasted 
ee«iement° pte<l present it. It was found that many villages were 

' paying next to nothing for their water. The 

canal tracts were not hearing any thing like a fair share of tho public 
burdens. And the revenue credited to the canals was far from equalling 
the expenditure incurred in keeping them up. It was also known 
that the prosperity of the canal tracts depended entirely on the canals; 
and that if the canals were abandoned the country would relapse into 
jungle. It was therefore only fair that the canal rates should ho 
raised. A good deal of correspondence took place on the subject; and 
the result was the adoption of the main principle of Mr. Vans Agnew’s 
scheme. Each village was to be assessed at a sum which would represent 
what it could fairly pay from its natural products, barani and well 
cultivation. This was to be fixed land revenue. Besides this fixed 
jama, villages taking canal water were to pay for it separately. Tho 
area irrigated was to be ascertained by annual measurements, and tho 
rates of charge were to vary with the crops grown. If the crops did 
not come to maturity owing to the failure of the canal, no abiana was 
to be paid. In case of partial failure of crops, partial remissions might 
be made. Lands irrigated by lift were to pay half the rates fixed for 
lands irrigated by flow. Tho amount payable each year was to bo 
announced to the lambardara by the canal officer. His Excellency tho 
Governor General in Council sanctioned the proposed arrangement, with 
some modifications, for five years (No. 803, dated 29th September 1873, 
from Secretary to the Government of India to the Secretary to the 
Government of the Punjab). No portion of the fluctuating revenue was 
to be credited as proposed to the canal department; but there were 
to be:— 

Three sub-heads, under the general head of land revenue. Under the first of these 
sub-heads will be shown the fixed Mr&ni assessment, or the rate which, would be leviable 
oa unixrigated land i under the second the fised assessment on lands irrigated by well* 
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while under the third sub-head will be shown the fluctuating revenue derived from lands 
irrigated by canals. This last will be the amount which the irrigation department will 
be entitled to show in their administration departmental accounts as the financial result 
of the canals under their charge.” 


Jagu'dars were to receive the whole revenue of their villages 


Jagirdars. 


credited under tlie first two sub-heads, and one 
half of that shown under the third sub-head, 


the other half representing approximately what would elsewere be 
separately charged as water-rate. As regards cesses, it was decided 
- that the people in this tract should only 

pay at hall the 'Ordinary rates for the 


(1) Patwan’s cess, 

(2) Lambavdar’s cess, 

(3) Ala Lambardar’s cess, 

(4) Zaildar’s cess, 

and that Government should contribute out of land revenue an amount 


equal to that paid by the people. I presume this contribution is to 
be made only as regards the fluctuating revenue. Formerly only the 
patwiirfa cess was realized on the abiana jama, fixed or fluctuating. 
Lately the local cess also was charged on the fixed abiana. 

This rule was to apply tojagir villages also. The other authorized 
cesses were to be paid on and over and above the entire Government 
demand by the occupants of land. 

The rates per acre, for the different crops, which were ultimately 
Water-ratos. sanctioned are the following:— 



Most of the rabi crops can get only one watering, which is not sufficient 
to bring them to maturity. They pay therefore at a uniform rate. 
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Some crops can be brought to maturity with one watering. They pay 
an enhanced rate on that account. On the same principle, the light 
rate on sugar-cane is explained. I do not think these rates high—indeed 
they do not fairly represent the value of the water. Still they are much 
higher then what the people have hitherto paid ; and at first a consi¬ 
derable increase of pressure will be felt. In a country like Montgomery, 
it is far from advisable to press heavily on the agriculturist. These 
rates give an initial increase of revenue of no small amount. They can 
be raised hereafter if thought advisable. At present it is very hard 
to say how they will affect the proprietor and tenant. Hitherto the 
latter has, except in a few cases, paid the fibiana, at the rate of one 
anna per kanal on the ripened crop. The proprietors paid the 
Government water tax, either that fixed at settlement, or the fluctuating 
cess of 8 annas an acre, and divided any surplus that remained, or 
made up any deficiency that accrued over and above the amount 
collected from the tenants or other occupiers of the land. Will the 
tenants now pay the increased rates ? That is a question that at present 
cannot be answered well. I thiuk they will- In this case, the rates 
might bo still further raised so as to come at the proprietor’s share of 
the produce; or the principle of an owner’s and occupier’s rate might be 
introduced. It was, however, generally admitted that at present the 
country is not ripe for the introduction of tlio latter measure, which 
would lead to unadvisabte interference in the relations of the landlords 
and tenants. This question of double rates has somewhat complicated 
the decision of the really essential point, which is, given so many acres 
of canal-irrigated land, what is a fair amount for them to pay to Govern¬ 
ment ? When speaking of “water-rates” here, I have not used the term in 
its more narrow technical sense, but simply to express the sum taken 
by Government in return for a supply of water. It should, however, be 
a subject of careful enquiry, which class pays the increased rates; and 
in what proportion, if both contribute to them. 


36. As the greater portion of the correspondence on the new system 
„ . ‘of assessing canal lands has been printed, I have 

isce aneems pomu. only touched on the more important points in 
it. Full details will there be found of the calculations on which the 
rates are based, One or two miscellaneous remarks remain to be made. 


I now think Mr. Palmer’s views concerning the size of the local ghomfio 
correct; and that 9'6 kaniils are one acre, but further enquiry should 
be made. One cause for the rates being fixed so low was the heavy 
expense to which the people were put in clearing out their water 
courses. One reason why some villages were found to be paying such 
ludicrously insufficient sibiana as one anna two pies per acre was, that, 
at last settlement, they got water only from the Kh&nwah, which was 


5 or 6 miles off. When the Sohag was brought close to their doors, they 
continued to pay the amount fixed at settlement. The increased rates 
are not unlikely to lead to a falling off in the kharif canal cultivation 
in villages which have a sufficient number of wells to irrigate their 
whole area. Such villages are Bhon Musharakat and Bhon Munzabia. 
This result would not generally be a matter for regret, but if it does 
occur, it might be noted. 
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A asessment of the Sutlej tahsils. 


37 . Montgomery is as unsatisfactory a district for any one to 
settle, who is not a confirmed fatalist, or who has 
re munary not a sublime belief in his own infallibility, as 

can be imagined; and who is not reminded of the Dr. Fell of our 


childhood, when the unhappy settlement officer has ultimately to describe 
the reasons for his assessments ? Rent is not paid in cash but in kind. 
The tenants who are recorded as paying in cash, pay merely the Govern¬ 
ment revenue, with or without a “ malikana, ” arbitrarily fixed by the 
settlement officer. So the main guide of the assessing officer in other 
parts of the country is wanting here. For the same reason there are 
no soil rates. One is finally driven back on produce estimates; but if 
there is one point more than another on which all settlement officers, 
who have had any thing to do with Montgomery, are agreed, it is the 
untrustworthiness of the produce estimates. I find even Major Marsden 
inveighing against them as “utterly worthless.” And the Chief 
Commissioner stopped the preparation of Lieutenant Elphinstone’s 
estimates. No two officers are in accord as to the produce of a field in 
an ordinary year; and when it comes to the question of the average 
produce during a series of years, things become hopeless. We have no 
data of the character of the seasons accurate enough for such delicate 
calculations. And then the price at which the produce is to be 
converted into cash is a very subtle question. Add to this, a consider¬ 
able uncertainty as to the share of the produce the revenue paying 
class gets from the occupiers of the land. One-third share means any 
thing but one-third of the produce. What it means no one knows. 
After an energetic struggle with 10 different topas, each of which may 
be used in two different ways; with “ heaps," and “shares,” and “bundles," 
and “seers” of any thing but 80 tolas, and “ wells,” which are not wells, 
but so many bullocks, or acres, or mans ; and indefinite terms such as 
“according to the produce, ” and deductions calculated on one share and 
taken from another, or on the share of one or other and taken from 


both shares ; one gives up in despair and falls back on “ sound 
judgment.” 


38. Of course, there are the opinions of our predecessors. But 
General method of proced- there is nothing to show that they knew any 
we. thing more than we do. The presumption is 

they did not, for all things change. In fact, one has no guide of any great 
value in fixing one’s assessments. However, it is always easy to find 
out whether the district is in good or bad condition; and where distress 
principally prevails, or where the revenue is unfairly low, with the 
causes of the distress or prosperity. The statistics of areas, ploughs, 
population, wells, prices &c., enable an estimate to be made of what 
changes should be made in the current revenue, and in what tracts 
they should be made. The tahsils can then be broken up into assess¬ 
ment circles, according to the natural features of the different tracts 
contained in them, and the roughly estimated jam&s be distributed 
over them. Rates may then be formed in any way thought fit. An 
examination of every village and the statistics concerning it will generally 
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cause considerable changes in the original estimates and in the system 
of rating. In fact, the whole assessment has to be based on general 
opinion and local knowledge; and neither of these can be shown 
mathematically to be correct. It is unsatisfactory that such an 
important matter should rest so much on such unsubstantial foundations, 
for opinions are often erroneous, and local knowledge is rarely deep 
enough to preserve one from the possibility of mistakes. 

39. The system of revenue rates adopted at last settlement, and 
Our erroneous system of also at this settlement in the greater part of the 

revenue rates. district, is, in my opinion, utterly unsuited to 

this kind of country. It is borrowed from regions where circumstances 
are quite different. Our system is even more unsound than that adopted 
by Lieut. Elphinstone, as it is based on a fiction. On every acre of 
cultivated laud, a certain sum was put as the revenue it could pay, ifunirri- 
gated. And in addition, a further sum was put on each well, as represent¬ 
ing the difference between the value of the revenue of the land attached 
to the well when irrigated and when unirrigated. Now, if the unirrigated 
rate was not pure fiction, it was based on the erroneous assumption 
that unirrigated land could pay a revenue rising as high as 12 annas an 
acre, whereas two annas would be a very high rate. Lieut. Elphinstone 
did not commit this mistake, but put dilierent rates on cultivation, 
according as it was barani, sail&ba, chahi or nahri ; but be was wrong 
in assessing chahi land at so much per acre ; for the cultivated area at 
a well, at any one time, is no test of tho average area cultivated from 
that well In a good year, the area may be double as much as in a 
bad year. But he was as wrong as wo in assessing “jadid," or land 
recently thrown out of cultivation. On what principle this was done 
I never could understand. If a well can irrigate 25 acres, and does so, 
why should the cultivator be taxed for these 25 acies, and for 10 acres 
more that he abandoned last year, because they had become exhausted! 
As Mr. Vans Agnew observed, the longer land had been lying fallow, 
the more valuable it was ; and the more recent the “ jadfd ” the more 
valueless. Yet we clap a tax on the most worthless culturable land we 
can find, and simply because fallow “ land ” is called “ jadid,” and fallow 
lands are properly taxed elsewhere. 

40. If I had to resettle Montgomery, and were unfettered by the 

„ . , peculiar circumstances attaching to the late 

rates. eW Cm ° reTCrme settlement, I should adopt generally the system 
which was applied to the canal-irrigated tracts, 
as regards the assessment of the fixed laud revenue. The whole culturable 
revenue paying area was assessed at one anna per acre, which is slightly 
over the amount realized by Government from the waste lands leased 
out for grazing purposes. The cultivated area was not so assessed. An 
acreage rate was then put on the rain cultivation, and in addition 
each well was assessed at a certain rate. Then the hangar jama, the 
b&rdni jama, and the well jama made up the total fixed revenue of 
the village. Under the old system, no attention was paid in the rates to 
the waste lands of villages; and a village with 500 acres would have 
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the same revenue rate jama as one of 5,000 acres, if the number of 
wells, area under cultivation, and jadid were together of the same value 
in both. One can work these rates, but not the others. I framed such 
rates for both Pakpattan and Dipalpur, and used them constantly as a 
check on the old rates. The only weak point in them is the bar&ni 
rate. The rain cultivation fluctuates immensely with the character of 
the season ; and so an estimate lias to he made of what may be 
considered a fair average barani cultivated area, and that area only is 
assessed. Sailaba cultivation has, of course, to be assessed by an acreage 
rate; but a satisfactory assessment for a fixed term of years of sailaba 
land on the Sutlej is quite impossible. 


41. In assessing I had the usual statements, showing for each 

village the statistics of areas, wells, ploughs. 
Assessment data, & c .; the past fiscal history; the rates adopted 

at last settlement, the present produce estimate ; revenue rate jama, 
the opinions of the tahsild&r or superintendent, and extra assistant 
settlement officer, and occasionally of some respectable agriculturist, 
concerning the condition of the village and the revenue which might 
fairly be imposed. 1 bad also a statement showing the class of every 
well, and the local knowledge obtained by visiting and enquiring on 
the spot into the circumstances of 96 per cent, of the estates in. 
Pdkpattan aud 98 per cent, in Dipalpur. 

Tahsil Pdkpattan. 

42. Tho Pakpattan tahsil occupies the extreme southern corner 

of the district. It is bounded on the south 
Bituation. by tho Sutlej, on the north by the Montgomery 

tahsil. On tho east lies the tahsil of Dipalpur, and on tho west 
Mooltan. Since last settlement, 19 villages of this tahsil were trans¬ 
ferred to Dipfilpur, and others, by action of the river, to Bahawalpur. 
Lieut. Elphinstone divided the tahsil into four assessment circles 
or chaks ; the nahri, consisting of villages within the influence of tho 
canal; the chahi, consisting of inland villages, completely out of the 
influence of the canal or river; the sailaba, a narrow strip along the 
Sutlej ; and tho mashmula sailaba, a group of villages near the centre 
of the tahsil, between the sailaba and chain chaks, which occasionally 
got some sailab, and in which the soil was kept moist by the vicinity 
of the river. These divisions wore practically 
Assessment circ es. maintained at the present settlement; for though 

the sailaba chak was divided into two circles, the Sutlej chardi and 
lahndi, and the chahi was divided into the mutafarrik and bangar 
chdhi chaks; yet, in both cases, the differences in the sub-divisions were 
not such as to call for different revenue rates. The chaks formed at 
the present settlement were the nahri; the Sutlej chardi and lahndi 
tho bet chdhi, corresponding to the old raushmula sail&ba ; the banger 
chahi, forming the eastern portion of the old chahi chak ; while tho 
western portion was represented by the mutafarrik chalii circle. I do 
not think the bet chdbi chak derives any benefit now from tho river. 
The soil in the bangar cMhi chak is rather inferior to that in the 
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mutafarrik ch6hi chak, but water is 9 feet; nearer the surface. In 
the Sutlej lahudi circle, the people are mostly Joyfis; in the Sutlej 
chardi circle, Watt us. The former is not so settled as the latter*, and 
has better grazing grounds. 


Former revenue rates. 


43. The revenue rates of last settlement 
were the following :— 


Class of cultivation. 

Name or cuak, 

Nahri. 

Chdhi. 

Mashrmila 

Saildba. 

Saildba. 

Nahri. 

0-6-0 

Exclusive 

of dbidim 


Chdhi nahri. 

1-2-0 

... 

... 

... 

Chdhi. 

1-0-0 

0-14-0 

1-3-0 

1-2-0 

Chdhi Bailiba, 

ut 


... 

1-4-0 

Saildba, 

... 

... 

1-0-0 

1-0-0 

Bardni, 

0-4-0 

0-3-0 

1 

0-4-0 

0-5-0 


On the cultivated area of the villagos now included in this tahsil and 
then existing, the jama which was announced of Rs. 47,530, including Rs. 
580 on account of abi&na, fell at anas 13 per acre. The assessments were 
low on account of a supposed inclination of the people to murder farmers. 

44. Comparing the statistics of last settlement with those now 
obtained, it was found that the number of 
Changes in the condition villages had increased from 326 to 512; and 
1 ' the total area from 251,161 to 288,075 acres. 

But cultivation had fallen off by 9,076 acres, or from 5S,3S0 to 49,304 
acres, a decrease of between 15 and 16 per cent. This decrease was 
made up thus:— 

Irrigated land ... ... ... 5,314 acres 

Sailfiba „ . 3,697 „ 

Barani „ ... ... ... 65 „ 

Population had increased from 48,863 to 56,217 or 15 per cent.; 46,797 
head of cattle were found against 38,455 recorded formerly. This was 
an increase of 8,342, or nearly 22 per cent .; on the other hand, a 
decrease of 751 khalsa ploughs, or from 9,254 to 8,503,occurred. Allowing 
for the rise that had taken place in prices, and the low assessments 
of the regular settlement, it was evident that some reduction would 
have to be given. The distressed condition of many of the villages was 
notorious ; and while coercive processes had been rarely resorted to, 
reductions and suspensions were of frequent occurrence. 


45. 

Tenants, 


Of the total cultivated area, 40,132 acres were held by 
tenants, to the number of 7,862. The remaining 
9,172 acres were found occupied by' 1,566 

z 
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cultivating proprietors. The average holding of each tenant then 
was a little over 5 acres, and of each proprietor a little under six 
acres. Kent was paid in kind on 40,006 acres. Looking at the tenures 
of the villages, no less than 419 were found to be zammdari, and only 
62 bhayachiira; the rest were pattidari. In every respect the tahsil 
seemed weak. The annual rain-fall was estimated at only 8 inches. 

46. The changes that had occurred were by no means equal in 
Changes not uniform in different parts of the tahsil. the nahri and 
the different circles. mutafarrik ehahi chaks, consisting for the most 

part of new estates, showed much improvement; the bangar chahi chak 
had also improved, though iu a less degree; while the other chaks had 
suffered considerably. The following statement shows the chief changes 
in each of the assessment circles :— 



Inceease, 

Decrease. 


Cultivation 

Population. 

Cattle. 

Floughs. 

€ 

Cultivation, 

Population. 

Cattle. 

PloughB. 

Wells. 

Nahrf 

3,977 

4,013 

3,200 : 

411 

65 

... 

... 

... 

... i 

... 

Sutlej lalmdi ... 

• •• 

... 

... 

... 

... 

3,324 

451 

1,919 

744 

2 

Sutlej chardf ... 


... | 

IM 

... 

... 

2,837 

1860 

187 

78 

20 

Bet eh AM 

... 



*•« 

... 

7,321 

737 

255 

912 

76 

Bangar chAhx ... 


2,422 

3,724 | 

137 

38 

910 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Mutafarrik ehdhi 

1,369 

3.947 

3,779 

435 

104 

... 

... 


... 


Total 

■ 



■ 



B 

fl 

J 

751 



The population here mentioned is ouly the fixed population of the villages 
and does not include strangers or graziers in the brir; hence the 
difference between the numbers here and in para. 16, chapter I, part II. 


47. The produce estimate for the tahsil, at one-sixth the gross 
Produce estimate; esti- produce, the value being calculated at the 
mate of half net assets. average prices prevailing from 1842 to 1871, 
amounted to Rs. 69,112, I endeavoured to ascertain the net assets, by 
deducting from the gross produce the value of the green fodder the 
tenant is allowed to grow; taking from the balance the amount of 
kamms’ dues ; then calculating the value of the owner’s share of the 
remainder at the average rate of the chak, and adding to the result the 
value of the proprietor’s malikdna and of the green crops he gets from 
the tenants. Taking the sura as the net assets, Rs, 44,55G-8-0 resulted 
as the revenue at half net assets. 
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48. Foe revenue rates, I assumed those proposed by the Settl o 
New revenue rates ; eati- ment Commissioner for the corresponding Dipat- 
mates and jamds. pur chaks, adding, however, 2 annas to tho 

“cultivation ” rate in the river chaks. The rates adopted were:— 


Name of chak. 

Plough 

rates. 

Bkvbtjne hates. 

Rate at which reve- 
enue rate jama 
falls on cultivated 
acre. 

On 

wells. 

On 

cultivation. 

On 

jadid 

Nahri 

Its. 7 

Its. 10 


Rs. 0-1-0 

Rs. 0-15-4 

Sutlej lahndi 

» 7 


„ 0-12-9 

,, 0-4-0 

„ 1-0-3 

Sutlej chardf ... 

„ 7 



,, 0-4-0 

„ 0-15-1 

Bet chhhi 

„ 6 

„ 12 

„ 0-8-0 

„ 0-4-0 

„ 1-0-4 

Bangar chahi 


„ 10 


„ 0-4-0 

„ 0-14-6 

Mutafarrik chahi. 

u 

,, 10 

„ 0-6-0 

.. 0-4-0 

„ 1-0-7 


In the following form are shown the principal jarnfis considered in 
assessing, with the rates at which they fall on the acre of cultivation. 


Name of chat. 

At former 
rates on cul¬ 
tivation. 

At \ gross 
produce. 

At 4 net 
assets 

At proposed 
plough-rates. 

Afc rates of 
rent roll of 8 
1928. 

At proposed 
re venue rates. 

•S 

$ 

*-» 

i 

<8 

si 

1 

** 

4 

3 

4 

« 

Jama. 

| 

P5 

0? 

I 

*"* 

Bate. 

►1 

| 



Nahri 

5,620 

0-13-0 

9,875 

1-7-1 

«,tm 

-15-11 


0-14-6 

5,894 


6,543 

0-15-4 

Sutlej lahndi ♦ ♦ 

8,175 

0-14-0 

12,127 

1-4-9 

8,378 

0-14-4 

9,982 



1*2-9 

9,466 

1-0-3 

Sutlej chardi 

8,284 

0-15-5 


1-5-1 

7,273-5 

0*15-1 


1-3-11 



8,121 

0-15-1 

Bet chdbi 

11,814 

0-12-5 

22,461 

1-7-7 

14,247-4 

0-14-3 

15,872 


16,483 

1-1-4 

15,524 

1-0-4 

Bdngar ch&hl 

8,263 

0 -9-2 

7,639 

1-6-6 

4,397-4 

0-12-4 

6,275 

1-1-7 

4,548 

12-9 

5,159 

0-14-6 

Mutafarrik chahi .. 

2,814 

0-12-6 

5,697 

1-9-4 

S,476-4 

0-15-5 

4,525 

1-4-1 

4,422 

1-3-8 

3,728 

1-0-7 

Total. 

40,059 


69,112 

1-6-5 

44,5564 

0-14-5 

53,066 

1-1-2 

51,196 

1-0-7 

48,541 

0-16-9 


The jamas in the canat circle do not include the fibi&na it was proposed 
to take in future. The revenue rates submitted for sanction gave a 
decrease of Rs. 2,654 on the rent roll of sambat 1928 (A. D. 1871-72) 
or about 5 per cent. These proposals were sanctioned for all the circles 
except the nahri, by His Honor the Lieutenant Governor. As 
regards the nahri circle, orders were issued to adopt the plan proposed 
for the Dipalpur canal tracts and already described. The rates finally 
adopted in the nahri circle were one anna per acre on culturafyle 
and jadid, anas 8 per acre on Mrdni cultivation, and Rs. 49 on each 
double-wheeled well, and Rs. 20 on each single-wheeled well. 
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49. My proposals were submitted in April 1872. The leases 

Kevemio finally fixed, announced the following April. The 

sailab m 1871 was abundant. The rains of 
1872 were good. A re-inspection of a considerable number of villages 
in the e rly part of 1872. showed a decided improvement in the 
condition of the tahsil. Accordingly, I did not go so low as the 
revenue rate jama; but assessed the tahsil at Its. 50,353, being a 
reduction of Rs. 1,772 on the rent roll of sambat 1929. In the nahri 
circle, the introduction of the new system of canal rates resulted in a 
decrease of Rs 521, instead of an increase of Rs. 649 given by the 
revenue rates first proposed. This reduction is merely nominal, and 
will he more than made up by the increased “ abiaua.” The following 
new cesses were imposed:— 

Zaildar’s cess @ 1-0-0 per cent. 

Ala lambardar’s cess @ 1-0-0 „ 

Postal cess @ 0-8-0 „ 

The local cess, at Rs. 6-1-0 per cent, was already in force. 

50. The new leases were readily taken up, except in a few instances. 

, In one case, I had to farm a small estate for Rs 

0 1 c 45, and recommend that another assessed at 
Rs. 12, should bo re-incorporated with the 
Government waste lands, as the lessee declined to take it on any terms. 
There were no other refusals ; but a couple of river villages, while 
admitting the fairness of the revenue, said, they would he ruined if the 
sai-Mb failed. No doubt, they will be ; and the chances are always in 
favor of the sailab failing; but I am not responsible for a system which 
leads to such results. Generally, the people were very well pleased 
with the jam its, as exaggerated stories of the severity of the settlement 
officer on the other side of the river had got abroad ; and the people 
were very agreeably disappointed in getting reductions instead of a 
heavy increase of their burdens. I do not think they are under assessed 
for all that. 

51. After 5 years, the present revenue will increase by Rs. 184, and 

Progressive jamas ; canal aftei ‘ 10 . yea», by Rs. 968, on account of 

revenue. progressive jamas. One mam reason for this 

future increase is that at present the leases of 
some of the new grants have not expired. The returns show 4,674 acres 
irrigated by canals. These would pay now about Rs. 2,400 abiaua. 
In future they will pay about Rs. 7,000. So tlie new asessments, as. 
a whole, result in a net increase of actual res 7 enue of nearly Rs. 3,000. 

52. Of course, in fixing the revenue rates, the rates prevailing in 
Hates in adjoining tracts, adjoining tahsila, and in Mooltan and Ikihuwfil- 

pur were considered. Things in Bahawalpur 
seemed in a transition state and not such as it was advisable to imitate. 
As far as I could gather, the people are decidedly better off’on the right 
than on the left bank of the Sutlej. It would be interesting to know 
whether there has been any permanent emigration from Montgomery 
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to BaMwalpur; and if there has been, what the causes are. Inundation 
canals with forced labor seem hardly sufficient. Mr. Vans Agnew, in 
his time, remarked the difference in the rates on the two sides of the 
river ; and Lieut. KI phi nston e explained it by a different system 
of measurement and tbe superiority of soil on the left bank. But the 
principle of native states is always to take as much as they can ; and 
if a man owns land in British territory and in a native state, we may 
be quite sure the native ruler will obtain a good portion of any surplus 
that may remain to the land-holder, after he has paid his revenue to tho 
British Government. 


Tahsil Dipalpur. 

53, This tahsil lies in the eastern quarter of the district. To the 

north, it is bounded by the Gugera tahsil, to 
Situation. the east and west, by tbe Chunian tahsil of the 

Lahore district and tahsil Pdkpattan respectively; on the south, the 
Sutlej separates it from Baliiiwalpur, Sirsa and the territory of Mamdot. 
Owing to the inundation canals, this tahsil is, in an agricultural point 
of view, the most important of the district. 

54, Sinco last settlement, 19 villages and a largo extent of waste 

land have been transferred from Pakpattan to 
Fiscal histary. Assessment Dipalpur; and minor changes are of constant 
circ ea ‘ occurrence on the bank of the Sutlej. Tho 

tahsil was first settled !l y Mr. Cocks at a jama of Bs. 1,75,571. In 
1850-51 the Khanwah failed ; and at the second summary settlement 
a reduction of Its. 58,305 was given by Major Marsden. Mr. Vans 
Agncw next proposed his plan for assessing canal and sailaba lands ; and 
divided the tahsil in to 5 assessment circles, which were retained by 
Lieutenant Elphinstone, at the regular settlement. Strange to say, 
Mr. Vans Agnew fired "soil rates;” but there is no record of how he 
proceeded or what he did. His rates too, of Its. 34-6-0 to Bs. 37-8-0 on 
each well, besides the fluctuating rates already mentioned, seemed high 
to Lieut. Elphinstone. The 5 assessment circles were:—“ 1st, 
the river chak, or villages benefiting from the overflow of the Sutlej ; 
2nd, chak Basirpur, or tract between the Khanwah canal and 
river sailab ; 3rd, chak Hujra, or villages irrigated by the upper 
portion of the Khanwah canal; 4th, chak Diptilpur irrigated by the 
southern portion of the Khatuvah; 5 th, chak Shergarh, a circle of villages 
irrigated by wells in the north-western part of the parganah.” The 
villages transferred from Chunifin were not included in any of those 
circles. At the present settlement, the river chak was broken up into 
two circles, the Sutlej chardi and Sutlej Iahndi. There is much more 
b&rani and less sailaba cultivation, (in the former,) and the population 
is more purely Wattu than in the latter. The Bet chabi circle corres¬ 
ponds closely with the Basirpur chak. There are many new estates 
in it, and a considerable area is irrigated by the two Sohiig canals. But 
the main stay of the cultivation is well irrigation. There is a largo 
proportion of Wattu villages in this tract. The Naya Nahri chak consists 
oi new estates and some of the transferred Pakpattan villages, at tho 
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end of the KMnwah canal. Khatria, Kambohs, Aroras and Arains 
predominate here. The Pur&na Nahri chak, so called to distinguish it 
from the newer circle, corresponds to the former Hnjra and Dipalpuf 
chaks. Most of the estates are owned by the same tribes as in the 
Nay a Nahri chak, but the agriculturists outnumber the traders here, 
while the contrary is the case as regards the new circle. In both these 
chaks there is much “sikand soil/' Elsewhere “gasra” is more common. 
The Shergarh chak has been retained. Another chak, the Gunji jamibi 
has been formed out of some of the Fakpattan villages and new grants 
in the western comer of the tahsil. This chak is undeveloped ; water 
is much deeper from the surface than in Shergarh ; the agricultural 
population conists chiefly of Kambohs, and Arains. There are some 
Aroras. In Shergarh most of the estates are owned by Sayads. The 
Chunidn villages have been incorporated with the chaks adjoining them, 

55. The revenue rates of last settlement were the following:— 

o 


Class of cultivation. 


Nahri (mill) 

Ditto (Abilina) 

Cbilhi 

Chahi sailiba or nahri 

Sailaba 

Bar.Ani 

Bate on cultivation 


Name op chak. 



The total revenue appears to have been Rs. 1,34,561; of which sum 
Rs. 24,198 were on account of dbiaua. This jama fell at the rate of 
nearly annas 12-3, per acre, on the cultivated area of 170,176 acres. 


56. This was a very light jama indeed; but it has not worked 
Changes in the condition satisfactorily. The failure of saiMb in the river 
of the tahsil. circles, coupled with the extension of the canals, 

aud grants of waste lands has seriously injured the river villages; 
and many of the Basirpur estates are in bad condition, Shergarh 
has not improved. The other chaks show great changes for the better ; 
hut they have not borne their fair share of the burden of taxation. Taken 
as a whole, the tahsil shows an incrase of 159 villages; or 35 per cent. 


45,578 acres of total area, or 
23,387 acres of cultivation, or 
45,693 inhabitants, or 
41,262 head of cattle, or 
4,635 ploughs, or 
570 wells, or 


10 per cent. 
8 „ 

55 

72 „ 

32 „ 

22 „ 
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The following statement shows the changes in the condition of the 
villages forming the present chaks :— 


Name of chak. 

Increase, 

Deceease. 

.£ 03 

tM 

'S 0 8 

Popula¬ 

tion. 

Cattle. 

M 

tSO 

3 

O 

s 

l 

.Z 

. 8-* 
- qj 0 
p O rt 
IP +3 v 

3 . 

P. C 

O O 

C3 

O 

Ploughs. 

Wells. 

Purana naliri ... 

11,694 

19,785 

22,834 

1,954 

88 

*•* 

... 




Bet chahl ... 

16,517 

17,419 

10,663 


318 



... 

... 


Nayd naliri ... 

4.639 

8,363 


399 

65 

... 

... 

... 

... 


Sutlej lahndl ... 

... 

... 

3,099 

... 

42 


1,137 

... 

281 


Sutlej chardi ... 

... 

120 


... 

25 

11,156 


855 

566 


Shergarh 

... 

3,686 

1,794 

71 

15 

397 


... 

... 


Ganji jamibi ... 

1,131 

449 

684 

141 

17 

... 

... 

... 

... 


Total 

13,387 

45,693 

41,262 

4,635 

570 

... 

... 

... 

**• 

«•* 


57. The returns showed that 104,554 acres were held by 904 

Tenures tenants. This gives about 11J acres to each 

tenant, which seems very high. Thus 59 per 
cent, of the cultivated area was found to be hold by tenants. 6,266 
proprietors occupy the rest of the cultivated land, but only 8,981, of 
these cultivate themselves ; the average holding then of each cultivating 
proprietor is 221 acres. Classed according to tenures, there were 14 
bhyachara, 140 pattidari and 458 zammcMri estates. 

58. The produce estimates for the tahsil, calculated as in Pfikpattan, 
amounted to Rs. 2,82,134, giving a rate on culti¬ 
vation of Rs. 1-9-7 per acre. I endeavoured 
here too, to fix the net assets on the same plan 

as I adopted in Pakpattan. The result was Rs. 3,55,608 as the net 
assets. Deducting Rs. 30,733, which I calculated to be the cost of 
keeping the water-courses clear from silt, I found half the net assets to 
be Rs. 1,62,437-8-0, falling at the rate of annas 13-8, per acre on 
cultivation. This estimate is somewhat under the mark, as owing to 
various reasons, the estimates for Shergarh could not be satisfac¬ 
torily framed. 


Produce estimates 
not assets. 


half 


59. In 1871, the Settlement Commissioner proposed certain rates 
Revenue rates. for the seven chaks of Dip&lpur. After examin¬ 

ing the villages and the detailed figures, I did 
not think it necessary to go so low in assessing, as the rates demanded. 
By adding annas 2 to the rate on cultivation in the river chaks, and 
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annas 4 in Shergarh, and adding Re. 1 to the well rate in the Sutlej 
chardi chak, a revenue rate jama was obtained, agreeing nearly, with 
the actuals. The leases were given out in the four non-canal ciicles, 
but not acted upon ; and it was not till 1873 that the assessments of 
the tahsil were completed and announced. The former rates were then 
retained in the circles already announced ; hut a complete change was 
introduced into tho systom of rating in the canal tracts. The modi¬ 
fied rates of 1871 were :— 


Name of chak. 

Plough 

rate. 

REV KNUR RATES. 


i 

On Wells. 

On culti¬ 
vation. 

On jadid. 

Sutlej lahndf 

Sutlej chardi 

Sliergarh 

Canji jdnuhi ... ^ 

Rs, 7 

1 

„ 6 

„ 6 

Its. 10 

„ 10 

„ 10 

„ 10 

As. 12-0 

i ,> 10-0 
| „ 8-0 

i „ G-0 

1 

As. 4-0 

„ 4-0 

j 4-o 

! 4-0 

1 



In the canal chaks, the rates adopted were : —(1 ). A banjar rate of one 
anna on each acre of culturable and jadid of tho mulguzari area. 
Government waste lands were found to be leased at about Rs. 5 per 
hundred acres. An increase on this rate of 25 per cent, on account of 
the greater length of the lease and the use by the proprietor of 
all natural products, seemed fair. This gave Rs. G-4-0 per hundred 
acres, or one anna per acre. ( 2 ) A bardni rate of eight annas on each 
&Gre of barani cultivation. The rate of last settlement was annas 4 
to annas 8. In the Government jungle, barrini crops comi ug to 
maturity, paid annas 12. It was found that where Lieut. Elphinstone 
had put on a rate of annas 4, Mrdni cultivation was much more 
feasible than where the rate was annas 8. Thus 8 per cent, of the Ilct 
chiihi chak was under rain crops, and only 2 per cent, of tho 
Purina nahri chak; annas 8 an acre all round seemed fair. (3) A well rato 
of Rs. 50 on each double-wheeled well, and Rs. 30 on oacli single-wheeled 
well in the Purina nahri chak; of Rs. 45 and Rs. 25 on double and single¬ 
wheeled wells, respectively, in the Bet chain chak ; and of Rs. 40 and 
Rs. 22-8-0 in the Naya nahri chak, on the sarao classes, respectively, of 
wells. Tho points, considered in fixing these rates, were the depth of 
water from the surface, tho number of yokes, tho character of tho 
agricultural tribes, and the date of construction of the wells, as regards 
the likelihood- of trenching on capital or not. 


60. In the four non-canal chaks, it was not proposed to alter the 

■n_ , „„„„„„„ jarruls already announced more than necessary 

jamtal on account ot changes since 1871. 1 hese jamas 
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with those at the proposed rates in the canal tracts, amounted to 
Rs. 1,15,050-8-0 made up thus :— 

Parana nahri 
Bet ch&hi 
Nay a nahri 
Sutlej lalmdi 
Sutlej chardi 
Sliergarh 
Gnnji janubi 

This jama fell on cultivation at annas 
61. 


Rs. 47,390-1-0 

„ 34,064-12-0 

„ 3,027-11-0 

„ 14,906-0-0 

„ 9,600-0-0 

„ 4,813-0-0 

„ 1,249-0-0 

9-8, per acre. 


The canal revenue was in future to fluctuate. So only an 
estimate of its amount could be made. Our 
Canal revenue. return showed in the whole tahsil 59,146 acres 

of nahri, and 35,120 acres ofclitihi nahri land. A total of 94,266 acres 
benefited from the canals. The canal returns showed an average 
irrigation ol about 10,000 acres less. In my report on the new system 
of assessing canal lands, I assumed the canal area at 60,000 acres, 
cultivated with the different crops in the proportion given by Mr. Palmer, 
the Superintending Engineer. The estimated income was Rs 
102,312 on 60,000 acres. I retained this estimate, because I anticipated 
a considerable falling off at first in canal cultivation, owing to the new 
and increased rate*, anil a permanent falling off in the area under tho 
highly taxed rice, which would cause a reduction in the income, even 
if the place of rice were taken by another crop ; though the measure¬ 
ments would have warranted a more sanguine estimate. 

62. The estimated results of the now assessments were a net 
Estimated results of new increase of Rs. 63,390, and may be shown 
rates. thus :— 

Present fixed land revenue Rs. 1,09,287 

Present fixed abiana „ 37,106 

Fluctuating abiana „ 7,579 

Present revenue „ 1,53,972 

Proposed fixed revenue „ 1,15,050 

Estimated fluctuating revenue „ 1,02,312 

Estimated revenue „ 2,17,362 

Increase „ 63,390 


The proposed rates 
Governor. 


.eceived the sanction of His Honor the Lieutenant 


63. A favorable 

Jamas actually announced. 


sailaba year, followed by a fair raiuy season, 
had improved many estates. The Sutlej 
chardi chak had gone from had to worse, 
however, so the jamas actually announced differed somewhat from 
those proposed. The total revenue announced was Rs. 1,16,031 * giving 
an increase over the proposed jama of Rs. 981. A reduction of Rs. 
594 beyond the estimate had to he given in the Sutlej chardi chak. 

* The revised jamas of the Naya nahri chat under Secretary to Punjab Govern¬ 
ment's No. 1361 dated 14th August 1874, to Secretary to Financial Commissioner are 
included in this sum. The revision caused reduction of Rs, 1,098, 

A 1 
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Progressive jamas amount to Rs. 391 after 5 years; 3,659 after 10 
Progressive jamds. y ears 5 76 after 15 year s^ The “ kamil ” jama 

then will be Rs. 1,20,157, a net increase of Rs. 
10,742-1-0 over the revenue of S. 1930 ( A. D. 1873-74 ). Progressive 
jamas are caused chiefly by the non-expiry of the periods of lease 
of new grants. 

64. The extra cesses have been increased by Rs. 2-8-0 per cent. 

Extra cesses as ' Q Pakpattam ; and besides, the patwaris’ 

pay has been fixed at a uniform rate of Rs. 
5 per cent. It averager! formerly Rs. 4-4-0 per cent. The extra cesses 
now amount to Rs. 20-12-0 per centum. 

65. The proprietors of two villages, Manphulpur and the Model 

T , , fann, did not appear. The old leases have 

Jamas now accepted. , . a ✓ ... , . 

not expired, that of Munphulpur will end m 

1934 (A. D. 1877-78) and of the Model farm, in 1943 (4. D. 1886-87); 
the Deputy Commissioner will then have to fix new terms. Ail the 
other leases were taken up; 8 or 9 villages, held out for a while but 
ultimately came round ; in a few cases some trifling concessions were 
made. Though more lightly assessed than the people of PakpattaD, 
the people ofDip&lpur are by no means as well pleased with the 
results of the new assessments. They are now for the first time, since 
the Sikh rule, assessed on a fair system. The summary settlements 
were unfair to them, and the regular settlement to them and Govern¬ 
ment. Their burdens have been considerably increased, but are very 
light still in the canal villages. Deducting 34,266 acres, on which 
no canal income has been estimated from the cultivated area, and 
adding Rs. 20-12-0 per cent, to the fixed revenue, and Rs. 14-12-0 
per cent, to the fluctuating revenue on account of extra cesses, 
the rate of the new assessment is only Rs. 1-11-7 per cultivated acre, 
with 60,000 acres of canal wafer guaranteed. No doubt looking at 
the half net assets estimto, this is high. But the estimate is low, 
(l) because no account is taken of the waste land; (2) because the 
yield is under-estimated ; and (3) because the prices are below the 
mark. Besides nearly annas 8 must he deducted from Rs. 1-11-7 
on account of iibiana, which will he paid certainly by the tenant 
and extra cessess. 

66. Owing to the change in the system of assessing and the delay 

,, occurring between the first attempt at annouce- 

ment and final completion of work, the 
estimates and rates similar to those used in 
Piikpattan were found useless or imperfect here. They were based on 
a state of things, no longer existing when the jamas wero finally 
fixed. Many details are, however, given in the assessment reports 
which have necessarily been omitted here. 

67. When the assessment reports of Gugcra and Montgomery 

were submitted, things were still in an incoin- 
^Fmancial result o£ settle- |j] 0 tocl state, and so some slight errors occurred 
in the figures. The actual result of the assess¬ 
ments of the four tahsils, are given below. As regards the Ravi tahsils 
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the decrease refers to the rent roll of S. 1927, (a. d. 1870-71) ; as 
regards Pakpattan, to that of S. 1929, (a d. 1872-73) ; and the increase 
as regards Dipalpur, to that of S. 1930, (A.D. 1873-74):— 



increase of Rs. 9,296-14-0. The new jama falls at the rate of annas 14, 
per acre, on the cultivated area as shown in the completed returns. 
The jama of last settlement, as given in the last settlement of the 
printed report, was Rs. 3,03,520 exclusive of dbiana. This fell at the 
rate of annas 11-9, per acre, on the cultivated area of 4,09,059 acres 
given in the same statement. 

68. In the following form, the revenue of the district from all 
sources, from 1857-58 to 1872-73 is shown. 
is? 7 e ss n nfi°H 79 7 s nct fr ° m ^ is probable that here and there, the figures 
may be slightly inaccurate, but 1 believe there 
are no such errors as will detract from the utility of the return; and to 
the understanding mind the utility ought to be great. 















Fluctuating Abiana. 
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Gulkesu. 
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Montgomery District, from 1857-58 to 1872-73. 



I 91J 417] 47] ... ] 7,469] 4,4459) 


5 p c E 

•s 5 £ a 
till 
£ ! « 3 


8,850. 2,818 3,48'2| ... 


tJ & 

a c P 

P p « 

ta P*4 g 

3 £ o £ 

5 J 8 & i 

P* © A £ £ 


G,305 214 254,23,387 


144 023 260 ... 8,400 8,128 


2,520 3,2881 8,390 ... 


. ... 802 312 ... 7,640 15,846: ... 0,800 3,290 3,370 


85 983 300 ... 7,882 10,840 3,979 7,366 3,218 3,341 


35 1,183 20S ... 7,241 13,6471 1,972 5,203 3,079 4,067 ... 


35 1,777 208 8,626 12,421 1,749 7,218| 3,1(11 4,055 


45 5l| 1,9031208 ... 110,344 15,074) 4,914* 7,218) 3,117 4,074, ... 


152{ 25 2,146] 180 ... 9,312 16,836 4,803 7,197 3,173 3,019 


96 25 2,153 ICO ... 10,310 9,488 4,955 7,921 3,210 3,302 


109 ... 2,153 92 ... 8,502 14,00-1 5,075 6,767 8,216 3,094 ... 


372 ... 2,284 108 ... 9,154 20,780 9,002 7,136 3,641 3,129 ... 


224 ... 4,220 28 ... 9,890 24,188 4,461 6,331 3,292 8,144 


151 ... 4,493 12 ... 8,104 26,871 11,599 6,876 3,290 3,142 ... 


2f886 3,045 277 3,M,162 

2,316 1,131 229 3,98,923 

3,073 66 123 4,03,770 

3,090 C04 2,990 4,14,567 

2,662 253 340 4,51,640 

S,675 515 338' 4^2 209 

f.,0U2 2,320 276 4,34,193 
6,Ml 1,499 47 5,01,620 

5,568 464 141 5,17,353 

6,097 149 192 6,09,247 

7,837 170 77 4^449 

8,296 217 42 5,05,806 


023 ... 4,417 8 266 11,532 25,692 11,542 7,877 8,293 3,141 ... 1,727 10,414 354 74 6^065 

708 ... 5,791 8 877 13,077 26,919 8,540 8,437 3,004 4,661 20,826 1,616 11,981 206 545,69,955 

295 . 8 450 9.980 34,281 7,871 8,203 8,160 3,092 22,382 1,575 10,914 1,148 100 5,95,200 
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G9. The powers conferred by section 27, Act XXXIII of 1871, of 
p . , , marking off and making a separate settlement 

an]a ° a of sach portion of the waste lands of a village 

as appear to be in excess of the requirements of the proprietors, have 
not been pat in force. In many instances though the proprietors were 
offered a separate lease for their excess waste land, with a corresponding 
reduction on the jama fixed for the whole village, in no case 
have I known them agree to give up any of their land. They insisted 
on everything or nothing, It would besides, be quite impossible to get 
farmers for such blocks of waste land. The result of this determination 


of the people has been, that in many instances they have been assessed 
higher than their cultivation alone would warrant. If any of these 
villages clamour for reduction hereafter, they ought to be made to pay 
for relief by giving up waste land. For instance, if a village is assessed 
on five wells at Rs. 250, while the chak rate would give Rs. 150, and 


the proprietors ask for reduction, I would say, if their demand seemed 
reasonable:—“ You want Rs. 75 reduction, or including extra cesses, 
relief to the extent of Rs. 90. You have 1,500 acres of waste-land 
more than you want; the graziug rates in Government waste lands is 
Rs. 10 for each hundred acres. Give up 900 acres, and you shall get a 
reduction of Rs. 90, and m&lik&na at Rs. 10 per cent, on what your land 
will fetch when included in the nearest tirni chak. If after five years, 
you think you can pay your present jama, you may demand back 
your land, and you will have the same right at each further interval of 
five years.” The villages in which “ banjar chaks,” or blocks of waste 
land, were assessed separately, can be ascertained from the village 
note books ; but the same system ought to be applied to all villages 
with large waste areas, if reduction become necessary. It would 
not bo needful to leave the matter to the pepole, but if a village cannot 
pay its revenue, a reduction ought to be given and land taken. The 
advantages of this system are obvious. Considerable relief can be given 
without any serious loss of revenue; an additional inducement will 
be provided for exertion and punctual payment of the revenue; an 
effectual stop will be put to systematic deterioration of villages, with 
a view to obtain reduction of jama; and the people will gradually 


learn that the possession of even waste land has its responsibilities 
as well as its advantages. Of course, before resorting to a plan, which 
cannot be popular, the fairness of the present jama ought to be 
considered with reference to all tho assets of the estate. If it is 
excessive, reductions ought to be given without depriving the village 
of its waste lands, Such villages as Pipli, Hahtaka Mahtabrai, Thakura, 
and Husengarh, in tahsil Dipfilpur, are specimens of a class to which 
I think the system ought to be applied. 


70. The low value of land in this district, except where canal 
irrigation is available, is shown by the difficulty 
Low value of land. 0 f aettinsr farmers, as well as by the low price at 


Low value of land. 0 f getting farmers, as well as by the low price at 

which land is sold and mortgaged. In P&kpatan, it was found that 
12,878 acres paying a revenue of Rs, 3,156, or annas 3-11 per acre, had 
been sold for Rs. 18,646. This gave the price per acres, as Rs. 1-2, and 
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per rupee of revenue as Rs. 5-14-7. The mortgaged area was 9,687 acres 
assessed at Its. 2,272, or annas 3-9 per acre. The mortgage money, 
amounted to Rs. 19,081, or Rs. 1-15-6, per acre, and Rs. 8-6-5, per 
rupee of revenue. In Dipfilpur, 1-5,749 acres sold, realized Rs..26,421, 
or Rs. 1-10-10 per acre, and Rs. 6-1-11, per rupee of revenue. The 
revenue was Rs. 4,319, falling atannas 4-5, per acre. The area mortgaged 
was 12,028 acres assessed at Rs. 2,964 being at the rate of Rs. 3-11 annas, 
per acre. The mortgage money amounted to Rs. 30,353, equal to 
Rs. 2-8-5 per acre and Rs. 10-3-7 of Government revenue. If it is. 
considered that these prices include not only money paid for the land 
but also the cost of wells and other property attached to the land, 
the very low value of land is at once apparent. More mcmey can be 
got by mortgaging land than by selling it. It may be that the land 
mortgaged is more valuable than that sold ; but this fact may also be 
explained by the difficulty of obtaining tenants, and the dread of 
becoming responsible for payment of the revenue. When land is sold, 
the buyer becomes responsible for the revenue, and he has to make 
his arrangements for cultivating the land ; but in the ease of mortgages, 
the mortgagor remains, as a rule, responsible for the revenue, and 
continues to cultivate the land himself, or exerts himself to have- its 
cultivated. 

71. Mortgages are of two kinds in this district. In one fcria 

known as lekha mukhi the mortgagor manages 
or gages. the cultivation. The mortgagee pays- the- 

revenue and takes the produce. Accounts are made up annually and 
interest is charged. If the produce is in excess of the expenses, the 
surplus is credited to the mortgagor; and if less, he is debited with' the 
deficiency. Sometimes the mortgagee manages the estate. In the 
second form of mortgage, called viaj ponara, no accounts are kept. No 
interest is charged. The mortgagee holds the land till the mortgage 
money is paid up. He is responsible for all loss, and takes all 1 the 
profit that may accrue on the land. Both forms are common on. the 
Sutlej ; on the Ravi the lekha mukhi form is the more frequent.. 

72. It will be remembered that Mr. YansAgnews proposed to 

Proposed system of annual make the revenue of sailaba lands along the 
saiUba assessments. river fluctuating. The disastrous resulit of the 

rejection of this proposal led at this settlement to a plan like his being 
again brought forward. It was admitted that the new jamas could 
not be paid in many villages if the sailab failed, and I maintained that 
the villages would, under the old system, he necessarily ruined. The 
principal points in the proposal were, that the sailaba area should be 
ascertained by annual measurements and be annually re-assessed, with 
reference to the quality of the sailab, at rates varying from annas 4 to 
Rs. 1-8-0 per acre. Except in special cases, the fact of a crop being 
grown was to be the test of the land being sail&ba or not. In case of 
total failure of the sailab, the land was to he assessed at banjar rates. 
It was expected that when the assessing officer went out, the crops 
would have reached a stage, when the quality of the sailab could be 
easily determined. Changes in the value of the sail&ba cultivation, 
which did not amount to 10 per cent, were not to be noticed as 
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regards alteration of the revenue. This 10 per cent, rule is not 
logically sound; hut it tends to prevent petty frauds. My predecessor 
reported against this scheme, deeming it impossible for the district staff 
to get through the work; and the local Government has refused to 
sanction it (No 1301, dated 14th August 1874 to Secretary to Financial 
Commissioner). 


73. Connected with the subject of annual sailaba measurements, 
. . was tho question of the advisability of retaining 

Alluvion and dilunon. £] ie (l jp jj) p or een p rule in cases of alluvion 

and diluvion. The people seemed not to care much about the matter 
one vvay or the other ; though most villages declared for the abolition' of 
the rule, and the Gugera people were at one time very determined on 
the subject. I think the 10 per cent, rule was not fairly worked here, 
as no account of land not assessed was taken. . Thus the village site 
with all the Louises and all the waste land might have been washed 


away, and no reduction would have been given. There appears no 
objection to a 1® per cent, rule, where the assets are taken into account, 
•except as regards the relations of the proprietors among themselves. 
But where the assets are not taken into account, I think the rule 
unsuitable, and prefer that by which each increment and decrement 
is considered. Under tho latter system, there is some extra office work 
feut of very tiMing amount; while the field work is, of course, the 
same under it as under tho 10 per cent. rule. Finally, the system of 
oonsidewng eadh change was adopted, and the 10 per cent, rule was 
abolished. ’ The greatest objection to all fluctuating assessments is the 
.amount of corruption they are likely to produce. It is probable 
that this amount is over estimated, and a complete over hauling of 
«he returns of-* few villages every year, with stern retribution in cases 
of fraud, would keep most officials fairly straight. 


74. The Gates on which the kists, or revenue instalments, fall 


Altem-ti-on in date of kists. 


due arc June 15th and July 15th for the spring 
harvest, and December 1st and January 1st for 


the autumn harvest. The spring dates were formerly one month earlier, 
but on the representation of some Dip&lpnr cultivators that the dates 
were so. early they had to borrow the revenue and could not dispose 
of their crops before the instalments fell due, tire present dates were 
sanctioned. As most people pay their revenue always from what they 
borrow, the alteration did not cause much gratitude ; they will continue 
'to borrow as'before. It seemed admitted, though that to the industrious 
and to those who had the means to pay without borrowing, the 
postponement of the instalments would be an advantage It is to be 
Loped, the civil courts will not allow the crops to be sold in execution 
■of private decrees before the Government is satisfied. I do not think 
there is any provision of law obliging them to do so ; and such a 
procedure is most unfair to Government, which has deferred its demand 
for the benefit of the cultivator and not of the banyah. 


75. Intimately connected with the land revenue is the tirin or 
grazing tax. This tax is an inheritance from 
ji - the Sikhs, and the object of it appears to Lave 
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been to make professional cattle breeders, who did not otherwise contri¬ 
bute to the expenses of the state, share in the burdens of the rest of the 
population. Agricultural cattle were exempt from taxation, and so were 
cows and buffaloes, the property of bond fide cultivators. Sheep and 
goats were, however, always taxed. Up to last settlement, only camels, 
buffaloes, sheep and goats paid tirni in this district. Lieut. Elphinstone, 
recommended that cows should be taxed. They were taxed. The main 
excellence of the Sikh system, that the cattle of cultivators were exempted 
from taxation, was lost sight of. In process of time even agricultural 
bullocks came to be taxed. In 1857-58, the tirni income amounted to a 
little under Rs. 32,000 (Gugera Settlement Report, para: 110). In 
1872-73, the income was Rs. 1,08,009 (Revenue Report) of which sum. 
about one lakh is due to tirni proper, and the rest to leases of kokanber, 
grass, munj and sajji, which were formerly shown separately. The system 
in force up to 1870-71 involved periodical counting of the cattle of all the 
villages of the district. But only those villages whose cattleactuallygrazed 
in the Government jungle paid tirni. If, however, any cattle ofa non-tirni 
paying village were found in the jungle, all the cattle had to pay double 
rates. Under the present system, the Government waste lands have 
been divided into blocks or tirni mahfils, which are leased annually, 
and the farmers are left to make their own arrangements with people 
grazing cattle in their blocks. The farmers are allowed to charge at 
certain fixed rates for each head of cattle grazing, viz: — 

Rs. A. P. 

Male camel ... ... 10 0 

Female camel ... ... 18 0 

Male buffaloe ... ... 0 8 0 

Female buffaloe ... ... I 0 0 

Cow ... ... 0 8 0 

Sheep or goat ... ... 0 10 

Plough bullocks no longer pay tirni. These rates are by no means 
excessive, considering the great profits now yielded by cattle. But it is 
to be hoped that it will be remembered that the people of Montgomery 
are for the most part semi-pastoral, semi-agricultural, and that this 
fact has been considered in the new assessments; and that burning the 
candle at both ends will result in sudden darkness. The people cannot 
afford to be taxed heavily directly, in the form of tirni on the profits 
they make from cattle; and at the same time to pay a heavy land 
revenue fixed after a consideration of the same profits. 


76. In this district, it has not been the custom for the people to 


Protective pattas of wells. 


take out protective pattas for new wells, under 
Financial Commissioner’s Book Circular VI of 


1866. Enquiry was made, but no pattas were forthcoming. It may 
be a question whether it is advisable to give such pattas in this district 
at all, or at least indiscriminately. But in any case, the term " unirrigated 
rates,” usually found in the pattas given elsewhere, requires consideration. 
“Unirrigated rates” really amount to only an anna or so an acre here; and 
if by sinking a new well a man is entitled to hold for 20 years at this rate, 
it would pay him at the commencement of a new settlement to pull 

A 2 
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77. 

Jagirdars, 


Talukdilrs. 


down his old well, and build a now one. It would, perhaps, be advisable 
to insert in pattas given here, that the holder shall pay only half the 
ordinary well rate of his village or assessment circle. An alteration of 
this sort may save some revenue and unpleasant murmurs hereafter. 

The villages held entirely or in part in jagir are shown in 
map No. 14 The principal jagfrdars are the 
Diwati of Pakpattan, and Babas Sampuran and 
Khem Singh. The villages of the first are situated about Pakpattan 
itself, and those of the latter near Basfrpur in the Dipalpur tahsil. 
Their value has considerably increased since the opening of the upper 
So hag canal, and especially since the jagidars have been made a present 
of half the water revenue that will be collected from the canal irrigated 
lands of their villages. 

78. There is only ono talukdar of any importance in this 
district, Muhammad Amir Ali Khan, the repre¬ 
sentative of the once influential Kharral family 

of Kamalia. His taluka consists of 41 estates, from the sub-proprietors 
of which he receives 2 pais in the Kharwar, or one-twentieth of the 
grain produced, and annas 4 per kanal, on the zabti crops. In all cases 
where there were two classes of proprietors, the settlement was made 
with the sub-proprietors by Lieut. Elphinstone ; and no reason appeared 
for altering this arrangement at the present settlement. 

79. The system under which one or more of the shareholders 

„ become lesponsible for payment of the revenue, 
portion of the share holders realizing trom the tenants and joint proprietors 
becomes responsible for pay- by batai, according to existing rates, and taking 
ment of revenue. aiJ y p n ,g(, and bearing any loss that might 

occur, is now far from common. In Dipalpur, I could only find four 
villages where it prevailed. Mr. Vans Agnew says : it is very common in 
the Khinwah villages. Its dying out is a proof of the well-being of the 
villages concerned. Of course, this was only an arrangement made 
among the people, and by which Government was not in the 
least bound.* 

80. The physical condition of the district, with its fiscal state 

„ c formerly arid at present has now been described. 

futuro I may be allowed to make some remaiks con¬ 

cerning the future. “ Reductions are demoralizing ” is a common phrase; 
and so they arc if unnecessary. But- to refuse reductions when required 
is still more demoralizing. Such occasions may constantly arise. 
Even a settlement officer may err once in a way; and if lie does 
not, the condition of villages changes so rapidly that a very fair 
jama may in two years become most oppressive. Failure of sailab or 
canal water, if permanent, will, in most cases, be sufficient to 
justify reductions. On the other hand, falling in of wells and absconding 
of cultivators are reasons for reduction requiring much caution, as 
pointed out by Lieut. Elphinstone. An examination of the village 

* Mr. Vans .Apnew refers to (lie Settlement Report of parganah Rcw&ri (zillah 
Gurgiion), paras, 37-11. The custom was common in that parganah. 
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note bor k, or a quiet enquiry ■will often show that there are wells in the 
village lying idle, which might be set to work in place of those fallen in 
at a trifling expense. The desertion of cultivators is a more serious matter, 
and will have to becarefully considered ;but now that canal irrigation has 
nearly reached its limit, and grants of waste lands have been cheeked, it 
is to be hoped that eases of permanent desertion will be comparatively 
rare. I have already noticed in para. 69, what I think should 
be done when villages with large waste areas apply for reduction. 
It w r ould be well too, when applications for relief are made, to see 
whether the applicant owns other villages, and if so, what is their 
condition. The ploughs and cattle of the distressed village may have 
been sent on purpose to well-to-do villages to get tbem out of the 
way. The manner in which relief is given is not indifferent. For 
temporary calamities, suspension or remission is enough. But in cases 
of permanent deterioration, reduction of jama should bo at once resorted 
to. Capital is required for successful cultivation, The owner’s capital 
is sure to he swallowed up before relief is given. And then, as 
long as the old jama remains on the rent roll, no one will lend him 
money for fear of being made responsible for tho revenue. Whereas 
if reduction were given, it would not be difficult to obtain a loan 
by mortgaging a portion of the estate. An annual remission of 
balances amounting to half the revenue of the estate causes Government 
just as much loss as a reduction of half the jama, while it confers 
no lasting benelit on the proprietors, as a reduction would do. 

81. As regards the sadr station of Montgomery, the orders of 
Assessment of Montgomery Government were received after some corres- 
sadv station. pondence had passed, directing that considering 

the peculiar circumstances of tho place, it should for the present 
remain unassessed. 


PART III.—The Record of Rights. 


1. The papers of which the Montgomery “misl bandobast,” or 
PopcTs contained iurecord record of rights is composed, are the follow- 
oi' rights. in 0 '* r—* 


1. The shajth-nasab, or pedigree table. 

2. The shajra-qistwar, or field map. 

3. The index to matters contained in the misl. 

4. The list of papers contained in the misl. 

5. The khasni, or field register. 

6. The darkhwast, or engagement for the revenue. 

7. Alphabetical list of proprietors. 
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8. The muntakhib-maa-khewat, a record of occupancy and 

liabilities. This is the khewat with an extract from the 
khatoni. 

9. The naksha cliahat, or well-statements. 

10. Statement showing estimated assessment value of revenue- 

free grants (maafis). 

11. The rubkari akhir, or final proceedings. 

Of these papers Nos. 3, 4 and 7 are mere indices for facility of 
reference. In my letter No. 38, dated 17th February 1872, to the 
Settlement Commissioner, I described the method of preparing the 
settlement raisls in full detail. It seems unnecessary to do so again 
here. A few general remarks will suffice. 

2, There are two points, in which ■ the new Punjab settlements 
are far superior to their predecessors. One is 
com?”orairaed PreSent tC " the preparation of the pedigree table ; the other, 
the neatness with which the records are faired. 
I think our field maps are better; but there is a difference of opinion on 
this point. In other respects, there is generally little difference, except 
that in the want of a separate wajib-ul-arz. Our records are decidedly 
inferior to the old ones. The pedigree table shows in an easily grasped 
x ,, form the whole constitution of the village. It 

T e pc lgree a le. prepared by the munserim in the village, 

from the statements of the proprietors and the “ mirasi,” if one exists, 
With 'the help of the last annual papers. All tarafs and pattis are 
shown with their shares in the total area and common lands ; also the 
separate holdings in each sub-division with the varying standards of 
proprietorship prevailing, whether mere possession, or fractional shares 
or ploughs, wells, &e. &c., The method in which proprietorship has 
been acquired by descent, purchase, or otherwise, is recorded. The 
names of the proprietors with important remarks bearing on their 
ownership, such as their being out of possession on account of absence, 
or of having absconded, or that a portion of their land is mortgaged, 
or that they are minors and their guardians hold for them, are entered. 
A sketch of the past history of the village is also given. The whole 
state of the village is thus clearly recorded, and in future stages of 
work one knows what one is doing, and does not go groping about 
blindly, as must necessarily be the case, where no paper of a similar kind 
exists. The pedigree table is invariably prepared before the field meas¬ 
urements begin, but not necessarily before the boundary map is made. 


3. The boundary maps were made on the old Punjab plan, with 
_. , , the plane table by sightings taken from pillar 

to pillar, I his plan js expeditious, but the 
results are apt to be inaccurate. No separate “hadbast misl”was prepared, 
but of course, the boundaries had to be sketched before commencing 
the interior measurements. The boundary map, or in some cases, the 


field map is compared with the revenue survey map and that of last 
settlement, aud any difference detected forms the subject of a separate 
misl, on which orders are passed by the settlement officer. The general 
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rule followed in such cases was, when the villages could not agree 
abeut the boundary to uphold actual possession ; and if that was 
doubtful, to prefer the revenue survey map leaving the aggrieved party 
to a regular suit to establish his view of the case. To ensure greater 
accuracy in the subsequent interior measurements, chaks or blocks 
were marked off in the boundary maps, according to difference of soil, or 
peculiarities in the features of the country, or artificial divisions, such 
as roads, canals, &c., already existing. 


4. The field maps were drawn on the scale of GO karams to the 

The field measurements. ™ eh - ktu ?“' “ H feet ' ^g. The scale 

adopted then is 16 inches to the mile. Ihe 
scale of square measures employed is the following:— 

!) Square karams = 1 Kan. 

20 K&ns — 1 Kan&l. 

8 Kanals = 1 Ghomao. 


The ghomao is thus equal to one acre, the kanal to half a rood, and the 
kan to a square perch. 

The measurements, in fact all the settlement operations connected 
with the preparation of the record of rights with few exceptions, were 
carried out by the patwans. Before starting the field measurements, 
they had to provide themselves with a form of khatoni for each proprietor 
and tenant entered in the pedigree table and the last annual papers, 
and a smaller form with much the same columns, known as the rough 
parcha or title deed. The measuring party always consisted of two 
persons, of whom one did the mapping, and the other entered the 
particulars ascertained in the field register, the khatoni and the parcha. 
The lambard&rs and those having any rights in the land measured 
had to attend. Two copies of the map -were made on the spot. The 
work of each day was tested in the evening. When the whole 
village has been measured, the entries in the khations and parchas 
are totalled. The parchfe are made over to the proprietors and 
tenants, who are told to have them read to them by some person 
they can trust; and if they are dissatisfied with any entry, to state so 
when they arc called up for final attestation. During the measure¬ 
ments 10 per cent, pf the fields are tested by the munserim, and the 
same number by the zaildar, 5 per cent, by the sadr munserim, and 
as many as possible by the superintendent. 


5. After measurements are completed, the patwfin comes into 
Attestation head-quarters and again checks the areas and 

dimensions and compares the field register 
with the field map. He also prepares a statement, showing how far 
facts now ascertained disagree with those entered in the last anuual 
papers The people are then called up ; and any objection they have 
to make to the entries in the parchas are attended to. They are asked 
concerning entries in the khatoni or chitta muntakhib, as it is also called, 
and the purport of their statements is recorded on it. The munserim 
then checks the attestation of the patw&ri, the sadr munserim that 
of the munserim, and the superintendent that of the sadr munserim. 
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The pedigree table, corrected according to facts ascertained during 
measurement, is attested at the same time and by the same persons. ♦ 


G. When the attestation is over, the field map is colored, so as to 
Fairine show natural features and the different classes 

of land, as regards the period at which it was 
last cultivated. The rough drafts of the various settlement papers 
are also copied out fair. The rent in cash and revenue payable by 
the tenants or proprietors are entered after announcement of the 
jamas. The people are then called up once more. The superintendent 
informs each person of the general result of the entries made regarding 
him, and if he admits the correctness, signs the settlement record 
below the holding concerned. He also gives the proprietor and tenant 
a copy of the entry finally made with an exhortation to satisfy himself 
that the entry is correct. It is thus evident that everything that 
can be done to make public what has been recorded, is done. 

7. When a considerable portion of the attestation work bad been 

The attestation (tasdfk) done undcr this complicated system, a still 
khatawar, more cumbersome method was introduced ; and 

all the attestation had to be done de novo. This 
consisted in preparing a separate rnisl for each holding, and taking 
down the depositions of all concerned in the holding. Initial and final 
rubkaris and intermediate orders were also prescribed, which nearly 
doubled the size of each misl. These misls are known as the“misl 
kh&taw&r.” The object of introducing this system was apparently to 
give, as it were, the force of law, or at least of a registered agreement, 
to entries in the settlement record. After a great deal of time had been 
wasted over these misls, we were allowed to go back to the old system. 


8. In a district where land is valuable and minutely sub-divided. 

Disadvantage of too care- W,lerc ! * he buIk of ifc is held ^ cultivating 
fal attestation. proprietors or occupancy tenants, and whore 


the bhayachiira form of tenures prevails, it may 
be advisable to multiply safe guards against incorrect entries, even 
at the risk of causing much annoyance to the people. But in 
Montgomery, where the state of things is just the opposite of this, such 
an elaborate system is very liable to defeat its own object. A non-heredi- 
tary tenant who had been dragged into the settlement office to attest his 
holding and has been kept waiting some days, is apt to get tired of such 
worry, and when summoned again, to send word by the lambardar that 
he has gone to Bahawalpur. The attestation of the superintendent must 
have been in most cases formal. A great change for the better was made 
towards the end of the settlement, when deputy superintendents, or 
selected sadr munserims were allowed to attest finally all entries 
concerning which there was no dispute. A further point will be gained 
wlien all attestation in similar cases is done in the village, and not at 
head quarters. To make this safe, a thorough supervision by the 
supei’intendents is necessary; and as long as they are burdened with 
judicial work, their supervision must be superficial. 
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9. The w&jib-ul-arz as a separate paper in the settlement misl was 
The w&jib-ul-arz. abolished, partly to reduce the size of the misl, 

and partly because it was supposed that if the 
clauses of this important document were entered in different parts of 
the record, there would be less chance of their becoming stereotyped, 
and written down in the same way for every village, regardless of their 
applicability. But this breaking up of the wajib-ul-arz necessitated the 
introduction of a new paper, the index to matter contained in the settle¬ 
ment misl. Without this, one would not know where to find the entries 


formerly made in the wajib-ul-arz. This index is far from being a simple 
document, and an error in it may give a good deal of trouble. And 
I think it doubtful whether there was more chance under the old system 
of the wajib-ul-arz being incorrect than there is now. Entries formerly 
made in the wajib-ul-arz, which referred more to tribal usages than 
to customs belonging to the village and which might change with each 
village, have been recorded in the riwaj dm, of which more will be 
said hereafter. The peculiarly village customs have been recorded on 
the face of the pedigree table, or held map, or on the hack of the 
darkhwast muntakhib, or well statement, according to their greater or 
less connection with the original contents of those documents. The 
great disadvantage of this division is, that it complicates the record. 
An officer not thoroughly familiar with the settlement misl does not 
know where to turn to when looking for information concerning village 
customs. A settlement record has always been to some extent “ caviare 
to the general, ” and any change which discourages our over-worked 
officers from examining the record for themselves, and throws them 
more than needful into the hands of their amlah is to he deprecated. 
There is no need to discuss this matter further, as orders have been 
issued to revert to the old plan of a separate wAjih-ul-drz, They came 
too late to be put in force in Montgomery. 


10. The riwaj-am, or record of usages and accepted rules, as para 
3 of letter No. 7h0 dated 27th November 1865, 
The riwttj-nm. from the Secretary to the Punjab Government 

to the Financial Commissioner, directs that it shall be called, is described 
in settlement paper No. 31. It contains the answers of the chief men 
and elders of each trihe to a series of questions concerning inheritance, 
adoption, gifts, &e. put to them at an open meeting. As far as possible, 
their answers are supported by a statement of actual precedents; ant 
any known exceptions to the general rule are also recorded. The great 
value of a trustworthy account of the lex-loci of this sort is obvious. 
I have attested a large number of these riwaj-iims, in the Montgomery 
district. 1 think they ought to be received with much caution. In 
the first place, this document is always prepared first by the 
superintendent. He is, of course, utterly unable to go out of the beaten 
track; and the track in this case occasionally leads one into the slough 
of down-right nonsense. If a correct record of the lex loci is required, 
the first tiling to do is to revise the Hindustani settlement manual, as 
regards the translation of the questions given in settlement paper No. 31. 
It is incorrect, and is couched in. the most barbarous and unintelligible 
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Hindustani one can imagine. I did something to correct this, and had 
tho more glaring errors amended. When the questions are incorrect, the 
answers are likely to be the same. In many cases the people have no 
custom at all on the points to which the questions refer. Thus among 
the Muhammadan tribes generally, adoption is very rare; but there 
seems to be no custom as regards the power of adoption. Yet the 
chiefmen, when asked, “ can a man adopt ? ” will be sure to say “ yes ” 
or "no” without considering whether there is any custom or not. 
Similarly there is great doubt as to the cases in which a gift of land 
can be made to a daughter; and on this point, too, I think in most 
cases there is no custom. Again the people will deny that a verbal 
gift can be made; but say a written gift is valid. But considering 
that not one man in a hundred can write, it seems incredible that 
there can be any customary distinction between verbal and written 
gifts among them. Occasionally words are not properly understood. 
Thus “ parkat ” means the posthumous son of a man born in the house 
of his step-father. But in the Montgomery tahsil, I found it used to 
express the son of the second husband ; so that the Montgomery records 
are in most cases doubtful, where I had not an opportunity of correct¬ 
ing them. From what I have here said, I think it will be seen that 
these records of usages and accepted rules must be received .with 
caution. Still they are of undoubted value if so received ; and tho 
precedents and exceptions entered in them will ho always useful. 
But in nice questions, such as the distance in relationship of a male 
heir from the deceased, which is great enough to entitle the daughter 
of the deceased to succeed in preference to the male relation, I should 
attach no weight to these records. 

11. In short all usages and customs have been divided into three 
Three classes o£ usages classes: (1) those concerning each individual 
and customs. Hough drafts, holding and effecting only those having rights 
in the holding ; (2) those concerning each village, and effecting all the 
residents, proprietors or non-proprietors; and (3) tribal usages and 
customs. These have all been recorded, and will be found, as regards class 
1, entered in the faired khewat mtia muntakhib at each holding; as regards 
class 2, in the faired pedigree table or one of the other four papers men¬ 
tioned iu para. 9 ; and as regards class 3, in the volumes of tribal usages 
filed in the Deputy Commissioner’s office. In cases of doubt, the judicial 
officer may often find it useful to examine the rough drafts of these 
papers. He should then send for the chittha tasdik (chittha muntakhib 
or khatoni) or misl kh&t&war of the holding, according as the attes¬ 
tation was done under the old or new system, if his enquiry concerns 
a single holding; or for the misl mujmili, if it concerns the village 
customs. The rough drafts of the tribal usages for each tahsil have 
also been filed. At last settlement also, a chittha tasdik, or rough 
attestation paper was prepared for a great part of the district. An 
examination of this has often proved useful. Most of the rough drafts, 
from which the faired settlement record has been prepared, are in the 
misl mujmili. There, too, will be found the shajra and khasra abadi, 
or map and register of the village site, 
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12. Government lights to mines, gold-washings and other 
Government riiffits under property detailed in sections 26, 28 and 29 of 

Act XXXI If of 187 l. Act XXX [If of 1S71, have been, duly recorded, 

but the value of those rights at present may he put at nil. For there are, 
as far as is yet known, no “ mines of metal or coal or gold-washings” in 
the district; and as regards other rights, the Financial Commissioner 
has decided that “ where largo wastes have been, allotted to the 
village communities, having been exempted from the general demarcation 
of Government waste effected at the last settlement, ***** no claim, 
of Government to proprietary right should be asserted under section 28 
of the Act * * * * The same argument applies in the case of dhart and 
thanaputti dues, if Government has formally surrendered them by 
allowing the people to enjoy them, and causing the fact to ho recorded.” 
(No. 247-3, dated Uth April 1872, to Settlement Commissioner). A 
clause has been entered on the back of the darkhwast, declaring the 
property of Government in all natural rivers, streams, &c. and its “right 
to make such arrangements for the improvement or extension of irriga¬ 
tion as it may think proper; as much care as possible being taken not 
to injure existiug interests.” 

13. The question of how lessees of Government waste lands 
Status of lessee- of Govern- should be recorded, who had been allowed to 

ment waste lands. sink wells, found villages and in fact exercise 

all the rights of proprietorship, had to be decided. The question -was 
one of some magnitude, as it concerned 1,025 estates, with an area 
of 125,00S acres, paying a revenue of Rs. 32,488. It was ultimately 
decided (No. 1,399 dated 19th September 1873, from Secretary to 
Government Punjab to Secretary to Financial Commissioner, Punjab, 
and previous correspondence ) that the lessees should, in all eases, 
except as regards grants made under Financial Commissioner’s circulars 
7 and 12 of 1868, be recorded proprietors. In cases of grants made 
under these circulars, if malikana had been fixed, the lessees wore to be 
recorded as tenants; while if no miilika.ua had been fixed, a separate 
enquiry was to be made into each case. By this order, the holders of 
84 "rants with an area of 8,SOI acres were recorded as tenants ; separate 
enquiry was directed in respect of 48 grants, with an area of 4,005 
acres; in other cases, proprietary rights were upheld. This order came 
too late to be carried out by the settlement department, and its final 
execution had to be left to the Deputy Commissioner. 

14. Besides the settlement misl and record of tribal usages, 
records of riverain law and irrigation rights 
Kiveram law. were also prepared. The record of riverain law 

for the Ravi, in tahsil Gugera, was attested by Mr. Roe, and in tahsil 
Montgomery by R.ii Bakhtawar Lfrl, Extra Assistant Settlement 
Officer ; anil that for the Sutlej by me, in the presence of an official 
from Balniwalpur and Sirsa, and of the Extra Assistant Settlement 
Officers of Montgomery and Muktsar. On the Ravi there can be no 
question of jurisdiction, as the territory on both sides of the river is 
British; as regards proprietorship, the rule usually prevailing on the 
upper Ravi, is that, known as “ war par.” The settlement papers show 
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. th-c boundaries of each village. Land thrown up belongs to the village 
within whose boundaries it is thrown up, no matter whether it can be 
identified or not. If a whole village is swept away, the propietors have 
no claim on other villages. Hut if afterwards land is thrown up within 
the space formerly included within their boundaries, they are entitled 
. to it. Disputed boundaries are to be settled according to the settlement 
maps. _ On the lower Ravi, and universally on the Sutlej the rule of 
“ kisktibnnrut" is followed. By this rule the deep stream forms the boun¬ 
dary of opposite villages. The deep stream is determined by the course 
taken by boats when the river has gone down. Hence the name of 
the rule, 1 his rule in also known as the “ hadd sikaitdari ” and 
“ kachhmcahh’' rule ; according to it land transferred from one side of 
the river to the other by avulsion, so that it can be recognized, belongs 
to the^ original proprietors; but land thrown up which cannot be 
identified, belongs to the village adjoining which it is thrown up. Under 
this rule, if a whole village is swept away, the proprietors lose their 
land for ever; because, even if land is again thrown up, where their 
village was situated, it will belong to the villages adjoining which it 
is thrown up. Jurisdiction was formerly decided by the deep stream. 
All land on one side belonged to Bahawaipur, Sirsa or Mavndot; all on 
the other, to Montgomery. The orders of the Secretary of State, contained 
in despatch No 3 dated 0th January 1801, directed that each case 
should be considered on its merits, when villages are transferred by 
avulsion from one jurisdiction to the other. The changes that occur are 
considerable. In 1800, four villages wore transferred to Bahawaipur ; 
next year five more went. In 1800, six more villages were transferred 
to the left side ut the stream, and in 1870, two more. In that year and 
the following, however, ten villages were recovered. It will generally be 
found the simplest plan to keep to the old rule, unless some special 
ease is made out. It is von' common on the Sutlej for villages to own 
land on both banks; and so, the change is not as violent as might 
seem at first sight. The people too are accustomed to the rule ; and 
there can be very little advantage in allowing Bahawaipur, to get a 
footing on the Punjab side of the river again. It will bo noticed that 
the statement of the kishtfbanna rule prevailing on tire lower Ravi, and 
being met with on the upper Ravi, is contrary to the account given by 
Lieut. Elphinstonn, in para. 87 of tire Gugera settlement report; but 
I see no reason to doubt its correctness. The usual reason given for 
the difference in custom is difference in jurisdiction; and it is obvious 
that with different states, the “ war par” rule would have led to perpetual 
squabbles, in the good old days. 


Records of irrigation 
rights. 


15. Irrigation rights in the Deg stream and in the canals, as well 
as in the minor watercourses have been 
recorded. In the Ravi tahsils these rights have 
been recorded in much detail; but in the Sutlej 
tahsils it did not appear advisable to follow this course. General 
customs are few, simple and uniform, while customs prevailing among 
individuals were already provided for in the settlement records. 
The general customs have been in all cases carefully recorded, and the 
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files usualty accompanied with maps made over to the district' office. 
In the Ravi settlement records, a statement of tire customs of individual 
villages will often be found besides the papers mentioned in para.l. 


10. (Ireat care has been taken to secure a correct record of lands 
occupied by the canal department. The field 
Keoord of canal lands. m aps have been signed by the Executive Engi¬ 
neer, in token that he is satisfied of their correctly showing canal lands. 
It is hoped, therefore that no serious errors have been made in this matter. 


17. While stating that the distinction between hereditary and 
non-hereditary tenants was unknown under 
2 <manta.- native rule in this part of the Punjab, Lieut. 

Elphinstone says :— 

It is remarkable therefore, that the cultivators should in some portions of the district, 
notwithstanding their uncertain tenure; have had the right to sell the “ kasht " or cultiva-. 
tiou of land ; instances of such a right being acknowledged froriuenily came under the 
cognisance of the settlement, courts. This claim to sell t he right of cultivation was always 
founded on the fact of the claimant having been the first plougher of the soil. It was 
therefore of importance, when determining th# position cultivators were to occupy, to 
ascertain'to whom lie claim of “buti mar ” or first ploughing of the land belonged. In 
accordance with instructions issued on this subject by superior authority, all cultivators 
who could make out their claim to the “ butt mar ” were recognized as hereditary cultiva¬ 
tors ; a privilege also conferred on those who had cultivated for eight years, if residents 
in the village, and twelve years, if non-residents. 

It must always be remembered that under native rule no such 
tiling as absolute proprietary right was recognized. The missing class 
was not the hereditary tenant, but the proprietor. When the British 
Government made a present of the land to certain individuals, all 
the hereditary cultivators did not share in this boon, yet they undoubt¬ 
edly bad rights of occupancy which the Sikhs would have respected, 
and it is for this reason that we find Lieut. Elphinstone giving 
“buti mar” as a ground for superior tenant right, while Major Marsdcn 

Ra y S ;_“ The principal title to proprietary right in this district seems 

to be clearing the jungle and bringing the land, under cultivation. 
It generally extends to each member of a fraternity or association 
eimaged in this original task ; and I am inclined to think does not 
reach beyond the land actually cultivated.” Thus “buti mar” here 
conferred proprietary right; and proprietary right was simply the 
right to hold the land as long as you cultivated it, or arranged for 
its cultivation. No doubt you might dispose of it with the approval of 
the Mrdar.as Lieut. Elphinstone’s “bull mar” tenants could do. I believe 
in the Atari ilaka it was a regular custom for hereditary tenants to sublet 
their lands. However, this question has now only an antiquarian 
interest ( para. 120 of the Gugera Settlement Report.) 


18. The system of raising non-hereditary cultivators to the 
position of hereditary tenants after they had 
Continued. cultivated the same kind for a certain number of 

years, was continued after completion of settlement operations, till it 
attracted notice and was stopped. In bis report on the subject, the 
Deputy Commissioner stated that no cases had been known of proprietors 
seeking to oust their tenants, but they had occasionally tried to make 
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them stay by an appeal to the law courts. Where the state of things is 
such, it may be imagined that tenancy cases give little trouble. The 
migratory habits of the cultivators caused a good deal of extra work. 
A comparison in 1872 of the settlement papers with the annual papers of 
1867, showed about 10,000 changes in the cultivatory occupation of land 
in the one tahsil of Dipalpur. All these changes had to be investigated. 
By making the enquiry malikwav instead of assamiwar, it was found 
possible to reduce the number of files to about 2,500. As a rule, the 
status of tenants was recorded in the terms of Act XXVIII of 1868, 
but different orders were issued on the subject at different times, 
and so the system has not been uniform. As rents are almost 
invariably paid in kind, no general raising of rents was possible. 
In a few cases, the proprietors applied for malikana or increased 
malikana ; hut I did not consider it any part of my business to 
encourage such claims; though, of course, they were fairly treated, 
when made. 


19. According to para. 4S of the Gugera settlement report, 
... _ the villages of the district were distributed in 

.ithe different parganahs, as regards their form 
of tenure according to the accompanying statement 


Name of TahsJ!. 

Zamfndaii. 

Pattidilvl. 

S 'S 

Total. 

Gugera 

91 

14 

94 

202 

SayadwMa 

71 

55 

110 

230 

H n j ra 

32!! 

55 

58 

43G 

Pakpattnn T \}y. 

279 

17 

GC 

3C2 

Harappa 

97 

10 

97 

210 

| 

8G4 

157 

425 

1,440 

The records of the revised settlement show 
proportion of the different tenures:— 

some change in the relative 

Name of Tahsil, 

Zammduii. 

Pat tidil'i. 

liliaya- 

cliura. 

Total. 

H ii gera 

205 

151 

108 

554 

Montgomery 

320 

41 

128 

492 

DipiUpur 

455 

140 

15 

G10 

Piikpaitan 


35 

GC 

512 

Total 

1,181 

j 370 

317 

2,108 
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Comparing the percentage of each form on the total number of 
villages, formerly and now, it appears that OS'3 per cent, of the villages 
are zanimdari against 597 per cent, formerly ; 17' 1 per cent, are 
pattidari, and 140 per cent, hhayachara, against J0'9 per cent., 
and 29 ‘4 per cent, respectively of last settlement. The increase in 
the number, actual and relative, of zaimndari villages is, of course, due 
to the grants of waste land generally made to a single individual. At 
last settlement, a considerable number of pattidari (hahwar villages, 
or pattidari villages in which the shares are represented by wells, were 
entered as hhayachara; this explains the decrease in the number of 
hhayachara tenures. It seems there were no perfect pattidari villages 
at last settlement; 91 estates are now so recorded. The form of tenure 
is always stated in the pedigree table ; and where there are main 
sub-divisions, their tenure is also shown, 


20, The distibution of the jama over the holdings of the village 

. ., , has been left as usual to the people, The few 

is ii mono jam s. disputes that arose were settled. A separate 
" misl ” has been prepared in each village showing the former system 
of distribution and that now adopted, with the revenue due from each 
holding under the latter. This is attested by the superintendent, 
and from it the columns concerning the revenue payable in future are 
filled up in the faired settlement record. It is known as the misl tafrllc 
jama. In the following abstract the methods of internal rating adopted 
in the four tahsils are shown. The distribution according to soil rates 
was made, not with reference to the kind of soil, as sikand, gasra, Sue., 
but with reference to the quality of the soil, as being good or bad 
( n&kis, kamil) :•— 


.. 

$ 

tiO m 

a 9 

Aocgkdinu to occupation 
(Kabza.) 

Mame of Tahsll, 

7 £ 

o <a 
o 
o 
-*1 

Average 

rates. 

Soil 

rates. 

Irriga¬ 

tion 

rates. 

Total. 

' 

Gngera 

295 

30 

43 

35 

108 

Montgomery 

340 

11 

G 2 

70 

143 

1 'akpattan 

440 

G 

69 

1 

G 6 

Diptflpur 

596 

4 


35 

19 

Total 

1,670 

51 

164 

121 

336 


In this abstract the nine recusant villages of Montgomery are not 
shown, Distribution according to ploughs is quite, unknown. By 
“ irrigation-rates ” is meant, the system, of internal rating according to 
classes of land with reference to the source - of water supply, as chain 
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saililba, barani, &c, A distribution according to shares in veils is 
very rare, except in Gugera. 

21. There are four qists. The zamindars themselves decided 
Q. sta what share of the revenue they would pay with 

each. The general result is approximately a 
payment of annas 10 with the summer qists,.and annas 6 with the winter 
qists. The proportion varies in different tahsils. In Montgomery it 
is nearly three in the summer to one in the winter, while in Pakpattan 
it is nearly four to throe. In the other tahsils the average for the 
district is preserved. The summer instalments are nearly equal in all 
the tahsils except Montgomery, where the people, who objected at 
first to the proposed adjournment of the dates of the qists, have decided 
to pay two shares with the second instalment and one with the first. 
The two kharifor winter instalments are everywhere nearly equal. A 
copy of the darkhwast, printed on cloth,, has been made over to the 
lambardars of each village. 

22. The maafi registers were examined, and cases in which there 

did not appear to be sufficient authority for 
the grant were submitted for orders. There 
was little to be done in this matter. Only six cases had to be referred 
to Government. 

Under the provisions of Financial Commissioner’s Book Circular 
„ , . No. I of 1870, gardens and groves have been 

exempted train assessment. A condition has 
boon inserted in the settlement record that the land willbe liable to bo 
assessed if the garden or grove is not kept up. 

23. The settlement record is written entirely in tiialik Except 
Completion o£ the settle- in rare cases the writing is clear and legible. The 

ment record, records have been bound in cloth and made 

over to the Deputy Commissioner. The patwiim have also been 
supplied with copies. The plan of lithographing the field map and 
selling copies to the zamindars was not adopted, as it was found that the 
expense of printing the maps was excessive, and no one cared to have 
the map or understood it when ho had got it. In other districts, it 
has been customary to provide the villages, of course for a considera¬ 
tion, with copies of some of the papers included in the settlement 
record, which were then placed for general perusal in the village 
chaupal. This was not done in Montgomery, as it was considered that 
the expense would be greater than the utility of these papers to the 
people would justify. In most villages not a single person would 
have been able to read them. Montgomery is very far from that 
stage of civilization where the people are able to make use of such 
means of self-protection. 

24. Great pains have been taken to ensure the accuracy of the 

„ „ records, and I see do reason to doubt that they 

Bett.]emcnt°record! S ° ^ arc as reliable as those made elsewhere. After 

fairing they were again examined, and any errors detected were corrected; 
if they err, it is in being too elaborate ; and any mistakes found will he 
due principally to this fault. I am afraid that in Montgomery the most 
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perfect records would in a few years become of little value, such are the 
changes constantly taking place. 


25. In the early days of the settlement, zaildars were appointed 
Zaildurs. over clusters of villages. These office holders are 

meant to serve as a link between the Govern¬ 
ment officers and the lambardars. They were selected with reference to 
their personal fitness and the influence they possess among their 
clansmen. As far as could bo managed, villages of the same clan were 
included in the same zail; but of course, this principle cannot be 
carried out in its integrity. The zaildar is head la m bard a r of one or 
more villages, and as such receives his remuneration as lambardar with 
an additional 1 per cent, on the revenue of the village. As zaildar, he 
receives 1 per cent, on the revenue of his zail; and in the Dipalpur and 
Pakpattan tab.si Is, small portions of waste laud have been exempted 
from revenue by Government and made over to the zaildars. Similar 
grants were made in some cases in Gugera and Montgomery; but as they 
were not made in a strictly correct manner, the zaildars have occasionally 
not been able to get possession. There are 8 zaildars in Montgomery and 
Pakpattan, 10 in Gugera, and 11 in Dipalpur. The average number of 
estates in each zail is 59. Of the zaildars, (j are Kharrals and 6 Wattus ; 
the Sayads, Afghans, Joyas, Khattns, and Kara bobs have each two 
representatives; and the Khaggds, Hdns, Kathias, Baghelas, Sials, 
JBiloches, Mains, Vairars, A rains, Arars and Phulanvans one each. The 
zaildars have been very useful in the course of settlement operations, and 
will, it is to be hoped, prove so to the district officer. The system 
requires careful watching. Police zaildars were appointed long ago, but 
owing to injudicious arrangements, proved a failure. On no account 
should zaildars be allowed to collect, their allowance themselves. If they 
are, they will pass their time in perpetual quarrels witli the lambardars, 
and so their usefulness will be impaired. A zaildars’ book, giving a 
good deal of information about these office holders, has been placed in 
the district office. 

20. In all villages with more than one lambardar, a head lambar- 

Hcad lambardars. ctiu ' been app° intecl - Afi head lambardar 

he will get 1 per cent, on the revenue of the 
village. The object of this appointment was to secure one lambardar, 
who would be responsible for carrying out official orders, and thus put a 
stop to the hindrance caused by each lambardar, making excuses and 
throwing the burden on the shoulders of the others. As early as 1863, 
the Deputy Commissioner proposed a similar plan. The votes of the 
share-holders were principally looked to in making the selection of the 
head lambardar. In estates which could lay claim to the dignity of 
a village, and wore not merely a single well, if there was only one 
lambardar, he was appointed head lambardar, as it was considered 
fair that if he did the work, he should get the pay of the post, It 
seems to me doubtful whether the head lambardar will ever do any 
thing worth his pay. 
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27. The number of lambartldts in the district is 2,735, which 
T . ,, gives about 5 lambardtirs to every four estates ; 

but many men are Jambardars in several estates. 
The average remuneration is under Rs. 6 per annum. In most villages 
it will probably be found, that the lambardar never collects his pachotra. 
No attempt was made to reduce tho number of lambardars p and in 
most cases, a great deal more mischief, than good, is done by meddling 
with such matters. Several cases came before me, where the shareholders 
wished to have a woman appointed lambardar. I generally agreed, if 
she was able to produce a fit agent. It seemed to me, it would he 
inconsistent with tho lectures delivered to natives on the subject of the 
emancipation of women, to refuse to allow a woman to occupy an 
honorary post, when her fellow villagers themselves wished her appointed. 
Where the woman is the sole proprietor, her appointment is of course 
unavoidable. 


28. - In fixing the patwaris’ circles, the principal points kept in 
Patwaris view were: (1) to make as few changes as 

possible; (2) to make the circle compact and 
not of excessive size ; (3) to secure the patwari a fair wage ; and (4) to 
have all the villages of the circle in one and the same zail. In fixing- 
the circles in Dipalpur and Pakpatfcan, I also aimed at bringing as 
many circles as possible into the tracts flooded by the canals or river, 
so as to have as large a number as possible of patwaris available foi the 
annual measurements of canal irrigated lands, and in case of need, of 
saihiba lands. There are 135 patwaris in the district, of whom 12 are 
Hindi-khwan and 123 Farsi-khw.1n. In the following form, the 
average area, number of villages, and pay of the patwaris’ circles in each 
tahsil, are shown :— 


Name of Talisfl, 

Nusibee or Patwaris 

AVERAGE.FKR CIllCLl'i Opj 

Pay. 

Total. 

Farsi 

Khwim 

Hindi 

Khwaa. 

Vil¬ 

lages. 

Total 

area 

(acres). 

Cultiva¬ 
ted area 
(acres,) 

Gugera 

33 

SO 

3 

1 

17 

7,932 

2,008 

Ra. Ill 

Montgomery 

33 

33 

... 

IS 

6,924 

1,821 

„ 110 

Pakpattan 

22 

22 


23 

13,413 

2,205 

„ 102 

Dipalpur 

47 

38 

9 

13 

10,670 

4,031 

„ 125 


The pay here entered is exclusive of the percentage on the abiana, which 
will fall to the share of the patwaris. In Dipalpur the rate at which 
the patwaris are paid, is 5 per cent, on the jama ; and that is the usual 
rate in the Ravi tahsils. In Pakpattau the rates vary; no change was 
made in those found existing. It is clear, the patwaris are badly paid 
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in Pakpattan. By raising the rates all round to 5 per cent. * their pay 
would be increased by Rs. 12 per annum ; and as Pakpattan is 
thoroughly satisfied with its jamas, the increase would not be minded. 
As long as patwaris are paid according to the jamas of their circles, 
and have to collect their pay themselves, any satisfactory arrangement 
about their pay is out of the question. The patwaris of this district 
are up to the average in abilitjq I think. It will be well for the 
Deputy Commissioner to endeavour gradually to break up the cliques 
now existing among them. 

29. The patwari, we are told, is the village servant. In this 

district he never was, and never will be a village 
i'_t ian\in, servant. He is, as Lieut. Elphinstone says: 

“a new creation of our Government.” The “ dharwai,” who still flourishes, 
was the village accountant; the modern patwari corresponds rather to 
the Sikh mutsaddi. The dharwai still keeps the village accounts and 
weighs the grain as he did of yore. He keeps a shop, and generally 
takes the contract for the collection of the “ dharat.” His papers are 
drawn up in “ Land! ” not Gurmukhi. In former days, he used to 
accompany the mutsaddi and make a copy of the papers prepared on the 
field ; and he assisted the lam bar Jar in collecting the revenue from the 
tenants, and waited on travellers. In 1863, it was proposed to employ 
the dharwais as a subordinate patwari agency. It appeared then that 
in some villages, there was no dharwai, in some there were two. Some 
dharwais actually collected the revenue and paid it in. The patwaris 
got all their information from the dharwais. So books with columns 
were prescribed for the use of dharwais. But the dharwais did not use 
them, and the whole thing came to nothing. The dharwdi is the village 
servant, and should be left to serve the village. The patwari is a 
Government servant, and should be made to do his duty towards 
Government; and to enable him to do his duty honestly and fearlessly, 
ho should be made independent of the lambardars, and get his pay 
through the tahsildar. 

30. Village watchmen are paid at the rate of Rs. 3 per mensem. 

, r . n , . Their beat includes often more than one village. 

Village watchmen. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

The scale of pay and manner of collecting it are entered on the back of 
the darkhwast; but the settlement department is not supposed to have 
anything more to do in this matter than to make this entry. For this 
reason, the pay of the “ chaukid&r ” has not been shown among the 
extra cesses. 

31. Settlement operations were commenced here by Mr. Roe, in 

February 1868. They were brought to a close 

OfficerTUcharge. 1116114 ' b y . th , e e “ d Se P tembei ' 1873. They lasted a 

period ox five years and eight months. In 
May; 1870 , Mr. Roe was obliged to go on sick leave, and on the expiry 
of his leave he was transferred to Hoshiarpur. I held charge of the 
settlement from thebeginningof August 1870, to the middle of July 1873 . 
Early in 1869 , the ilaka of the Nawab of Mamdot, with the rest of the 


* Orders have since issued to raise the rate of pay to Es. 5 per cent. 
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■’Ifttkiaar tahsll, In the Feroaepore district,-omifche left side'of the'-Sutlej, 
comprising an area of rather .more than ljOOti square lriik.-s, was added to 
the tract being, settled >by the settlement officer of Montgomery. 

Measurements were started In Hu jra and'Gugera about the .middle 

Mefisweiaeuts °£ Ma y 1808 i iu , Montgomery, at the beginning 

of July 1868, and in Pakpattan, not till January 
1869. 'Difficulties about funds and a proper staff were experienced. I t 
was, moreover, evident from the first that with an area of 10,000 acres per 
patwari, work could not get on quickly, unless the subordinate agency 
were increased. : If w&»,not-inerGased ; and work got on- slowly. The 
meaeuremeitts.-were completed-in Gugera. in. the first, and in l)ip&ipur 
in 1 the second quarter of 1870-71. They.vwere brought to a close in 
Montgomery in September -1870, and:-in -Pakpattau in April 1871. 

•> Attestation was completed in Gugera iti-Novem- 

® s a lon ’ - her 1870; in Montgomery in-iMay and in 

Dipalpurin June, ..of, the following year; in Pakpattau not’till > August 
1872. 

The new jam&s were -announced -in Gugera in Febrn-ary 1871 
, „. , -and in 'Montgomery in the' following June; 

Anuouneewnfeoijmiis. . . q p£kpafctan »- n A ' ril im . an(J i[V ]] ipiUfKU . 

in June 1873. Operations were completed in Gugera in -May, -and in 
Montgomery in October 1872; in Pakpattau in July, and in Dipalpur 
In-September 1873. 

32. Five years and eight months are a long time for operations to 
continue in a Punjab district, where the total 
M nTopaut tis™. ° SCtt 'area iucluded within village limits is-not quite 
,J3 lakhs of. acres, of which little, over 31 lakhs 
are cultivated. .But, there .were three causes -which retarded work. 
First, the insufficiency of.the subordinate agency, consisting .of only 127 
badly paid patw,aria. Secondly, the very elaborate way in which,-so 
much of the attestation was done. This involved the attestation.of,the 


whole of Gugera .twice; and a,considerable part of Montgomery and 
THp&lpur was. done twice too on the same account. "This part seems to 
haver been - as much as one-third. Again, a good deal of .fairing in 
iGagera-had-fo be done again, as the forms originally used ware 
subsequently altered. Thirdly, the change Which took place af the 
end‘of 1871, fey which the power of sanctioning new assessments was 
taken away" from - the Settlement Commissioner, It is obvious that, if 
l the sanction of'’Government to the proposed assessments has to be 
obtained before announcing them, delay must occur, which was avoided, 
when the sanction of the-. Settlement Commissioner was sufti cient. And 
suit happened, that-the- Pikpatiun and. .DipiUpur establishments were 
sitting idlej for some dime n before - the jamas were -announced. ''’Yet 
they.were.-broughtneut a^few'.-day&oafter sanction to them bad' been 
received. Jn.ordiuary cases,-such-delay-wouldi,be .small; .ifaifeihermit 
was increased by the change -in -system. taking.. place .when wwwk 
vas already .far advanced,, and- .there,was not.sufficient oecn^w.tfcoii'for 
die staff till orders could he.seoei , ved-;ooncej'nmg!thei i jaauas. I'Thevwhole 
question uf canal assessments too,had to'.,he considered. 'This was 
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ftot a matter to be decided in a hurry. I do not think that my 
subordinates were in the least degree wanting in willingness or 
industry; and I trust that on a consideration of the circumstances 
of the settlement, it will be admitted that work was completed with 
as little delay as could reasonably bo expected. 

33. As must necessarily be the case when settlement is protracted, 
Cost of the settlement. the cost incurred has been large. The expen¬ 
diture from imperial funds has amounted to Rs. 

2,27,600-1-10. A sum of Rs. 3,015-10-9 remained after paying all 
expenses defrayed from miscellaneous sources of income. So that the 
actual cost of the settlement to Government has been Rs. 2,23,990-7-1. 
All other expenditure of every kind, exclusive only of the cost of the 
process service establishment, amounted to Rs. 1,14,896, omitting fractions. 
I omit income from stamps, registry fees on decrees, and income and 
expenditure of talabana, as these items seem hardly to belong to 
settlement accounts. On the other hand, patwaris’ pay is shown. The 
total expenditure then on the settlement has been Rs. 3,42,502-1-10. 
This expenditure contrasts unfavorably with that incurred in other 
Punjab districts ; but the difference is in a great measure, only apparent, 
and due to the different way in which the statements of expenditure are 
drawn up. 

34. Rai Gopal Das was Assistant Settlement Officer in the early 

of days of the settlement. He did good work in 

starting operations. After his transfer to 
Peshawar, Rai Baklitawar Lai was sent to Montgomery in Ids place. 
He is an officer of much revenue and settlement experience, which has 
on several occasions proved useful. Of the superintendents, Mumtaz 
Husdn, who was in charge of the Gugera tahsil, gave most satisfaction. 
Muhammad Isa, the Superintendent of Dipalpur, and Imam Shall 
Kanungo of Pakpattan, rendered much assistance in the course of my 
enquiries concerning the facts recorded in this report. 


The 30th December 1S74. 


W. K PURSER, 

Settlement Officer. 



